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THE great Empire, which England has esta- 
blished in the East, will be the theme of wonder 
to succeeding ages. That a small Island in the 
Atlantic should have conquered, and held the 
vast Continent of India as a subject Province, 
is in itself a fact, which can never be stated 
without exciting astonishment. But the sur- 
prise will be increased, when it is added, that 
this great Conquest was made, not by the col- 
lective force of the Nation, but by a Company 
of Merchants, who, originally vested with a 
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chatter of exclusive commerce, and with the 
privilege and right to protect their property, 
and to retaliate attack, were ina few years hur- 
ried, by the enterprise and ambition of their 
agents; the hostile and rival spirit of the other 
nations of Europe; and the weakness and 
perfidy of the Princes of Asia, to whom they 
became, from their encroachments or their 
riches, an object of jealousy or plunder; into 
the possession of Royal power; and actually 
found themselves called upon to act in the 
character of Sovereigns over extended king- 
doms, before they had ceased to be the mercan- 
tile directors of petty factories. 

Those, who look deep into the causes of great 
revolutions, and find them, not in the successful 
issue of the complex schemes of ambitious 
Statesmen, but in the simple operation of na- 
tural and obvious causes, will perhaps discover, 
that the means by which India was rendered 
subject to England (however inadequate they 
might at first glance appear), were of all others 
the best calculated to effect that great object. 
Force, and power, could not have approached 
the shores of India, without meeting with re- 
sistance; but to the unpretending merchant 
every encouragement was offered : and when the 
spirit with which the early settlers defended 
their property from spoliation showed they were 
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as superior in their military as their commercial 
character, they became more an object of ad~ 
Miitation than’ of jealousy to the principal 
Powers of India; who in process of time courted 
their alliance and aid against each other. 

For the agents of the Company to have re- 
fused such aid, was perhaps in many cases im- 
possible, or at least would have been dangerous 
to their immediate security ; and by granting it, 
additional immunities and privileges, calculated 
to benefit and increase their trade, were often 
ebtained ; and thus the desire of promoting the 
security, and improving the prosperity, of their 
commercial establishments, first led them to 
political connexions. From that moment, the 
substance, though not the form, of their Govern- 
ment was altered: and they were involved, be- 
yond the power of retreating, in all the compli- 
cated relations of a Political State. This im- 
portant change was reluctantly admitted by the 
managers of the Company’s concerns in Eng- 
land, as the advantages, which had attended the 
early commerce with India, made the proprietors 
of that capital by which it was carried on, 
view with anxiety and alarm a revolution, which 
they thought increased their risk, without a 
prospect of adequate return; they consequently 
denounced, at every step, that progress, which 
their agents made to territorial power in India; 
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and, with a view of checking this spirit of 
aggrandizement, they at last called for the aid 
of the legislative power of the Kingdom, which 
readily seconded their efforts, and gave the 
authority of law to their orders. But had those 
proprietors, or the administration of the Govern- 
ment of England, been more fully informed, oF 
had they drawn their conclusions more from 
plain practical reasoning, combined with a cor- 
rect view of human nature (as it existed in the 
Country for which they legislated), than from 
abstract principles of general policy, they might, 
perhaps, have been more moderate, and less dog- 
matical in their efforts to correct the system ; 
and they might have discovered, that, though 
they might regulate, it was a vain attempt to 
‘endeavour to stop altogether the career of a State, 
which was rising rapidly into greatness, under 
the influence of causes, that were irresistible in 
their force, and which it was not possible to con- 
trol. The truth is, that from the day on which 
the Company’s troops marched. one mile from 
their factories, the increase of their territories 
and their armies became a principle of self- 
preservation; and at the end of every one of 
those numerous contests, in which they were 
anvelved by the jealousy, avarice or ambition, 
of their neighbours, or the .rapacity and ambi- 
tion of their own servants, they were forced to 
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adept measures for improving their strength ; 
which soon appeared to be the only mode by 
which they could avert the occurrence of similar 
danger. 

Such, in a few words, is the History of the 
Progress of the East India Company to power 
in India: but in the separation of that body of 
merchants from the Nation of Great Britain, we 
may discover many other causes, which, while 
they gave a peculiar character to their system 
of Government, tended greatly to promote that 
general success, which has raised this Company 
to such an eminence of political power. 

The servants of the Company had a great 
field open for the exercise of their talents m 
India; and, in the early part of their History, 
the advancement of individuals to wealth and 
authority, depended in a great degree upon the 
advancement of the Government which they 
served. Under such circumstances, and acting 
in a scene too distant to admit of much check 
or control, it was natural that they should ap- 
ply all the knowledge and ability, which they 
possessed, toward the latter object, with that 
ardour, which such a combination of personal 
interest and patriotic pride was likely to pro- 
duce: and there cannot be a doubt, but that 
the comparative smallness of their numbers con- 
tributed more than any other cause, or perhaps 
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than all others put together, to their success, 
For that circumstance, while it lulled the jea- 
lousy of the different States in their vicinity, 
forced them to the adoption of the only means 
by which such a revolution could have been 
effected. It made them bend their superior and 
commanding knowledge to the conciliation and 
management of the natives of India, whom 
they literally employed to conquer each other. 
The actual condition of that vast continent 
greatly facilitated the execution of this plan. 

The East India Company began to rise into 
political power and consequence, as a State, 
about the period of the downfal of the Imperial 
House of Timour; when the different Princes 
of India were contending for the fragments of 
the broken Empire, every province of which 
was distracted by their petty wars, or groaning 
under their temporary oppression. It cannot 
be a matter of surprise, that, at such a period, 
the inhabitants of that country rejoiced at the 
introduction of a Gavernment, which gave 
toleration to their religion, security to their 
property, and which, from it’s character, pro- 
mised to them and their descendants a durable 
tranquillity beyond what they had ever en- 
joyed. 

To men tired out as they were with wars and 
contentions, and who had long (from the re- 
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peated conquests to which they had been sub- 
jected) been lost to all feeling of national pride, 
the very permanency of usurpation was a bles- 
sing; and it was natural for them to forget theic 
prejudices against their European masters, in a 
contemplation of that superior regard to justice, 
good faith, and civilization, by which they saw 
their rule accompanied. 

The Princes and Chiefs of India, who have 
been the great, and indeed the only sufferers by 
the rise of the East India Company, saw too 
late the error which they had committed, in 
allowing it to attain a strength, which they 
could not shake; and had the mortification to 
find that their efforts for it’s destruction tended 
but to confirm and enlarge it’s power; which 
they not only saw improve by success, but: rise 
still higher from misfortune. And this latter 
circumstance made a deeper impression, as it 
was effected through the means of resources 
which were drawn from a distant land, which 
were unseen, and therefore conceived by the 
nations of India to be inexhaustible. “ I am 
* not alarmed at what I see of the force and 
‘‘ resources of the Company, but at what is 
‘* unseen,” * was the emphatic speech of one of 


* This observation of Hyder Ally Khan was repeated to me 
by Purneah, the present Dewan of Mysore, 
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their most able, powerful, and inveterate ene- 
mies; and it faithfully represents the impres- 
sion, which was made upon ignorant nations, 
of the power of a State, which they observed to 
draw support at pleasure from a country with 
whose means they were unacquainted, and 
whose power they had only been able to judge 
of by it’s effects; which in India have been of a 
nature calculated to make them form the most 
exaggerated opinion of it’s magnitude. 

These general reflections upon the causes of 
our rise to power in India, have been suggested 
by a sense of their importance. It is only by 
continually reverting to the past, that we can 
hope for success in the future. For if, in the 
ptide of power, we ever forget the means by 
which it has been attained ; and, casting away 
all our harvest of experience, are betrayed by 
a rash confidence in what we may deem our 
intrinsic strength, to neglect those collateral 
means by which the great fabrick of our power 
in India has hitherto been supported, we shall 
with our own hands precipitate the downfal of 
our authority. But that event is still more 
likely to be accelerated by the opposite error, 
which should lead us to disown our greatness, 
and, under an affected and unwise humility, (ill 
suited to our condition,) to pursue a policy, cal- 
culated to discourage friends, and give confi- 
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dence to our enemies, and in it’s consequences 
to involve us in those very wars and conquests, 
which ‘it pretends to disclaim. 

There is a mean between these extremes, 
which we must follow, if we desire that our 
Empire in India should be durable; and that 
méan must combine the unshaken firmness and 
dignified spirit of an absolute, but tempered 
rule, with the most unceasing attention to the 
religious prejudices and civil rights of our In- 
dian subjects; whose condition it must be our 
continual study to improve, in the conviction, 
that our Government, on the great scale upon 
which it is now established, cannot be perma- 
nent, but by their means; and that it is not in 
nature, that they should contribute théir efforts 
to it’s support, unless they are, by a constantly 
recurring sense of benefit, made to feel a lively 
and warm interest in it’s prosperity and dura- 
tion. 

The British Legislature has hitherto but 
slowly followed the progress of the power of 
the Company in India. It had legislated for 
factories on a foreign shore, when that Corpora- 
tion was in the possession of provinces; and 
when the laws were completed to govern those, 
it had obtained kingdoms. That the present 
system of Government is inadequate, and the 
Jaws, under which it exists, defective, and not 
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calculated for the greatness of the Empire, 
évery one acquainted with the subject must 
acknowledge; and the time probab]y approaches, 
when sotne great change must take place. But, 
at all events, our interests in India have become 
at this moment an object of the most serious 
consideration : and whether the present constt- 
tution of Government be confirmed or changed, 
it is of importance to examine all those facts, 
which can enable us to judge of it’s merits and 
defects; as such alone can qualify those, on 
whom that duty must devolve, to form plans 
for it’s future security and improvement. 

What appears the most prominent error in 
all the laws and regulations, which have been 
passed in England relative to the political 
government of India, is, that dogmatical prin- 
ciple on which they proceed, in the endeavour 
to fix that, which is constantly changing. 
This principle is perhaps too natural to those 
by whom these laws and regulations must be 
framed, ever to be wholly eradicated. It arises 
out of a warm interest in what immediately af- 
fects the mother country, and a feeling, which 
approaches to indifference toward our distant 
possessions. ‘This produces a continual desire 
to mould the latter into that shape and charac- 
ter, which will best suit the former; but, un- 
fortunately, empire is a substance, which cannot 
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be shaped and moulded. It is by the laws of 
Nature mutable; and this character, which our 
Empire in the East has in common with all 
Empires in the world, has hitherto, and must 
always continue to disappoint those expecta- 
tions, which are formed, of limiting the precise 
extent of the dominions, or of fixing the exact 
power, of the British Government in Asia. 

That this consideration renders our connexion 
with India as awful as it is important, no per- 
son can deny. Human wisdom cannot foresee 
the consequences, which the possession of such 
an extended Empire may produce; but we must 
not allow our plans of amendment to be ar- 
rested, because we are threatened with distant 
and uncertain evils. We should rather appre- 
ciate justly the great advantages which Great 
Britain has already derived from her Indian 
possessions, and the benefits which may be an- 
ticipated from their preservation and improye- 
meént, while we reflect most seriously on the 
dangers which would result from those posses-~ 
sions being lost, or passing inte the hands of an 
European rival. 

Reflections of this nature ought to dispose 
the legislative wisdom of our country to adopt 
mg¢asures for placing the administration of Bri+ 
tish India upon the basis, which it judges best 
calculated to preserye that country to Great 
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Britain; and, in the accomplishment of this 
purpose, while it respects just and established 
rights, and rejects every crude and, hasty plan 
of rash innovation, it will no doubt proceed, on 
the most enlarged and enlightened principles, to 
fix the Government of our Empire in India on 
a foundation, which is commensurate with it’s 
present magnitude; and which reconciles, as far 
as the two objects can be reconciled, the most 
vigorous and efficient system of local Govern- 
ment for India, with an observation of those 1m- 
portant principles of check and contro], which 
form the soul and essence of the Government 
of England. 

It has been observed by one of our great 
Statesmen,* that any plan, which could be sug- 
gested for the Government of a country so situ- 
ated as the British Empire in the East, must be 
inadequate; that in such a case no theoretical 
perfection could be imagined, much less exe- 
cuted ; and that the option of a form of Govern- 
ment was only a choice of inconveniencies. 
But a conviction of the truth of this general 
observation should rouse, insteadof discourag- 
ing, the minds of those to whom this great and 
difficult work is assigned ; and while it recon- 
ciles them to the necessity of changes in a 


* Mr. Pitt. 
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system, which was declaredly * deemed by those 
even by whom it was established, as an experi- 
ment, it ought to elevate them to efforts pro- 
portionate to the performance of the most 
arduous task, which has perhaps ever been 
attempted by human wisdom. 

It is the object of this work to afford infor- 
mation to those upon whom this important 
labour must devolve, and to elucidate (as well 
as the author can) the political principles upon 
which the Government of British India has been 
conducted since the introduction of Mr. Pitt’s 
Bill in 1784. But it will be necessary to pre- 
face this account with a general and concise 
view of the proceedings of the Company, from 
the first date of their union as a Corporatien, to 
that, on which the more detailed history of their 
progress commences. 

Though the merchants of Great Britain, after 
the discovery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope (A. D. 1497), made early 
efforts to share with the Portuguese in the rich 
tradé, which was carried on by the newly dis- 
covered channel between Europe and that 
quarter of the globe, more than a century 
elapsed before they were in any degree success- 
ful. Individual capital, after several attempts, 


* Vide ‘ Plans for British India.’ 
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was found too limited for a trade, which, how- 
ever lucrative, was attended with great risk, and 
Fequired force to protect it. 
It is to these causes, that we must trace the 
original association of that body of wealthy 
merchants, who petitioned Queen Elizabeth to 
grant them encouragement, and exclusive privi- 
leges, for the purpose of carrying on the trade 
with India. That Princess, alive to every pro- 
ject which promised to increase the wealth and 
greatness of her country, sent an Embassy to 
the Emperor of Dehly (Ahbar), to solicit him 
to extend his favour and protection to her sub- 
jects, trading with his dominions. Elhzabeth, 
however, when she adopted this measure, did 
not wait for it’s result, which was not very suc- 
cessful, but granted a Charter on the 3lst of 
December 1600, which erected the Merchants,* 
who had petitioned her, into a Body or Corpora- 
tion, under the title of ‘‘ Governors and Com- 
“ pany of Merchants of London trading to the 
“<< Kast Indies.” By this Charter they were 
vested with the power of purchasing lands with- 
out any limitation; their commerce was to be 
directed by a Governor and twenty-four per- 
sons in committees. Their first Governor, Sir 
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* The Petition was signed by the Earl of Cumberland, and 
two hundred and fifteen persons. The Earl’s name is specified 
ir. the Grant. 
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Thomas Knight, was named in the act. The 
Company, their sons when of age, their appren- 
tices, servants and factors in India, were vested, 
for a period of fifteen years, with the privilege, 
to use the words of the Charter, of an exclusive 
trade “‘ into the countries and parts of Asia and 
‘¢ Africa, and into and from ail the islands, 
‘‘ ports, towns, and places of Asia, Africa and 
America, or any of them, beyond the Cape of 
‘* Bona Esperanza, or the Straits of Magellan, 
‘‘ where any traffic may be used, and to and 
‘“ from every of them.” 

The General Assemblies of the Company 
were vested with the power of making any 
laws and regulations for the conduct of their 
concerns, which were not at variance with the 
laws of the realm ; and their exports were made 
free of custom for a term of four years. They 
were empowered to fit out and send six good 
ships and six pinnaces annually to India; and 
to export, under some restrictions, thirty thou- 
sand pounds in foreign coin or bullion. 

This Charter concludes with a proviso, by 
which the Crown, in the event of it’s operation 
not being profitable.to the ‘State, had the right, 
upon giving two years’ warning, to resume the 
Grant, which in the same clause it pledged it- 
self to prolong for fifteen years beyond the first 
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period, in the event of it’s proving adwantageoug 
to the country. 

Such was the first Charter under which the 
merchants of England commenced their com- 
merce with India. Their original capital was 
seventy-two thousand pounds, divided into 
shares, each of which was fifty pounds. 

The first fleets which the Company sent to 
India were successful, but particularly the third, 
which was commanded by Captain Keeling, 
who returned to England in 1610, after a pro- 
sperous though long voyage, with his ships 
richly laden, and without the loss of a man 
in his fleet. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the trade 
to India was inconsiderable and uncertain. It’s 
prosperity depended upon the good-will and 
honesty of the natives of the countries to 
which the Company traded, and the address of 
the local agents by whom their concerns in 
India were managed. 

Destitute of settlements or forts, they had 
neither accommodation nor security for their 
Servants or property; and were consequently 
subject to every insult or injury, which the 
jealousy or hatred of European rivals could sti- 
mulate the inhabitants of the ports, which they 
frequented, to offer; and they had early to 
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encounter thie fall force ef that active and im- 
placauble hostility, which chatacterizes disputes 
thet involve questions of commeréial. interest ; 
but the checks which those disputes gave to 
their swccess, appear only to have excited their 
spirit of enterprise. 

Im the year 1609 they obtained a second 
Charter, by which this right of exclusive trade. 
was made perpttual ; with a ptoviso, however, 
like the former, by which the Crown was de- 
clared to have the power of resuming the Grant 
(giving three years’ warning), ‘‘ 1f it was not 
‘< found to promote the interests of the realm.” 

Though the Company had received the per- 
mission of the Emperor of Dehly to form con- 
siderable settlenvents, and establish factories 
upon the shores of the Empire, they had beén 
hitherto prevented from taking advantage of 
this indulgence by the intrigues of the Portu- 
guese, and they were ultimately obliged to have 
recourse to force, to obtaim justice from that 
nation, which clarmed, on the ground of prior 
possession, an exclusive right to the commerce 
of the Endian seas. 

* The vessels of the Company were armed, to 
oppose this arrogant: pretension’; and in the 
year 1619, a fleet of them, under Captain Best, 
defeated. the Portuguese in two actions. These 
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victories not only raised the reputation of the 
English, but enabled them to establish a factery 
at Surat, under circumstances evgry way prop 
tious to their success. Anxious to confirm the 
advantages which they had obtained, the Com- 
pany solicited the King of England to send an 
Embassy to the Court of the Emperor Jehaun- 
gier, to settle their commerce upon a more’ 
secure and liberal basis. King James complied 
with their request ; and Sir Thomas Roe pro- 
ceeded in the year 1614 to the Imperial Court, 
which was then residing at Ajmere. 

He was received with every honour by 
Jehaungier, who seemed disposed to accede to 
all his requests: but the caution of his sonrand- 
ministers, and the intrigues of the Portuguese 
missionaries, prevented that success which had 
been expected. . 

A confirmation of former grants, and an ex- 
tended privilege of having resident agents at 
some of the principal towns in the Empire, 
were, however, obtained; and having finished 
this arrangement, the Ambassadour returned to 
Surat, where he passed some time in settling 
the new factories at that place, and Baroach, 
and then sailed for Persia, where he was 
equally, if not more, successful with Shah 
Abbas the reigning Sovereign of that nation, 
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from whose friendship he obtained every pri- 
vilege which could promote the commerce of 
the‘ Company .with the Persian Gulf. 

The effort which the Portuguese had made to 
check the progress of the English on the conti- 
nent of India, was feeble, and perhaps accele- 
rated their success, by stimulating them to 
active and decided measures; but it in some 
degree deranged their finances, as it forced 
them to the expense of military equipments. 
Their pecuniary embarrassments were greatly 
increased by the unfortunate result of an en- 
deavour, which was made at this period, to share 
with the Dutch in the lucrative trade carried on 
by that nation with the Spice Islands ; where, 
though the superiority of the English charac- 
ter at first gave them success, and enabled them 
to conciliate some of the Malay Princes, and 
to obtain the cession of several valuable settle- 
ments, their factories were ultimately destroyed. 
This was effected by a course of policy, which 
a sordid cruelty could alone have generated, 
and a spitit of unfeeling avarice executed; and 
which, though it dttained it’s immediate object, 
has excited lasting feelings of resentment in the 
British Nation, and left an indelible stain upon 
the ‘fame of that Country by whom it was 
adopted. 
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The Massacre of Amboyna (for such tie 
event, which closed this scene, must ever be 
termed) had the effect, which the cold caleu- 
lating foresight of it’s perpetrators. had antici- 
pated; and from it’s occurrence, in 1622, the 
English may be said to have abamdoned the 
commerce of the Eastern Islands to their rivals. 

This catastrophe, some radical defects im the 
constitution of the Company in England, the 
smallness of their capital, and their increased 
expenditure, added to their want of forts, and 
their consequent reliance on the precarious pro- 
tection of the native Governments, appear at 
this period to have brought the affairs of the 
Company into great distress. Their commerce, 
which had from the first depended upon lucky 
adventures, began rapidly to decline; and their 
history, for a long period, offers nothing but a 
detail of misfortunes in trade, connected with 
a series of spirited actions, particularly at sea, 
where the English invariably asserted their 
character, and revenged themselves upon. the 
Dutch and Pertuguese for the injuries which 
they suffered on shore. 

it was during this moment of distress, that 
an accident led to the formation of that Settle- 
ment in Bengal, which has since proved the 
source of all their prosperity. The Company 
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were indebted to the professional skill of a 
physician for this origin of their power and 
greatness. , 

This gentleman, whose name was Boughton, 
had proceeded from Surat to Agrah, and had 
the good fortune to cure the daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jehaun of a severe illness; for 
which, among other rewards, he received the 
privilege of carrying on a free trade. He went 
to Bengal, and there his abilities obtained him 
equal favour from the Nabob of that Country, 
who extended the privilege, which had been 
given to him personally by the Emperor, to all 
his Nation, and in the year 1636 the Company’s 
servants at Surat built a factory at Hoogley, 
about one hundred miles from the mouth of 
the branch of the Ganges, which takes it’s 
name from that town. 

But this event, though it opened a new and 
rich channel of commerce, was not sufficient to 
arrest the decline of the Company’s affairs ; and 
the very existence of that body, as a corpora- 
tion, would appear to have been nearly annihi- 
Jated during the civil wars in England. 

The trade to India was indeed thrown open 
from the year 1652 to 1657, ir which year 
Cromwell renewed the privileges of the Com- 
pany. Nothing can be more opposite, than 
the accounts given by different authors of the 
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result of this short suspension of the Company’s 
monopoly. . One, who wrote in 1681, asserts, 
that the Nation had nearly lost, dyring this pe- 
riod, all it’s privileges in-India; that the value 
of English commodities was lessened ; and that 
those of India were advanced; while another, 
whose work appears in 1680, declares, that 
when the East India trade was laid open, the 
English merchants afforded the Indian commo- 
dities so cheap, as to supply most parts of 
Europe, and even Amsterdam itself. And the 
last fact would appear to be confirmed by that 
passage in the letters of Thurloe, the Secretary 
to Cromwell, which states, that the merchants 
of Amsterdam ‘* having heard that the Lord 
** Protector would dissolve the East India Com- 
* pany at London, and declare the navigation 
‘¢ and commerce to the Indies to be free, and 
** open, were greatly alarmed; as they con- 
‘< sidered such a measure would be ruinous to 
‘¢ their own East India Company.”* 

The death of Cromwell disappointed those 
expectations, which the Company had latterly 
cherished, from the support of his Government : 
but these were more than fulfilled by a new 
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* These two statements are not at such variance as they may 
at first sight appear. A sudden and great competition of our 
‘merchants in India would produce the effects stated by both 
writers. ; 
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Charter, which they obtained from Charles the 
Second, dated April 1661. 

The Charter of Queen Elizabeth had invested 
the Company with an exclusive right of com- 
merce for fifteen years; and that Corporation 
. was declared a perpetual body politic by a Char- 
ter of James the First: but in that obtained from 
Charles the Second, the old privileges were not 
only confirmed, but new ones of great import- 
ance added. They were vested with a right 
of exercising civil jurisdiction and military au- 
thority ; and with the power of making war or 
concluding peace with the ‘ Infidels of India;” 
the State reserving to itself, by this distinction, 
those prerogatives with respect to European 
Governments. The clause in the.-Charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, which stated, 
that it should become null and void after three 
years’ warning, if the privileges granted proved 
in any way detrimental to the general interests 
of the Nation, was, however, inserted in all 
those subsequently granted. 

Charles the Second having married the In- 
fanta of Portugal in 1662, obtained the Island of 
Bombay, in 1663, asa part of the portion: of 
that Princess; but finding the expense of sup- 
porting that possession greater than it’s revenue, 
he ceded it to the Company, in the twentieth 
year of. his reign. Five years afterward he 
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granted to them the Island of St. Helena; and 
in the same spirit which dictated these important 
cessions, the whole aid of his Geyernment was 
applied to promote their interests and pro- 
sperity. 

This encouragement and protection, com- 
bined with the active exertions of the Com- 
pany, raised them to an apparent state of afilu- 
ence; which, though it excited attack, gave 
them great means of resisting it. The Charter 
granted in 1661, was confirmed by Charles the 
Second in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, 
and their privileges were extended by an aet 
passed in the thirty-fifth. But they were still 
more indebted to James the Second, whose in- 
fluence had been their chief suppert during his 
brother’s life, and who, when he ascended the 
throne, granted them increased immunities, and 
a still larger portion of the royal power. He 
authorized them to build fortresses, to levy 
troops, to determine causes by Courts Martial, 
and to coin money. By these privileges he 
raised them into a Pewer, which they disgraced 
by a thousand acts of corruption, violence, and 
tyrannical oppression. 

It has been well observed by an able anony- 
mous author, who has written a History,of the 
early period of the East India Company, that 
“‘ unlimited power in the hands of a single 
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person, may be prevented from degenerating 
into acts of tyranny, by the terrors of igno- 
miny, or by personal fears. Buta body of men 
vested with authority, is seldom swayed by 
restraint of either kind: as they derive, indi- 
vidually, but little applause from their best 
measures; 80 the portion of infamy, which 
may fall from each for the worst public ac- 
tions, is too small to affect personal character. 
Having, therefore, no generous inducement to 
fellow virtue, the most sordid passions fre- 
quently lead them into vice. It is frem this 
circumstance, that the decisions of public 
bodies* sometimes partake of that mortifying 
species of tyranny, which is incapable of re- 
dress, and yet is beyond revenge. These ob- 
servations may be applied, without the least 
injustice, to the actions of the Indian Com- 
pany both at home and abroad. Avarice, the 
most obstinate and hardened passion of the 
human mind, being the first principle of com- 
merce, was the original bond of their union ; 
and humanity, justice, and even policy, gave 
way to the prospect or love of gain.” 


* Those republics, whose conduct would appear an exception 


to this rule, have acted under the influence of motives, which 
could not“exist in the minds of men, who had no national feel- 
ing fer the country they ruled, and only viewed their possessions 
and power as sources of commercial advantage. 


mer 
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‘« Besides that want of generous principle,” 


the same author adds in a nate upon the above 
paragraph, “‘ which seems excluded from the 
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very constitution of a sovereign corporation 
of commerce, the great distance of their ad- 
ministration tm India secured the Company 
from a general inspection into their conduct, 
and consequently furnished ample opportuni- 
ties for a wanton and uncontrolled exercise of 
power. All resistance, therefore, to their ar- 
bitrary edicts, whether they regarded their 
own servants or the natives of the country, 
was considered as treason, and punished with 
severity. The rulers at home had their fa- 
vourites abroad, whom they protected in the 
most cruel and oppressive measures by their 
authority. Hence it happened, that private 
resentments and selfish views were too fre- 
quently the only rules of their conduct; and 
that their administration had scarce any other 
principle of union, than a mutual permission 
to commit injustice. Even the exclusive pri- 
vilege, which was thought necessary for the 
prosperity of their commerce, became an 
engine of tyranny against all those whom 
they considered as interlopers; and such in- 
stances of their barbarity might be produced, 
supported by facts, as would excite horror.” 

This author, who, though neither moderate 
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nor impartial, is very able, and argumentative, 
supports this general reasoning with some strong 
facts. Of these, such only will be adduced, as 
appear to rest on credible authority. . The Com- 
pany had for a period thrown a veil of secrecy 
over their affairs, under which those who ma- 
naged them had no doubt practised many frauds. 
Though they had doubled their capital in the 
year 1682, they had not taken in more than one 
half of the sum at first subscribed: and at the 
moment they were endeavouring to support an 
appearance of health in a declining body, by 
making extravagant dividends te the proprietors 
of stock, they had incurred a debt of two mil- 
Jions; and, instead of answering the legal de- 
mands against them, had affixed a paper to the 
treasury door, declaring they would pay .no more 
till a certain date, though they pretended at the 
same time that their affairs were in the most 
flourishing conditian.* 

. These deceptions at home were supported by 
iniquities abroad; where the Company’s factors, in 
obedience to the instructions of their employers, 
first borrowed large sums, and then quarrelled 
with their creditors.f| Sir John Child, one of 
the most notorious of their Governors, is repre- 


* White’s ‘ Account of Indian Trade.’ 
+ Hamilton, Vol. I. page 187. Harris, Val. If. 
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sented to have gone still further, and to have 
seized thirteen large ships at Surat, the property 
of the merchants of that place, and to have 
retired with his shameful spoil to Bombay.* 

Though the Company had obtained a new 
Charter from Queen Mary in 1694, several fla- 
grant abuses in the conduct of their affairs were 
detected by Parliament, in 1695. Their home 
expenses, it was found, had rapidly tmcreased 
from the sum of £1200 per annum to that of 
£90,000; and their Governor, Sir Thomas 
Cooke, on whose notes this money had been 
dent, was terrified, by a Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, to make a discovery, from which it 
appeared that ten thousand pounds of this cash 
had gone to the King himseif, and other sums 
to his Ministers and principal servants.¢ The 
Duke of Leeds, who was the most obnoxious 
offender, was impeached for receiving five thou- 
sand pounds; but King William put a sudden 
end to the session; and by that act not only 
quashed the impeachment, but checked all fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The principal, and indeed natural, enemies 


* As afterwards appeared on oath, in the Court of Exchequer. 
The value of £300,000 of this spoil was sent home to the Com- 
mittce of the Court of Directors, who gave the orders.—White’s 
‘« Account of Indian Trade.’ 

t+ Journals, April 1695. 
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ef the Company, against whom all their vielence 
both at home and abroad was directed, were 
those English merchants, who wished to interfere 
with their monopoly, and who were termed, im 
the language of the day, interlopers. ‘heir 
endeavours to check and destroy these, led, no 
doubt, to many acts of oppression, which have 
been exaggerated, by the writers of the suffering 
party, into deeds of the most barbarous tyranny. 
The interlopers, however, in spite of that vio- 
lence of which they complained, continued to 
gain strength; and in 1698 they were able to 
bring under the cognizance of Parliament the 
Charter granted to the Company in 1694; and 
having outbid that Corporation, by offering an 
advance of two millions* sterling at eight per 
cent, in consideration of an exclusive right of 
commerce with the East being vested m the sub- 
scribers, a Bill was passed in their favour. But 
their triumph did not last long, for the old 
Company obtained a confirmation of their Char- 
ter in the ensuing season. On the adoption of 
this measure, the Nation had two East India 
Companies by parliamentary authority, imstead 
of one by prerogative.— Nothing could be 
mere violent, than the contests of these Com- 


* The old Company offered £700,000, at 4 per cent, 
¢ Ralph, Vol. I. page 845. 
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panies during the short period that they con- 
tinued separate. The great efforts of both were 
directed to the object of gaining power in the 
House of Commons; and in the general elec- 
tions of 1700 each was detected in bribery and 
corruption. ‘The old Company corrupted mem- 
bers, and purchased voices; the other, seats. 
Thus the one bribed the representatives, the 
other the constituents. But, tired out at length 
with a struggle which threatened ruin to both, 
they wnited their stock under the Charter 
which had been granted to the old Company, 
bearing date the 5th of September 1698; and 
assumed that name under which they have ever 
since been incorporated, Zhe United East India 
Company. 

During such contentions at home, the state 
of the Company’s affairs abroad may be ima- 
gined. The spirit of the principles upon which 
these were regulated, will be collected from an 
extract of a letter from their Governor at home 
to an Officer, who had been appointed Judge for 
civil affairs in India. ‘* I expect,” says this 
commercial despot, ‘* my will and orders shall 
** be your rule, and not the laws of England, 
‘© which are a heap of nonsense, compiled by a 
‘‘ number of country gentlemen, who hardly 
“know how to govern their own families, 
“much less the regulating Companies, and 
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** foreign Commerce. Having now the power 
“ of condemning the Company’s enemies, or 
“ such as shall be deemed so, particularly those 
“ that shall question the Company’s power over 
‘* all the British subjects in India, I expect my 
‘‘ orders from time to time shall be obeyed, and 
‘* received as Statute Laws.” 

The union of the two Companies in England 
had not an immediate effect in reconciling their 
servants either at home or abroad; and it was 
some period before their rooted animosities gave 
way toa feeling of common interest. It did, at 
last; and in the year 1708 the united Corpora- 
tion obtained a Bill most favourable to their 
commerce and privileges, which was granted, on 
condition of their lending to Government the 
sum of £120,000, over and above the two mil- 
lions which had been lent when the new Com- 
pany was first established. 

That tranquillity, and consequent commercial 
prosperity, which the Peace of Utrecht brought 
to Europe, was felt by the British Settlements 
in the East; and these were about this period 
(1713) under the rule of men of prudence and 
ability. But success created enemies. A very 
general clamour was raised against their mono- 
poly, which was stated to be adverse to the ge- 
neral commercial interests of the Kingdom; and 
they were obliged to agree to an arrangement, 


n~ 
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whick was considered advantageous to the 
State, in order to maintain their right of ex: 
chasive. trade to India. 

The affairs of the united Company contimied 
im the same prosperous condition, both at home 
and abroad, till war was declared betweenrt 
France and England in the year 1744. The 
French, who had failed for nearly erghty years 
im all their attempts to erect and support an 
East India Company, had sacceeded tm accom< 
pkshing this object about the year 1720; and 
the regular returns made by this Company 
from the peried of their establishment in India, 
had been so considerable, that the jealousy of 
the British Company was raised, and the Go- 
¥ernhvemt entering with some degree of warnith 
inte that jealousy, turned their attention to 
ward the East, when war was likely to arise 
between the two Nations. The Prenelh, anxious 
to: promote a commerce, still in ws infancy, had 
ptoposed a neutrality between the two Compa- 
nies as early as the year 1749, which the Court 
of Divectors. at first. aecepted, and thén rejected. 
When, therefore, war comnteredd in Europe in 
¥744, the flame so@m spread to Asia. Their re- 
spective Sovereigns assisted dacii Company; 
‘Flee: pursaits.of comnverce yielded to the e¢ou- 
pation of arms; and the strange spectacle was 
presdiited, of two European Nations combating 
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with each other on the shores of India, aided 
by different Native Princes of the Country. 
These Chiefs, impelled by a short-sighted 
policy, thus sacrificed their permanent inde- 
pendence, for the attainment of momentary ob- 
jects of hatred and ambition. For it was early 
in this contest very obvious, that whether the 
troops of England or France prevailed, the 
native Allies must become dependent on the 
conqueror. 

What has been said of the History of the 
Company, shows in a very strong light, not 
only the origin, but the character, of their early 
power ; and proves the urgent necessity, which 
existed, from the earliest period of their associa-~ 
tion, for the strict and constant interference of 
the Legislature of the Country, to check ex- 
cesses, by which the national character of Eng- 
land was so exposed to injury. The Company, 
or rather the individuals of the Direction by 
whom the Corporation was governed, were in a 
great degree dead, as has been shown, to those 
feelings which urge the mind to good and great 
actions. They, in fact, recognised no motive, 
but a desire to enrich themselves, their rela- 
tions and dependents. Their strength as a 
community, which was the natural consequence 
of this system, increased with their means of 
corruption and oppression: and such was the 
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venality of the times, that it appears that hardly 
any, however high their, station, escaped the 
contamination. , 

The occurrence of war, in 1744, between 
England and France, was the commencement of 
a new era to British India. The same system 
of Government remained; but the scene was 
changed. It had gained importance, from be- 
coming one of national contest, and from the 
new actors who were introduced. These were 
no longer unobserved factors, and agents of a 
trading company, whose obscurity left them 
without an incentive to virtue, or a dread of 
shame: but officers of distinction, who not only 
acted under the control of honourable superiors, 
but under the observation of their Country, 
which now began to take a warm interest in 
Indian affairs. 

Though it cannot be supposed that the desire 
of fame, thus excited, could, by it’s operation 
on the minds of a few individuals, effect a com- 
plete change in a system, which was radically 
bad ; it must be acknowledged to haye had a 
wonderful effect. India became a scene, in 
which character and reputation, as well as 
wealth, were to be acquired; and many of 
those, who were employed in distinguished 
stations in that Country, attained the highest 
honours, which respect and approbation can 
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bestow, or courage and talents command. The 
names of Lawrence and “Clive (both of whom 
commenced thgir career about this period of the 
History of the Company) will live as long as the 
annals of England; and be regarded as glorious 
examples, until the qualities of valour, military 
skill and elevated genius, shall cease to receive 
the applause and admiration of mankind. 

The Peace of Aix la Chapelle, which was con- 
cluded in 1748, terminated those direct hostili- 
ties which the French and English Nations had 
carried on in India; but the armies, which both 
States maintained at that period on the coast of 
Coromandel, continued to assist different native 
Princes, with the object on each side of obtain- 
ing, through such policy, a strength that would 
make their power, at the renewal of a contest, 
paramount to the other. 

Both the English and French had proceeded 
in this course for some years, with fluctuating 
success ; when the embarrassment, to which it 
Jed; induced the Directors of each Company to 
apply to their Sovereigns, to interpose their 
power to mediate their differences: and the 
terms of accommodation were actually agreed 
upon, when the war of 1756 broke out between 
the two Nations, and caused their armies in 
India to enter upon a more extended field of 
contest than ever. This contest was marked 
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by a series of unparallelled success on the part 
of the English, who remained, at the peace of 
1763, Sovereigns of the rich Pravinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa, of the Northern Circars, 
of part of the Carnatic, and of all their old pos- 
sessions on the Malabar Coast. 

In addition to the strength, which these pos- 
sessions gave to the Government of the Eng- 
lish Company, we may add the resources of 
it’s Allies, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the 
Vizier of Oude, whose power it had supported, 
and over both of whose Courts the English in- 
fluence was so completely established, that that 
Nation might be said to command the resources 
of their dominions. 

The rapid aggrandizement of the Company 
naturally called the observation of the Adminis- 
tration in England to their affairs; and in the 
year 1767, the House of Commons appointed a 
Committee to investigate the nature of the Com- 
pany’s Charters, to consider their Treaties and 
Grants, and to calculate all expenses, civil, 
naval, and military, which had been incurred 
by Government on their account. 

Their right to any territorial acquisition, was 
at this period boldly questioned, and their mono- 
poly was a subject of very free discussion; but 
they found means, as they had on former occa- 
sions, to silence opposition from those quarters 
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where they thought it might be dangerous, 
Their personal and political influence in the 
State had increased with their fortune and pa- 
tronage ; and too many had become interested 
in the golden harvest, which about this period 
opened in the East, to make it easy to control, 
much less to subvert, a body so strong and so 
united. The result of this inquiry, therefore, 
was a compromise between the Company and 
the Ministers, by which the possessions of the 
former were confirmed to them for the term of 
two years, on condition of their paying the pub- 
lic £400,000 per annum. A new engagement, 
very nearly similar to the former, took place in 
1769; but the period of it’s duration was ex- 
tended for five years. 

Before this agreement expired, the Company’s 
affairs fell into considerable embarrassment : 
and in 1773 they petitioned Government for 
pecuniary aid, which was granted; but the in- 
quiry, that the House of Commons made upon 
this occasion into their affairs, was followed by 
an act of the Legislature, which made many 
important changes in their Government both 
at home and abroad. ‘The principal of these 
were : 

ist. That the Court of Directors should in 
future, instead of being chosen annually, be 
elected for four years; six. members annually ; 
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but none to hold their seat for longer than four 
years. 

Qd. That the qualification stock should be 
£1000 instead of £500: £3000, two votes; 
and £6000, three votes. 

3d. That in lieu of the Mayor’s Court, the 
jurisdiction of which was limited to small mer- 
cantile causes, a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
consisting of a Chief Judge and three Puisne 
Judges, should be appointed by. the Crown, 
with great and extended powers of cognizance 
over the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
subjects of England, their servants and depend- 
ents, residing within the Company’s territories 
in Bengal. 

4th. A Governor General, with four Coun- 
sellors, were appointed to Fort William, and 
vested with full powers over the other Presi- 
dencies. When any differences occurred, the 
opinion of the majority was to be decisive; and 
this Board was directed by the act to transmit 
regular reports of 1t’s proceedings to the Direc- 
tors, who were, within fourteen days of the re- 
ceipt of their despatches, to furnish copies of 
them to-one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State, to whom they were also to send copies 
of any rules and ordinations which they made; 
and these were, if disapproved by his Majesty, 
to become null and void, 
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p This act appointed Warren Hastings, Esquire, 
Governor General of India; and John Clavering, 
Esquire, the Honourable George Monson, Rich- 
ard Barwell, and Phillip Francis, Esquires, the 
four first Counsellors. 

It would be foreign to the intent of this 
work, to enter into a narrative of Mr. Has- 
tings’s Government. It was, from it’s com- 
mencement till it’s termination, marked by 
events of uncommon magnitude, which ulti- 
mately gave rise to a discussion, which not only 
diffused a more general knowledge of Indian 
affairs, but awakened the British Nation toa 
more just sense of the importance of it’s inte- 
rests in India. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of con- 
tending parties and factions at this period, there 
are some leading facts relating to this part of the 
History of British India, upon which all dispas- 
sionate minds are now agreed. It is admitted, 
even by those who condemned part of his con- 
duct, that Mr. Hastings, during a time of unex- 
ampled public embarrassment, and at a moment 
when he had to contend against those from whom 
he should have derived support, showed all the 
active energy of a great Statesman ; and, by his 
spirited and éxtraordinary exertions, saved the in- 
terests of his Country in India from thatruin with 
which they were threatened ; and in which they 
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undoubtedly would have been involved, had a 
man of less resolution, fortitude and genius, 
held the reigns of Government. This is his 
praise ; and no man could wish higher: but the 
most strenuous advocates of this distinguished 
person, while they defend his personal integrity, 
are forced to acknowledge, that the whole sys- 
tem of the Government over which he presided 
was corrupt, and full of abuses. The control, or 
rather ‘right of superintendance, given by the 
act of 1774 to his Majesty’s Ministers, had 
tended more to increase, than diminish the ra- 
dical defects of the system. The Ministers 
were vested with a right of interference, but 
had little, if any, responsibility with respect to 
the conduct of the Indian Government. Their 
favour and aid were indispensable to the Go- 
vernor General; and, to secure it’s continuance, 
it became necessary, that, in addition to the 
friends of the Directors of the Company, those 
of the Ministers of the Crown should be served. 
Thus the exercise of his patronage in India be- 
came the chief, if not the only means, through 
which the Governor General could expect sup- 
port in England; and the canvassing nature of 
the constitution of that Country made it un- 
likely, that any Minister would cast away such 
a source of strength as a share in the rich ap- 
pointments of the East, Consequently, this 
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system, corrupt and inefficient as it was, might 
have long continued, had not an unwearied 
spirit of investigation dragged the voluminous 
records of the Company into light, with the 
view of criminating their principal agents. 
The first or Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons, of which Mr. Dundas was President, 
commenced the attack; and it’s reports were 
soon followed by those of the Select Committee, 
which acting under the direction and guidance 
of Mr. Burke, one of the wisest men and great- 
est orators England ever boasted, disseminated 
among all classes a general knowledge of the 
affairs of the Company. 

There can be no doubt, that the promoters of 
these inquiries (however mixed their motives 
might have been) became entitled to the grati- 
tude of their Country; as, unless such know- 
ledge had been made general, every attempt to 
ameliorate and improve a Government, where the 
temptations to continue a corrupt system were 
so strong, must have proved vain and abortive. 

The extended jurisdiction, given by the act of 
1773 to the Supreme Court of Judicature esta- 
blished at Fort William, was found in it’s ope- 
rations so hostile to the prejudices of the Natives 
of the Company’s Provinces, and so likely to 
destroy that authority, which it was meant to 
support, that it was limited by a subsequent act, 
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passed in 1781, to the Town and Suburbs of 
Calcutta. 

From the year 1779, when an act was passed, 
by which the right of the Company to terri- 
torial possessions was only extended for one 
year, till the year 1783 a continual conflict 
existed between the Directors and his Majesty’s 
Ministers, respecting the terms on which the 
Company’s Charter and exclusive privileges 
should be prolonged and supported. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the various offers, 
which were made, during this contest, by that 
Corporation, or to particularize those which 
were rejected or accepted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers: the great measures, by which this 
period was followed, have condemned them to 
oblivion ; nor had they any pretensions (for 
they were avowedly temporary expedients) to 
escape tlie fate which they have experienced. 

The most serious discussions, regarding In- 
dian affairs, took place in 1783. Mr. Dundas, 
who had been Chairman of one of the Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, brought forward in the 
beginning of this year a Bill, which proposed 
few great changes, except that of appointing 
a person, who, under the high title of Governor 
General and Captain General, should exercise 
m his own person (under certain checks) com- 
‘plete authority and control over British India, 
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This high public Officer was to be approved, 
but not nominated, by the Crown, by whom 
alone he could, be removed. It was proposed 
by this Bill, that his Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State should receive copies of all de- 
spatches: and to these provisions were added 
some good general rules with regard to the pre- 
servation of the laws, religion and usages, of 
the Natives. The principle of this Bill, which 
was the introduction, during the remainder of 
the Charter, of a more active inteiference on 
the part of the executive Government in the 
administration of the affairs of the Company, 
was generally approved. It was allowed, that 
a more efficient and energetic local Govern- 
ment was required; and that a responsibility 
more defined and more operative on all parties, 
than that established by the act of 1773, was 
indispensable to correct the gross abuses of the 
existing system; but there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion in the House of Commons 
regarding the nature of those checks, which it 
might be expedient to fix over the controlling 
powers, which it went to establish; and it was 
on this ground, that it’s utility was chiefly 
combated. Though this Bill for the Govern- 
ment of India did not succeed, it gave birth to 
one of a nearly similar character, which was 
introduced and carried by Mr. Pitt in the next 
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sessions. But as that great measure chiefly 
owed it’s success to the feelings created in the 
minds of the Directors and Proprietors by the 
agitation of the plan brought forward by his 
political rival Mr. Fox, it will be first necessary 
to take a short view of that measure. 

In 1783, Mr. Fox brought forward his ce- 
lebrated Bills for the better regulation and 
government of the British possessions in India. 
These Bills* proceeded on a principle, stated in 
their preamble, that disorders of an alarming 
nature and magnitude had long prevailed in the 
administration of the territorial possessions, 
revenue and commerce, of British India: that 
the Natives were reduced to distress, and the 
public interests in danger of being ruined; a 
remedy was in consequence become necessary, 
and the following was proposed: 

That the whole power, now vested in the 
Court of Directors and Proprietors, should be 
for the space of four years transferred to seven 
Directors or Commissioners, named in the act; 
to aid whom, nine Assistant Directors, named 
also in the act, were selected from Proprietors 
holding at least £2000 stock each. These, 
however, were entirely placed under the orders 


* They were two; one meant to regulate the home, or, as 
the Bill termed them, the domestic affairs of the Company; the 
ether, their foreign Government. 
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of the former. On the occurrence of the death, 
resignation, or removal, (on charges substantiated 
before the Houge of Commons,) of one of the 
seven principal Directors, the vacancy was to 
be supplied by the King; if one happened 
among the nine Assistant Directors, the Pro- 
prietors of stock (as qualified by the act of 
1773) were to elect another. 

The principle of these Bills, 1n regard to the 
power to be given to the Governor General, 
was directly opposite to that of Mr. Dundas. 
It was declared, that the powers of the Gover- 
nor General in Council should on no occasion 
be delegated to such Governor alone, or to any 
person or persons whatever; and the Governor 
General and Council were restricted in all cases 
as much as it seemed practicable, but particu- 
larly in that of making war. The Governor 
General was declared not to have the power of 
entering, or invading with an armed force, the 
dominion of any Prince of India, except upon 
intelligence, the credibility of which was to be 
admitted, and individually recorded by the ma- 
jority of the Members of his Council, that such 
Prince was about to make war on the Company 
or their Allies. The Governor General and 
Council were not permitted, without orders 
from the Commissioners, to enter into any 
-offensive alliance for the sharing any Country 
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between the Company and a Native Prince; 
nor were they to hire out any troops (European 
or’ Native) in the territories of any Indian 
State... 

These were the leading provisions of these 
celebrated Bills, which, though passed with a 
great majority in the House of Commons, were 
thrown out by the Lords, and terminated in the 
expulsion from office of the Statesman by whom 
they were framed, and the party by whom they 
were supported. Mr. Fox’s measure was de- 
claredly temporary, and adopted as an expedient 
for the moment, The seven Commissioners, 
whom he proposed, were to act like Trustees 
to a Bankrupt House of Commerce, and were to 
manage the affairs of the East India Company 
until it was determined ‘what was best and 
wisest for the future regulation of their con- 
cerns. What would have been the ultimate ar- 
rangement for the Government of India, had 
this plan been carried into execution, cannot be 
known; butit is not probable that the Company 
would ever, have regained their power. It is 
not, however, intended to enter in this place 
into any discussion regarding the merits or de- 
fects of Mr. Fox’s Bills. The wisdom and 
foresight, which these in some parts displayed, 
were certainly clouded by strong party-spirit 
and prejudice; and, from the want of correct 
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and complete information, many of his leading 
principles were every way inapplicable to the 
actual state of the Country for which they were 
framed by that ‘great Statesman. 

This scheme, though it was an improve- 
ment upon the former administration of India, 
would probably have been found erroneous in 
some of it’s most fundamental principles; but 
particularly in that, by which, instead of giving 
confidence to the ruling authority of India un- 
der great and direct responsibility, it multiplied 
checks upon the local Government; and thus, 
by the diminution of it’s power, lowered and 
weakened it’s means of action; and rendered it 
more incompetent, than it had been before, to 
those great, and indeed sovereign, functions, 
which it has to perform. The clamour against 
Mr. Fox’s Bill was excessive. His scheme of 
seven Commissioners was represented as a 
means, which he had devised to perpetuate his 
own power. His measures went, it was said, 
to establish an influence in the hands of Minis- 
ters, unknown to the Constitution of the Coun- 
try: and the East India Company, who had 
been before hated and abused on account of 
their monopoly and imputed crimes, became 
the object of pity and commiseration ; and were 
represented by the writers of the day, as an in- 
jured and unprotected Body, who were likely 
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to have their privileges violated, and their rights 
invaded, by a rash and ambitious Minister, 

From this violence of party's Age, the right of 
regulating the Company’s affairs became a poli- 
tical conflict between two great and nearly 
equally balaticed, parties;, and the scale was 
turned by a coalition between Mr. Pitt and the 
Court of Directors, or rather the great majority 
of the Proprietors, of India Stock ; who, though 
originally adverse to any interference in their 
concerns, when they found they could not avert 
that event, naturally chose that side which was 
least unfavourable to what they considered as 
their established rights and privileges. 
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‘Ir will be useful, in this place, not only to take 
a view of Mr. Pitt’s Bill of 1784, but of the 
explanatory Act of 1786, and of such Acts as 
have been subsequently passed; as they col- 
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lectively form the ‘basis of the present constitu- 
tion of our Indidn Government, the nature of 
which will be best elucidated by a concise 
statement of their principal provisions; and 
this statement will prevent the necessity of 
interrupting the narrative with any repeti- 
tions on this branch of the subject. 

Mr. ‘Pitt’s Bill of 1784, appointed six Privy 
Counsellors to be Commissioners for the affairs 
of India; of whom, one of the Secretaries of 
State for the time being was President. These 
Commissioners, who were appointed by his 
Majesty, and removable at his pleasure, were 
vested with a control and superintendance over 
all civil, military and revenue, Officers of the 
Company; and the Directors of that Corpora- 
tion were obliged to lay before them all papers 
relative to the management of their possessions ; 
and to obey all orders which they received from 
them, on points connected with their civil or 
military government, or the revenues of their 
territories. 

The Commissioners were obliged to return 
the copies of papers, which they received from 
the Directors, in fourteen days, with their ap- 
probation ; or to state at large their reasons for 
disapproving of them; and their despatches, so 
approved or amended, were to be sent to India, 
unless -the Commissioners should attend to any 
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representations of the Court of Directors, re- 
specting further alterations m them. 

The Court of. Directors had no power to send 
any orders regarding their civil or military go- 
vernment, without the sanction of the Com- 
missioners; but these might (if the Directors 
neglected to send true copies of their intended 
despatches, upon any subject, within fourteen 
days) send from themselves orders and instruc- 
tions relative to the civil or military concerns 
of the Company, to any of the Presidencies 
of India; and these instructions the Court of 
Directors were, in such case, bound to forward. 

If the Commissioners forwarded any orders 
te the Court of Directors on points not relating 
to the civil or military government, or to the 
revenues of the territorial possessions of the 
Company, the Directors might appeal to the 
King and Council. 
~-In all cases of secrecy, and particularly such 
as related to war or peace with the Native 
Powers of India, the Commissioners had the 
power of sending their orders to the local 
Government of India, through a Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors; which Com- 
mittee, by the act, could in this case only be 
considered as the vehicle of the instructions to 
the local authorities in India. 

- The chief Government in India was by this 
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act to consist of a Governor General and three 
Counsellors; and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces for the time being had a voice and 
precedence next after the Governor General ; 
but was not to succeed, in the event of a va- 
cancy, unless by special appointment of the 
Directors. 

The constitution of the Government of the 
subordinate Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay, was the same as Bengal; and at both, the 
Governor had, hke the Governor General, a 
casting vote in Council. 

These Settlements were by this act placed 
completely under the rule of the Governor 
General in Council, on all poimts connected 
with negotiations with the Country Powers, 
peace or war, and the application of their 
revenues and forces. 

The King had a right, by this act, to recall 
the Governor General, or any Officer of the 
Company, from India: and if the Court of 
Directors did not within two months nomi- 
nate some person to a vacancy, which occur- 
red in any of the principal stations, such ay 
Governor General, Governor, Commander-in- 
Chief, or Counsellors, to which it was their 
duty to appoint, the Crown became possessed 
of the right to make such nomination. 
¢-Lt was declared by this act, that as the pur- 
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suit of schemes.ef conquest. was repugnant to 
the wish, to the-honour and.the policy, of the 
British Nation,.that it was not lawful for, the 
Governor General in Council. of Fort Wilham, 
without the express authority and concord of 
the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Com- 
mittee, either to declare or commence hostilities, 
or to enter into any treaty for making war 
against any of the Native Princes or States in 
India, or any treaty guaranteeing the dominions 
of such Princes or States, except when hosti- 
lities have been commenced, or preparations 
actually, made for the attack of the British 
Nation in India, or of some of the States and 
Princes, whose dominions it shall be engaged 
by subsisting treaties to defend. 

The subordinate Presidencies were prohibited 
by this act from making war or peace, without 
erders from Fort William, the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the Secret Committee ; except in cases 
of sudden emergency or imminent danger, when 
it would be ruinous or unsafe to postpone such 
hostilities or treaty. The Supreme Government 
had the power given them of suspending any of 
the Governors of the subordinate Settlements, 
who disobeyed their orders. 

A new and extraordinary Court was consti- 
tuted by this act, for the trial of Indian delin- 
quents. It was formed of a specified number 
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of Members of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons; and had great powers given to it, 
for the purpose of bringing to,justice persons 
whom it was stated, that common Courts tould 
not reach. But it is needless to dwell upon thrs 
part of the Bill, as it was, in consequence of re- 
presentations from the British subjects in India, 
completely new-modelled and changed. 

An act was passed in 1786, by which several 
parts of the act of 1784 were explained and 
amended. The power of appointing a civil ser- 
vant, of twelve years’ standing, on the occurrence 
of a vacancy, to Councils, was given to the local 
Governments of India. 

The appointment of a Commander-in-Chief to 
Councils was made an act of option, not of ne- 
cessity. The Directors were vested with the 
power of appointing the Commander-in-Chief 
in India Governor General, &c. of making the 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras and Bombay 
President of those Settlements; and, what was 
more important, the Governor General, and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, were vested 
by this act with a discretionary right of acting, 
in extraordinary cases, without the concurrence 
of their Councils, being held solely and per- 
sonally responsible for any consequences, which 
might ensue from the measures adopted under 
such circumstances. - 
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This great power was only given ta such Go- 
vernor General or Governors, as were specifi- 
cally appointed to those stations, and did not 
devolve to their casual successors; and it did 
not extend to cases of a judicial nature, or to 
the alteration of any established regulations 
for the civil government of the British Set- 
tlements in India. 

In 1797, an act was passed, by which Courts 
were established at Madras and Bombay with 
powers nearly similar to those which had been 
before given to the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bengal. These Courts were made alto- 
gether independent of the Company’s Govern- 
ments in India; but they were not competent 
to try informations against the Governor or 
Council, unless in cases of felony or treason. 
The regulations of these Courts were in some 
respect altered, by an act passed in 1800, when 
a Chief Judge, and two Puisne Judges, were 
appointed to the Court of Judicature at Madras. 

The intention of Mr. Pitt’s Bill for the better 
administration of Indian affairs, was avowedly 
more that of temporary reform, than of final 
establishment. It’s object was rather directed to 
a correction of abuses, and to a control of power, 
than to the complete removal of admitted evils, 
or the actual introduction of an efficient system. 
More could not have been expected, and per- 
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haps was not intended. ‘As his plan proceeded 
on the avowed ground: of maintaining, instead 
of demolishing, .the established constitution of 
the Company’s Government, 2 great part of the 
efhiciency of the new system was sacrificed ta the 
forms of the old; and much of that embarrass- 
ment,. which has attended the operation of this 
measure, may be traced to that spirit of concilia- 
tion in which it was originally framed. 

The circumstances under which this system 
commenced, were particularly favourable to it’s’ 
success and popularity. The admitted abuses 
which it corrected, the great strength of the 
Administration in England at the time when it 
was introduced, the ability and influence of the 
President of the Board of Control, and the firm- 
ness and integrity of the nobleman who was 
first.invested with the high powers, which the 
amended Bill of 1786 so wisely gave to the 
Governor General of India; all contributed to 
cover it’s defects, and to bring it’s merits into the 
most prominent point of view. But subsequent 
events have shown, that it required all these 
aids to render it successful, and that the failure 
of any one of them would have had the most 
serious effect upon it’s operation. 

In proof of this assertion, it is only necessary 
to advert to the eagerness with which the Court 
of. Directors have seized, every opportunity, 
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which the castiat wéakness or changes in the 
Administration of the Country has afforded 
them, to regain that influence and authority, 
which they had lost. Since‘the dissolution of 
Mr. Pitt’s first Administration in 1801, they 
have been engaged in continual contentions 
with the Board of Control. During almost the 
whole period that Lord Dartmouth presided at 
that Board, these contentions literally pre- 
vented the necessary orders being sent to 
India; and it may be doubted whether the 
conciliatory policy, which his immediate suc- 
cessor (under nearly similar circumstances) 
thought it expedient to pursue, was not at- 
tended with equally bad effects to the public 
mterests, 

The Court of Directors are a highly respect- 
able body of men; and they have acted under 
this Bill, as all men in their situation would 
have acted. They have regretted the loss of 
power, and have desired to regain it. They 
have been placed in a situation, where they had 
two interests to promote, which were generally, 
if not always, opposite in their nature. The 
one, the general interests of the Nation, the 
other, the particular interests of the Corpora- 
tion. Can it be either a subject of surprise or 
reproach, that the Directors have generally 
proved true to the latter? o+, in other ‘words, 
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ithat: they have supported an>interest, whith 
supported them; that they have been faithful 
to their constituents, and to the vital principles 
of their constitution, which, though well adapt- 
ed to the administration of those commercial 
interests for which it was first framed, was un- 
sulted to the Political Government of a large 
Empire. This fact, indeed, was admitted by 
all, that from the theory of Mr. Pitt’s Bill the 
power of the Court of Directors, as a Political 
Body, should be extinct; but the result has 
proved otherwise. The influence of the Com- 
pany in the House of Commons has supported 
their authority in Leadenhall Street; and when 
the Administration has not been strong, the 
control over them has been almost nugatory. 
There certainly can be no reasonable objection 
to the Court of Directors, considered as a body 
of liberal and well-informed men, being in- 
trusted with the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India; but there is an objection, and a 
strong one, grounded on the nature of their 
constitution, as the Directors of a commercial 
company. In the present great scale of our 
Indian Empire, those intrusted with it’s Go- 
vernment should be suited, from their habits 
and objects in life, to the arduous duties which 
they have to full: their views should be ex- 
tended to the gegeral prosperity of the Empite 
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which they rule; and not confined, or rather 
directed, to a particular branch of it: and they 
should (inte whatever shape the nature of the 
Government of England required them to be 
formed) be constituted upon principles, which, 
while they subjected them to a severe and di- 
rect responsibility to their Country, left their 
exertions in the execution of the great trust 
committed to them free and unembarrassed. 

The failure of Mr. Pitt’s Bill in it’s operation 
in this essential point, was foretold by Mr. 
Burke. ‘ The scheme of reconciling a Diurec- 
‘‘ tion really and truly deliberative” (said that 
great Orator and Statesman) “ with an office 
“* really and substantially controlling, is a sort 
‘* of machinery, that can be kept in order only 
‘‘a short time. Either the Directors will 
‘** dwindle into clerks, or the Secretary of State, 
“as has hitherto been the case, will leave 
‘* every thing to them, often through design, 
‘‘ and often through neglect. If both should 
“‘ affect activity ; collision, procrastination, 
“ delay, and in the end utter confusion, 
‘‘ must ensue.” 

The best mode ef judging every system of 
this nature, is by it’s practical result; and a 
eursery view of the principal political events, 
which have occurred in the Government of 
India since the introduction ef Mr. Pitt’s Bill, 
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will be the best comment .upon the -meérits and 
defects of a measure, which, -it, never must be 
forgotten, was deemed, as I have before stated; 
by it’s great author, as an experiment; and ene 
in which, from the difficulty of the task, human 
wisdom could hardly venture to anticipate suc+ 
cess. 

The first person to whom the great powers, 
vested in the Governor General of India by 
the act of Parliament passed in 1786, were 
intrusted, was Marquis Cornwallis; and the 
character of that nobleman was suited to the 
high charge. Firm in his purposes, possessing 
unwearied zeal, and unsullied honour, -he 
proceeded toward the objects which he had 
In view, with a vigour and decision which 
commanded success. The great reforms and 
changes, which he effected in the military and 
civil establishments of India, and the system 
of internal rule that he introduced into the 
Provinces of Bengal and Bahar, will: ever 
reflect the highest honour on his name. 

The censideration he enjoyed in England 
greatly promoted that success which attended 
him mm India. His rank and character, while it 
placed him above the influence of the Ministers 
of the Crown, or ‘the fear of the Court of Direc> 
ters, commanded a respect from the civil and 
military servants of the Company, which, added 
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tothe Mereased powers with which he was 
vested, frééd him from every shadow of opposi- 
tion. He was enabled, from the same causes, to 
stimulate to exertion, by the distinction which 
his personal favour bestowed, the first talents in 
India ;' and to combine the efforts of every am- 
bitious and honourable mind in the support of 
the measures of his Administration. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detailed 
history of Lord Cornwallis’s Government. <A 
concise review of the prominent political events, 
which marked his Administration ; and of those 
principles, which guided his conduct under 
them; will sufficiently elucidate the subject, 
and answer the object of this Sketch. 

The principal event, which occurred during 
his Administiation, was the war with Tippoo 
Sultaun. This had it’s origin in a violent aggtes- 
sion of that Prince, who, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber 1789, stormed the lines of the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, a Prince who was acknowledged under 
the protection of the English Government, by 
the stipulations of a treaty, which had been 
¢oncluded with Tippoo in 1784. 

To understand the nature and extent of the 
gtéat political changes which were the conse- 
queneeés of this event, it will be necessary, be- 
fore I detail the causes of the war with Tippoo 
Sultaun, to trace, in a succinct manner, the 
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history of the alliances which Lord Cornwalhs 
thought it his duty, on this important occas 
sion, to form with the States of-Hyderabad an 

Poonah. _ 

By a treaty, concluded between the Nizam 
and the Company in 1766, the latter engaged 
to furnish that Prince with a subsidiary force, 
when it was required, to settle the affairs of his 
Government; with a provision, however, that 
they. should be at liberty to withdraw either a 
part or the whole of such force, whenever the 
safety of their own Settlements, or the territo- 
ries of the Carnatic, rendered such a measure 
necessary ;- and by a subsequent article of the 
same treaty, the Nizam engaged (with a similar 
provision) to afford the Company, when re- 
quired, the aid of his troops. 

A corps of two battalions joined the Nizam’s 
army under this treaty ; but were soon obliged, 
by the treachery of that Prince, who formed a 
connexion with Hyder, to return to the Com- 
pany’s territories. 

The rupture, which this conduct on the part 
of the Nizam caused with the Company’s Go- 
vernment, terminated in 1768 in another treaty, 
by which that Prince not only agreed to consi- 
der Hyder Naigue as an usurper, dnd to revoke 
all sunnuds, or distinctions, which that Chief 
bed received from him or any former Soubahdat 
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of the Deckan; but to aid the Company in ob- 
taining possession of the Dewanee of the Car- 
natic Balaghaut-(or the Country of Hyder), on 
the condition of their paying him a peishcush of 
seven lacks of rupees for that Country. 

The cession of the Circar of Guntoor to ‘the 
Company, on the death or misconduct of the 
Nizain’s brother, was an express stipulation of 
this treaty; and it was also agreed, that the 
English should furnish the Nizam, on requisi- 
tion, with a subsidiary corps of two battalions 
of Sepoys, with guns; on the condition, how- 
ever, of his defraying the actual expense of 
such corps, while it remained in his service. 

This corps had never been required by the 
Nizam: and the connexion between that 
Prince and the Company was, notwithstanding 
this treaty, of a general and unsettled nature, 
till the year 1788; when Lord Cornwallis, with 
a view to obtain the Guntoor Circars, and to 
effect a settlement of the arrears of peishcush 
due for the Circars, deputed a British Resident 
(Sir John Kennaway) to Hyderabad. 

The demand of the cession of Guntoor, agree- 
ably to the condition of the treaty of 1768, was 
accompanied with military preparations, which 
secured a prompt compliance on the part of the 
Nizam ; who, from the unfortunate issue of a 
recent contest with Tippoo Sultaun, appeared 
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to’ be, at the moment when it was made, «most 
anxious for the alliance of the British Govern 
ment; and, with a view to thissobjeet, he had’ 
deputed Meer Abdool Cassim to Calcutta, for’ 
the purpose.of conveying fully ins sentiments 
and wishes to the Governor General. 

The mission of Meer Abdool Cassim * was 
productive of a new engagement, (explanatory 
of the treaty of 1768,) conveyed in the form of 
a letter from Lord Cornwallis. to the Nizam; 
but declared by the former to be equally bind- 
ing upon the Eritish Nation as a regular treaty, 
which, Lord Cornwallis informed the Nizam, 
he was prevented entering into (unless just 
cause should be given) by the laws of his 
Ceuntry, and the injunctions of the King and 
Company of England. 

This public instrument, which was dated the 
ist of July 1789, after stating the motives, which- 
regniated the conduct of the English Gévern-- 
ment 10 insisting on the cession of the Guntcor 
Circars, and the objections which existed: to- 
giving any farther security, than the pledge of 
national faith, for the regular payment of the 
peishcush, (the arrears of which: had ° been 
settled in a manner satisfactory. to bath parties,) 


* This able man was afterwards better known under his title 
Meer ‘Allum. He died Prime Minister at Hyserabad in 
Nex. POE. , 6 — vs x 
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proceeds to explain the 6th article of the treaty 
of 1768, which, it states, shall be-‘agreed ta mean, 
“* That the ‘foree éngaged for ‘by this article; 
(two battalions of Sepoys, and six pieces of can- 
non manned by Europeans,) shall be granted, 
whenever the Nizam:shall apply for it; making 
only one exception, that it is not to be-em- 
ployed against any Powers in alliance with the 
Company; viz. Pundit Purdhaun, Madhajee 
Scindiah, Madhajee Ragojee Bhonslah, and 
ether Mahratta Chiefs, the Nabob of Artedt, 
Nabob Vizier, or the Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Travancore.” 

This explanation altered one very material 
part of the alliance. The right, which.the Com- 
pany had, under the treaty of 1768, to-withhoid 
er withdraw the subsidiary force with which it 
was bound to aid the Nizam, was abrogated ; 
and the right of that Prince to keep'and employ 
that force in any manner he chose, so long as ‘it 
was not employed against the above specified 
Princes and Chiefs in alliance with the Com-/ 
pany, was fully recognised and established. 

It would appear from subsequent parts of this 
letter, that Meer Abdool Cassim must have been 
directed to use his endeavours to persuade the’ 
Governor General to adopt measures for the ful- 
filment of those articles in the treaty af 1768, 
which related to the vesting of the Dewaueg ef: 
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the Carnatic Balaghaut in the Gompany, on the 
candition of paying a sum of seven lacks of 
rupees annually to the Nizam for that Country; 
ox, in other words, to proceed, on the grounds of 
the treaty of 1768, to dispossess Tippoo Sultaun 
of his territories. 

The Governor General rejected those propo- 
sitions, as inadmissible, from the lapse of time 
which had occurred, and the relations of general 
amity 2 which the British Government then 
stood to the Prince, whose possessions such an 
engagement would affect. 

But, though Tippoo Sultaun had not shown 
any open indication of hostility against the Eng- 
lish Government, or it’s Allies, at the period to 
which we ajlude, his conduct must have been 
such, as to make Lord Cornwallis believe, that 
he cherished hostile projects against the British 
Government; or his Lordship would hardly, in 
consequence of the above propositions of the 
Nizam, have entered into a political engage- 
ment with that Prince, which might justly be 
deemed more than merely defensive guineas 
Tippoo Syltaun, ~ 

The desire, indeed, of not offending aeaiats 
the letter of the Act of Parliament, would ap- 
pear on this occasion to haye led to a trespass 
on it’s spirit, by the revival-of an. offensive allix« 
ance against Tippop Sultanp; for such the treaty 
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‘of 1768 undoubtedly was; because, though 
Lord Cornwallis, in his letter of the 1st of July 
1789, declares, that circumstances have totally 
prevented the execution of those articles in the 
treaty of 1768, which go to vest the Company 
with the Dewanee of the Carnatic Balaghaut ; 
yet he adds, ** Should it hereafter happen, that 
‘‘ the Company should obtain possession of the 
“ Country mentioned in those articles with 
‘“ your Highness’s assistance, they (the Com- 
‘“ pany) will strictly perform the stipulations 
** in favour of your Highness and the Mah- 
‘“* rattas.” 

It is necessary to remark in this place, that 
two treaties had been concluded, subsequently 
to the treaty of 1768, between Hyder Ally 
Khan and the British Government; and the 
latter State had cencluded a treaty of peace with 
his son Tippoo Sultaun in 1784, by which it had 
fully recognised his right of sovereignty to the 
territories which he possessed: and assuredly, 
under such circumstances, the revival, with any 
modification, of an offensive alliance against his 
power, could not but alarm that Prince. Nor 
was his alarm likely to be dispelled by that 
qualification in the engagement, which pro- 
vided, that no immediate operation should be 
undertaken against his dominions; as the ex- 
pression, by which that qualification was fol- 
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lowed, showed, that the eventual execution ‘of 
those articles, which went to divest him of his 
territories, was not deemed am improbable, or, 
at least, an impossible occurrence by the con- 
tracting Powers. 

Another part of this engagement, which ap- 
peared calculated to excite apprehension in the 
mind of Tippoo, was, the stipulations which re- 
garded the employment of the subsidiary force 
granted to the Nizam; which was made discre- 
tional, with the exception of not acting against 
some specified Prince and Chiefs, Allies of the 
British Government; among whom he was not 
included. 

That such ideas were entertained by Tippoo, 
from the moment he heard of the conclusion of 
this engagement, there cannot be adoubt. It 
would indeed appear, by a letter from the Resi- 
dent at Poonah, that the Minister of that Court 
considered this engagement as one of an offen- 
sive nature against Tippoo Sultaun. 

. There is no person acquainted with the nature 
of the times in which this engagement was 
formed, but ‘must be sensible that every mea- 
sure of precautionary policy was then necessary, 
on the part of the British Government, to coun- 
teract and frustrate the ambitious designs ‘of 
Tippes Sultaun: but what has been stated will 
show, that the literal construction of the restri¢- 
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tions. of the Act of Parliament had, upon: this 
eecasion, the. effect of making the Governor 
General pursue a course, which was perhaps not 
only questionable in point of faith; but.which 
must have been more offensive to Tippoo Sul- 
taun, and more calculated to produce a war with 
that Prince, than an avowed contract of a de- 
fensive engagement framed for the express and 
legitimate purpose of limiting his inordinate 
ambition. __ 

As soon as the actual hostile ageressions -of 
Tippoo Sultaun relieved Lord Cornwallis from 
the restraints under which he considered himself 
placed by the letter of the Act of Parliament, 
he. hastened to secure, by every effort within his 
power, the hearty co-operation.of the Nizam, in 
the war in which that aggression had, involved 
the. Company, In his instructions to the Resi- 
dent at the Court of that Chief, under date the 
28th of January 1790, he directs him to infurm 
the Court of Hyderabad of the infraction,, by 
Lippoo, of the treaty of peace between him and 
the Company; to take every opportunity in-his 
power to expose in it’s proper colours the faith- 
Jess character of. that.Prince, and to-explain to 
the Nizam.and hig Ministers the great. advan- 
tages,.which they may derive feom forming a 
close connexion with the. British Government. 
~ dhe, Governor General also> authprized- the 
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Resident to assure the Nizam, (as ah induces 
ment to bring him to an early declaration in 
favour of the British Government,) that no 
peace would be concluded with Tippoo, without 
securing to him a full participation of the advan- 
tages which might be obtained by the war; and 
that as the conduct of Tippoo had placed the 
English Government at liberty, it was ready to 
enter into a defensive alliance with the Nizam, 
for the mutual guarantee against Tippoo of the 
territories, which might be possessed by the 
respective parties, when the war should be 
terminated. . 

The Governor General, in the same instruc- 
tions, vested the Resident of Hyderabad with 
the fullest power to encourage every advance, 
which might be made by Tippoo Sultaun’s tribu- 
taries, or subjects, toward forming a connexion 
with the Company ; and directed him to employ 
persons of rank in obtaiming information of 
Tippoo’s designs; or in persuading any of his 
Ministers or principal Officers to abandon him, 
and to act under the direction of the English 
Government in their endeavour to overturn his 
power; and the Resident was assured, that 
whatever engagements he might contract with 
persons of that description, should be punctuaily 
fulfilled by Government. 

_. A treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
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was, in conformity to these instructions, con- 
cluded with the Nizam on the 4th of July 1790, 
and ratified by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil on the 29th of the same month. « 

The provisions of this treaty were, that mea- 
sures should be immediately taken to punish 
Tippoo Sultaun, and to deprive him of the means 
ef disturbing the general tranquillity. That the 
Nizam and Paishwah should both vigorously 
prosecute the war; that the former should send 
a contingent of ten thousand horse to act with 
the Company’s army, which body were to be 
paid by the Company; that an equal division 
of conquests between the contracting parties, 
was to be made, at the conclusion of the peace, 
with the exception of such forts and territories 
as the Honourable Company might take previ- 
ously to the commencement of hostilities by the 
other parties. 

- That particular Zemindars and Polygars, who 
were-specified, having been formerly dependent 
upon the Nizam aad Mahrattas, should (if their 
forts and territories were taken) be placed upon 
the same footing, ia aplation to these Powers, 
as formerly. That-in the event of a-peace 
becoming expedient,.it should be settled by 
mutual- consent; and that, -after it’s conclusion, 
any attack by Tippoo on one-of the parties, 
avas to be punished by all, in-the mode, and on 
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the conditions, which the contracting parties 
might hereafter settle. 

It appears from the correspondence of the 
Resident, that the Nizam throfghout this ne- 
gotiation testified the greatest suspicion of the 
Mahrattas; and at one conference he asked 
the British Resident, What this Goveinment 
would do, if, during the absence of his army, 
while assisting the Company, the Paishwah, in- 
vited by Tippoo, should invade his dominions ¢ 
‘* The Company ought to sacrifice them all in 
‘‘ your Highness’s defence,” replied the Resi- 
dent, with an honourable warmth, which gave 
confidence to that Prince; who, ‘however, con- 
tinued to use his earnest endeavours, during 
the negotiation of this treaty, to induce the 
English Government to make, by a specific 
article, the guarantee of his dominions. And 
though the Governor General, from a just ap- 
prehension of giving offence to the Paishwah, 
and of losing the benefit of his co-operation in 
the war, evaded a compliance with his request, 
he nevertheless authorized the Resident to give 
the Nizam assurances, which were calculated 
to confirm his hope of accomplishing this* ob- 
ject at a more favourable juncture. 

The principle on which Lord Cornwallis re- 
sisted the solicitations of the Nizam on this 
point, is distinctly expressed in his despatch 
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to the Resident, of the 12th April 1790. “ I 
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trust,” he states, ‘‘ that the’ more that his 
Highness reflects upon the nature of his pro- 
position, that I should engage to interfere, in 
case the Mahrattas should at any time make 
unreasonable demands upon him; he will 
more clearly see, that as the Mahrattas have 
acceded heartily and cardially to the con- 
federacy, it would be highly improper in me 
to suppose that they would be inclined to 
treat one of their own Allies with injustice ; 
and congequently, that such an assurance 
must appear to them in a light highly injuri- 
ous and offensive. 

‘ But in order,” his Lordship continues, 
to prove to his Highness how anxious I am 
to go every justifiable length to show my re- 


‘gard to his interests, and to gratify him in his 


wishes, you may inform him, that, provided 
the Mahrattas do not positively object to it; 
I will agree to it’s becoming an additional ar- 
ticle in the present treaty; that should dif- 
ferences arise between any two of the Con- 
federates, the third party shall be bound to 
interpose his good offices, and to take eyery 
means in his power to bring those differences 
to a just and amicable settlement.” , 

The Resident was, in the same despatch, au- 


thorized to inform the Nizam and his Minis- 
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ters, that, should an article to the above effect 
be assented to. by the Poonah Government, and 
any case should arise, in which Lord Corn- 
wallis’s interference should be called upon, in 
consequence of it, they should always find him 
in the best disposition to endeavour to save his 
Highness from the necessity of submitting to 
mortification or injury. 

‘These assurances appear to have had the ef- 
fect of giving confidence to the Nizam, and of 
reconciling him to the treaty in the shape in 
which it was concluded; and in a despatch to 
the Resident, under date the 29th July, which 
accompanied the treaty, Lord Cornwallis con- 
firmed the hopes which his former assurances 
had led that Prince to entertain upon this 
point. | 

“ T am perfectly convinced,” he iaforms the 
Resident in a paragraph of his despatch, “ that 
‘¢ you will spare no pains to show the Nizam 
‘© how much he is called upon, by considera- 
‘¢ tions of honour and interest, to fulfil his en- 
‘* gagements with the strictest punctuality, and 
“ to exert the whole power of his Governggent 
‘* an the most vigorous prosecution ef the war: 
“* and although it will be necessary for you to 
‘** be constantly upon your guard against en- 
** couraging his Highness and his Ministers in 
** too sanguine hopes respecting the value of 
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f* the future connexion,’ which they may ex- 
** pect to form with this Government,’ “and to 
avoid making use of any expressions of at- 
§ tention to the Nizam’s interests, which could 
‘© furnish ground for jeatousy to the Mahrtattas; 
‘* yet you may constantly assure the Nizam 
‘and his Ministers, that they may depend 
‘* npon receiving the most unequivocal marks 
*< of cordiality and friendship from the Com- 
f pany, in return for whatever proofs they 
“* shall give of their attention to our interests 
and wishes in the prosecution of the present 
“war; and that they will find us well ‘dis- 
‘< posed, when a proper opportunity offers, to 
* take such further steps for drawing the con- 
‘ nexion closer between the two Governments, 
“as may be consistent with good faith and a 
** due attention te subsisting engagements with 
** our other Allies.” 

Such was the policy, which the Marquis 
Cornwallis pursued on this critical occasion 
with the Nizam. He afforded to that Prince 
immediate-security, by the aid of a subsidiary 
foreg;, he held out prospects to him of great 
and permanent advantages, by the favourable 
conditions of the offensive and defensive alli- 
ance against Tippoo Sultaun; and by the 
assurantes conveyed to him through the 
British. Resident at his Court, ke taught him 
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to expect, in the further happy cultivation and 
improvement of the alliance, which had been 
contracted, a complete security, at a more con- 
venient opportunity, against that most serious 
of all dangers which threatened his power, the 
restless and insatiable.ambition of his Mahratta 
neighbours." | 

The wisdom of this policy was seen in it’s 
result. The Nizam co-operated with perfect 
sincerity in the war against the Sultaun; and 
though the character of his troops and the habits 
ef his Government, prevented that benefit from 
his aid, which might have been expected from 
the numbers of his army, and the extent of his 
resources, there cannot be a doubt, but that his 
exertions, however ill conducted, contributed 
in a considerable degree to the happy termina- 
tion of a war, which indeed could nevér have 
been carried on upon such a scale without his 
assistance. 
. The connexion of the British Government 
with the Court of Poonah subsequent to the 
treaty of Salbhye, had been of a general though 
friendly nature. Lord Cornwailis had, om-the 
first appearance of a rupture with Tippoo, -di- 
rected his attention to an alliance. with the 
Paishwah; and when the condact of the Sul- 
taun made:war unavoidable, he transmitted in- 
structions to the Resident at Poonah, Sir Chartes 
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'Mallet, of nearly similar import to these de- 
spatched on the same occurrence to the Resident 
at Hyderabad., There existed no subsidiary en- 
gagements with the Court of Poonah: and in 
these instructions, which were.dated the 27th 
of January 1790, his Lordship expressed a.lepe, 
that the Mahrattas would act by themselves in 
the war, as he apprehended risk, from the.com- 
position of their army, (being almost all cavalry,) 
te any small body of English infantry: he, how- 
ever, informed the Resident, that if they could 
not be induced to take an active part without 
the aid of a British corps, measures should be 
taken to afford it. 

The Poonah State appears to — been, from 
a variety of causes, perfectly imclined to the 
proposed alliance: but the emergency. of the 
period made those delays, which are habitual to 
a Mahratta State, a subject of the most serious 
anxiety; and it would appear from a despatch 
from Lord Cornwallis to Sir Charles Mallet, 
under date the 28th of February, that he felt 
strongly at this moment the injurious operation 
of #hose restrictions, which had prevented his 
cultivating, at a less urgent and more favaurable 
period, the alliance of the Paishwah. 
. ‘* Some considerable advantages have, no 
‘* doubt, been experienced,” his Lordship. states, 
“ by the system of neutrality, which the Legis- 
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‘* lature required of the Governments in this 
‘“ Country; but it has at the same time been 
‘¢ attended with the unavoidable inconvenience 
‘‘ of our being constantly exposed to the 
‘“ necessity of commencing a war, without 
‘‘ having previously secured the assistance of 
‘** efficient,Allies. ’ 
“< The late outrageous infraction of the treaty 
“ of peace by Tippoo Sultaun,” his Lordship 
adds, ‘‘ furnishes a case in point. We could 
‘* not suffer the dominions of the Rajah of Tra- 
‘‘ yvancore, who was included by name, as our 
‘< Ally in that treaty, to be ravaged or insulted, 
‘“« without being justly charged with pusillani- 
‘““ mity, or a flagrant breach of faith, and with- 
* out dishonouring ourselves, by that means, in 
‘¢ the view of all the Powers in India; and as 
“<. we have been almost daily obliged, for several 
** years past, to declare to the Mahrattas, and 
‘‘ to the Nizam, that we were precluded from 
‘* contracting any new engagements with them 
‘“* for affording them aid against the injustice or 
‘“‘ ambition of Tippoo, I must acknowledge, 
‘* that we cannot claim, as a right, the perfagm- 
“‘ ance of these promises which the Mahrattas 
‘ have repeatedly made, to co-operate with us 
‘““ whenever we should be forced into a war 
‘* with that Prince.” 
. His Lordship repeats his intention in this 
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despatch, to offer the Mahrattas a defensive al- 
liance against Tippoo; to which they would, he 
states, ‘“* in reason and equity have a good 
“ title, if they were to take a part with us, 
‘¢ without having made such a previous en- 
<< gapement.” : 

In a despatch to the Resident at Poonah, 
under date the 22d of March, Lord Cornwallis 
authorizes the Resident to declare to the Court 
the objects, which he has in view in the war; 
the first of which he states to be an indemnifica- 
tion for the expenses and losses sustained by the 
Company, either in preparations or in military 
operations. In the event of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas joinmg, Lord Cornwallis declares his 
next object will be to oblige Tippoo to restore 
all, which he or his father have usurped or re- 
tained from either of these Powers; as well as 
to force him to surrender that part of the Car- 
natic, Payen Ghaut, which he.sow possesses ; 
and, on account of the shocking barbarity with 
winch he treated the Nairs on the Coast of 
Malabar, he declares it to be his intention, “ to 
‘* ifigist upon his setting those people free from 
“ all future dependence upon him.” 

After some delay, a treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance against Tippoo Sultaun, was 
concluded between the English Government and 
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the Paishwah on the Ist of June, and ratified .on 
the 5th of July, 1790. Be Ga 
The conditions of this treaty were’ In, -gub- 

stance little different from that ronclyded with 
the Nizam. It was stipulated, that the ,Paish- 
wah should have an option, during the.. wait 
with Tippoo, of the aid of an equal Engljsh, 
force to that serving with the Nizam ; and that, 
he should, jointly with that Prince, furnish 
cavalry to serve with the English army, 3f such 
aid was required. 

‘ The Court of Dowlut Row Scindiah, and of 
Ragoojee’ Bhonslah, were solicited by the Go- 
vernor General to exert their mfluence to pro- 
mote the success of this important negotiation : 
but their efforts, if they even used them, would 
never have prevailed upon the wary Nanah Fur- 
‘navese, who then presided over the Paishwah’s 
councils, to adopt such a line of policy, had he 
and the military Chieftains of the Poonah State 
not been stimulated by stronger motives; among 
which may be included, a deep sense of recenk,., 
injuries sustained from Tippoo Sultaun, an ap- . 
prehension of the future violence of that Prince, 
and an expectation of regaining the fine Pro- 
vinces, which had been wrested from them by 
him and his father Hyder Ally Khan. 

. Similar motives had operated on the mind of 
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the Nigam: and Lord Cornwallis, though he 
left no \expecicnt untried, which promised tq 
promote the alliance with both that Prince and 
the Paishwah, *was-fully sénsible that his hopes 
of success rested entirely upon the grounds which 
I have stated. His Lordship indeed observes, 
in his letter to-Sir Charles Mallet, under date 
the 28th of February 1790, “ My dependence 
“ upon-the support of both those Powers (the 
‘¢ Paishwah and the Nizam), upon the present 
‘“ occasion, is grounded solely upon the expecta- 
* tion of their being guided by the common in- 
‘< fluence of passions, and by considerations of 
‘¢ evident interest, which ought to dispose them 
‘¢ to seize a favourable opportunity with eager- 
“ ness, to reduce the power of a Piince, whose 
‘¢ ambition knows no bounds, and from whom 
“ both of them have suffered.” < 
It will be now necessary to recur to those 
events, which immediately produced the war 
with Tippoo; the conduct observed at the 
period of their occurrence by the Government 
of Fort St. George; and the measures which 
that conduct led Lord Cornwallis to adopt. 
The pretext upon which Tippoo Sultaun 
approached the Country of Travancore, was to 
recover two places, Cranganore and Jaycotta, 
which the Rajah had purchased from the Dutch; 
but which Tippoo alleged were dependent upon 
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him, as forming part of the pessessiéns af bis 
tributary. the Rajah of Cochin. . Ehe, Rajah wf 
Travancore had been desired by. the “Madras 
Government (acting under instructions. from 
Bengal) to annul this arrangement; but.:had 
remonstrated, on the grounds ef Tippoo:’s asser? 
tion being false, the places in question. having, 
he alleged, been obtained by the Dutct from 
the Portuguese, to whom they had belonged 
leng before the Rajah of Cochin became tribu- 
tary to the Mysore Government. 

In consequence of this remonstrance, which 
was forwarded to Bengal, the Supreme Govern- 
ment sent detailed instructions to the ONeIEe 
ment of Fort St. George. 

The purport of these instructions, which were 
dated the 13th of November 1789, was, that if 
the places in question were found, on full in- 
vestigation, to have belonged to the Rajah of 
Cochin subsequently to that Chief’s having 
become a tributary of Mysore, the Rajah of 
Travancore must be obliged to restore them to 
the former possessor: If, on the contrary, they 
had not belonged to the Rajah of Cochin sub- 
sequently to the period stated, the claims of 
Tippoo Sultaun were to be resisted, and the 
Jegitimately acquired right of the Rajah of Tra- 
vancere to those possessions was to be supported. 
{ua the event of Tippoo’s having obtained. pos- 
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session of them previously to the arrival of 
the ‘instrustiéns, tte. Madras Government was 
directéd to-open ‘a negotiation with him, with 
& view to effect, if possible, an amicable ad- 
justment of the point on the above principles. 
“ .@£ whatever importance” (the Supreme Go- 
verivament observes in a paragraph of this de- 
spatch) “the two places in question may appear 
*-to the defence of the territories of the Rajah 
‘* of Travancore, it cannot be opposed to the 
‘* serious consequences of a war: but we aré 
“ equally convinced, that a tame submission to 
* meuit or injury would, in it’s effects, prove 
‘* the most fatal policy.” 

The Supreme Government further directed 
the Government of Fort St. George to take no 
measures, without it’s previous sanction, for dis- 
possessing Tippoo Sultaun of Cranganore and 
Jaycotta, if he was in actual possession of those 
places, unless he attacked the other territories 
of the Rajah of Travancore: but, on such an 
attack ‘being made, they positively ordered the 
Gevernment of Fort St. George to deem it an 
act of hostility, and the commencement of a 
war, which they were to prosecute with all pos- 
sible vigour and decision. 

These instructions do not appear to have been 
fully attended to by the Government of Fort 
St. sGeorge; who, indeed, ,in their-letter of the 
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3d of January, arraigned the reasoning upoft 
which they were grounded, and state their ‘opi- 
nion, that the proceeding of the Rajah of Tra. 
vancore, in purchasing the forts of Crangandére 
and Jaycotta from the Dutch, was unwarrant- 
able on every principle of policy and justice ; 
and therefore not entitled to the support of the 
British Government. 

Under these impressions, they do not, in the 
letter they addressed to Tippoo, inform him, 
agreeably to the instiuctions of the Supreme 
Government, that it was the intention of the 
English Government (if the right of the Dutch 
to sell these places was established) to resist any 
attack, which he made upon them; and the 
letter, which they addressed to the Rajah of 
‘Travancore on the same occasion, was not only 
silent on this point, but, in it’s general tenour, 
calculated to discourage that Prince from en- 
tertaining any expectation of support or assist- 
ance. 

The Government of Fort St. George had also 
been directed to assemble the army, to suspend 
the investment, to stop all payments to the 
Nabob’s creditors, and to make no disbursement, 
which could be avoided, in order that the whole 
resources of the State might be applied to mili- 

“tary, preparations: but these instructions seem 
“go have been in a great degree evaded, if not 
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neglected, ° ‘The mylitary preparations were made 
in:a tardy. manner, and on a limited scale, for 
the. declared, purpose of saving expense’; ‘aid 
the, provision of a large proportion of the in- 
— was eontidied, 

‘These. proceédings were early marked by the 
strongest censure of the Supreme Government ; 
who, in a despatch under date the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, commented:on-them with great severity, 
and demanded, in the.most categorical terms, an 
explanation of the causes, which, had, upon this 
critical-occasion, led the Government of Madras 
to disregard, in-the manner in which it had 
done, their positive and repeated orders and 
instructions. ‘e 

After Tippoo was repulsed from the lines of 
Travancore,.he had addressed two letters (under 
date the 24th of December and Ist of January) 
to’the Government of Fort St. George; in 
which. he attempted to palliate his conduct upon 
that occasion, and to attribute the attack to the 
sudden impulse of revenge, which his army felt 
at the conduct of some of the troops of the Ra- 
jah:of Travancore. These letters were full of 
extrayagant professions of friendship to the En- 
glish Government. ‘These professions, though 
contradicted by the.whole tenour -of -Tippoo’s 
conduct, seem to have been received by. the 
Government of Fort 5t. George, as strong pre- 
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samptive’ proof of the peitdabléeinteations of 
that “Prince; and in''a ‘letter Frémt' Mr’ Teha 
Holland, Governor of Fort‘St! George; te berd 
Cortiwallis, under date the 13th of Febraary; in 
which he advises*his Lordship‘ of ‘His intéftjon 
to proceed to England, he makes us¢'of the‘fol- 
lowing expressions: “ As far as ‘I ‘ami able‘ to 
* judge, it is not Tippoo’s intention -to' ‘bréak 
“ with the Company; he probably feels him- 
“ self injured by the conduct of our tributary, 
‘* ‘the Rajah of Travancore; and it rests with 
‘ your Lordship to consider how far such con- 
‘* duct may have been consistent with the: re- 
“ spect which he owed this Government, ‘or 
“ with the laws of Nations. I confess it ap- 
‘‘ pears to me a very important question; and 
* from the late letters received from Tippoo 
«* Sultaun, there is every reason to think that 
* he will be disposed to enter into nego- 
 tiations for the adjustment of the points in 
ce dispute.” 

' The indignation, which the whole tenour 
of the conduct of the Government of Fort 
$t. George, upon this occasion, had excited in 
the mind of Lord Cornwallis, was forcibly ex- 
pressed ‘in his Lordship’s letter to Mr. E. J. Hol- 
land, the acting Governor of that Presidency, 
under “date the 30th of March 1790; which 
hé cohctudés with: the following passage: 
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30“ OQ fax ama; E from giving credit ta the late 
“S (Gpvermment for.economy, in not making the 

“necessary preparations for war, according {0 
“| the positive orders of the Supreme Govern- 
Ppa’ after having received the most gross 
*S insults that could be offered to any Nation; 
“<, L think it very possible that every cash of that 
‘“‘ illjudged saving may cost to the Company a 
“* crore of rupees: besides which, I still more 
“ sincerely lament the disgraceful sacrifice 
‘‘ which you made, by that delay, of the ho- 
“nour of your Country, by tamely suffering an 
‘<; insolent and cruel enemy to overwhelm the 
‘* dominions of the Rajah of Travancore, which 
‘“‘ we were bound by the most sacred ties of 
‘ friendship and good faith to defend.” 

Lord Cornwallis had determined to proceed 
immediately to Fort St.,George, to prevent 
the serious dangers, which appeared to him to 
threaten the public interests from the conduct 
of the local authority at that Presidency; but 
the arrival of General Meadows, who was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Holland, led him to 
ehange his resolution, and to intrust to that 
Qficer the conduct of a war, which in a despatch 
to- his address, under date the 8th of March, he 
deseribes, as ‘“‘ a measure not less necessary to 
‘¢. vindicate the insulted honour of the Nation, 
‘‘ than to provide for it’s future security, by 
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‘pdccomplishing, at a favourable promesst, ‘the 
“| seductzon _ of, chespower: ofa Tappoo Bultaum*? 
"Ehe Gevernment of Fort StiGeorge, ua dew 
spatch, under date the 8th of March, subsequent 
to the arrival of General Meadows, transmitted: 
ty: éhe Supreme Government a letter, which had 
been. received from Tippoo Sultaun, in reply to 
the letter addressed to him by Mr. Holland.. In 
this. letter Tippoo entered into a long defence of 
lis conduct, both as that related to the Rajah of 
Travancore, and to the Nabob of the Carnatic ; 
amid assented to the suggestion, which had been 
made:by Mr. Holland, of appointing Commis- 
sioners, whom, however, he requested might. be 
gent:to his Court. No answer was made to his 
egmmunication by the Government of Fort St. 
George,. who expressed (in this despatch to 
Bengal) an opinion, that a compliance with his 
wishes of sending Commissioners to his Court, 
weuld be highly derogatory to the dignity of 
the English Government. 

The Supreme Government, in their reply: to 
this communication, stated their having before 


directed, that, the attack of the, lines of: the 


gtajah of Travancore should be considered a de- 
<jaration of war ; and they had, they said, con- 
cluded, that the Government of Fort St. George 
avere,,in obedience to their repeated orders, 
either busy in making the necessary preparations, 
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oxi darnynrg ciicdéheowar with vigour; nor did 
‘they: ses: How qnyi negotiation coukd ‘commence 
with honour, te: full reparation was made ty 
Fippoo Sultaun for the outrages which he had 
already committed. Ps 
bah: concluding this letter they direct, that 
tive Presidency of Fort St. George “ should, in 
‘Slanswer to all Tippoo’s letters, explicitly m- 
“ form ‘him, that it had incontrovertibly 
“ appeared, that Cranganore and Jaycotta 
“ weré held by the Dutch as independent 
‘“ ,possessions, and never paid tribute to the 
“ Rajah of Cochin; and therefore that the 
“ Dutch had an undoubted right to dispose 
“of them to the Rajah of Travancore; or to 
“any other Power, whom they might thmk 
proper; that they cannot look upon the 
attack which Tippoo made upon the Rajah 
of Travancore’s lines to have happened by 
** accident, as he was upon the spot, and 
“* conducted it in person; and as the Rajah 
has been in possession of those lines upwards 
of twenty years, and they were consequently 
guaranteed to him by the late treaty of peace; 
so violent an act of hostility can be seen in 
“ no other light, than as an infraction of the 
* treaty with the Company.” 

General Meadows, on the receipt of ‘thebe 
final instructions, proceeded from Madras to join 
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the army, which was assembled on Frichimapaly 
plain, and reached the camp: on the, @eth.of 
May., He-had: informed Tippao Sultaun, of :his 
asrivel; and after he had joined the army he. né 
ceived a letter from that Prince, remorstrating 
against the assembly. of troops, which had taken 
place on the frontier of the Company’s -domi- 
nions, and requesting to be allowed to; sens a 
pesson of rank to make such explanations, ‘as 
were necessary to restore confidence and friend- 
ship between the two States. To this letter 
General Meadows returned the following short 
and dignified answer : 

“‘ J seceived yours, and I understand it’s cen- 
tents. You are a great Prince; and, but for 
“¢ your cruelty to your prisoners, I should add; 
‘ an enlightened one. The English, equally 
‘*, ancapable of offering an insult, as of submit> 
‘“ ting to one, have always looked upon war as 
“‘ declared from the moment you attacked their 
“ Ally, the King of Travancore. God does 
“ not always give the battle to the strong, nor 
‘* the race to the swift; but generally sucoess 
“ to those, whose cause is just: upon that wé 
“ depend.” 

* On the 12th of June, and a few days subse- 
quent to the despatch of this letter, General 
Meadows entered the territories of the Sultaun; 
and commenced a war, which was terminated 
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by Gord CérnwhHid in person, on -the »23d:.bF 
Pebsuary? 1792, i9:a manner most glorious te the 
Britis :Governmpnt, -and it’s Allies’: Tippdo 
Sultdun having, by the preliminary treaty,’ whieh 
was coneluded on the 22d of February 1799, 
apteed)to cede half his territories, and to pay, 
asiaiconypensation for the expenses incurred: by 
the @Hied Powers in carrying on the war, the 
‘sum of three crores and thirty lacks of rupees.* 
‘, It ‘is foreign’ to my purpose to detail ithe 
events of this war, which are indeed sufficiently 
public; I shall proceed, therefore, to a consider- 
ation of the leading features of that policy, 
which induced Lord Cornwallis to commencé 
the war; and to conclude, at the period when 
he did, a peace with Tippoo Sultaun. 

After the conduct of that Prince showed that 
he was decidedly hostile to the British Govern- 
ment and it’s Allies, the policy of Lord Gorn: 
wallis was neither directed to obtain a detay of 
hostilities ; nor limited to the object of repelling 
the immediate danger with which the State, 
aver whose councils he presided, was threatened. 
When fully satisfied of the designs of Tippoo; 
he hastened to attack him. He saw the great 
advantages which were likely to result from 
early active effenstve operations; and -the:mo- 
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gaenthe resolved, an wary he, contemplated (as 
appears from, the, whole.tenour of his eprrgspon- 
dence: previous. to the commencement of hogtili- 
ties)the. yacrease of the Company’s territgries 
in, the quarters. of the Carnatic, and Malabar, | as 
a -desirable.object of policy ; both as it added to { 
the, power:and resources of the British, Govern- 
ment,:and as it reduced those of:one ef it’s 
most formidable rivals. Acting upon the same 
pripciples, he held out conquest and increased 
Kesources, as.incentives to the ambition of the 
Nizam and the Paishwah in the contest, in 
which he,solicited them to engage, as Allies of 
the British Government. 

1, he promptness and spirit with which Lord 

Cornwallis entered into a war, to vindicate the 
honour of the Company’s Government from the 
aysult, which had been offered to it by the at- 
tacks on one of it’s Allies, raised the reputation 
of that State for strict adherence to it’s engage- 
ments. 

, An event also occurred at the close of the 
war, Which-was calculated to improve that 
Jmpressian, and to establish on the strongest 
greunds the superior firmness, good faith and 
power, .of the. British Government. 
+, Ape Rajah of Coorgh, who bore a hereditary 
hatred to the family,of Tippoo, had during the 
war with -that,,Pyince,,been, most active and 
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gealdus 1h Uiding the English Governments‘axd 

i Hewat? fot ‘his faithful services; as’ wells 
with a view of placing his Country as a baitier 
between’ the dominions of Tippoo and thé Comt 
pany’s ' ‘possessions on the coast of Malabar, 
Lord Cornwallis included the ttibute of Codrgh 
amohi¢ thé cessions, which were to be madé #6 
the ‘English Government, agreeably to the pre- 
liminary treaty. 

It ‘is difficult to state how far the persérial 
resentment, which the Sultaun’ entértained 
against the Rajah, and the tmportance which he 
attached to the local position of his territories, 
might have led him to resist the cession of the 
tribute of Coorgh, if it had been demanded as 
an express stipulation of the preliminary treaty. 
Tt is evident, that this demand, in the shape it 
came, was very unexpected, and was considered 
by the Sultaun as a departure from his prelinn- 
nary engagement. He argued, and not without 
the appearance of reason, that the stipulation 
by which he agreed to cede half of his domi- 
nions to the Allies from the Countries adjacent to 
their own, could never be applied to the cession 
of this tribute, or of his right as Lord Para~ 
mount over a Prince, whose territories were 
situated within a short distance of his capital, 
and unconnected (from their being above’ -the 
Ghauts) with the other cessions made to'the 
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Company. The irritation ofthe Sujtaun-upon 
titis question was excessive; (and, in2dts cen- 
deavours to carry this point, he ‘was equally #m- 
pelied by motives of personal reséntrent against 
the: Rajah, and a just apptectation ofthe value, 
frei local position, of the Country of Coorgh, 
which ‘commanded the best approd¢h to iis 
capital, and consequently the best road‘ to 
Malabar. The same considerations, however, 
which led him to desire to retain the superiority 
ef Coorgh, determined Lord Cornwalhs not ta 
egant it; aad the whole settlement, which had 
béen concluded, was brought to issué upon this 
qudstion’®: but Lord Cornwallis, though ‘he 
might have regretted not having eailier made a 
speeific demand of the Coorgh tribute, was too 
somsible of the degree in which this question in- 
volved the national character, to agree to sacri- 
fiee'te the vengeance of the Sultaun, a Chief, 
who had been so forward to assist us in the 
operations of the war. He was not even shaken 
by the rmmediate prospect of renewed hostilities, 
which at one period threatened to be the inevit- 
able result of this difference; and his ultimate 
sadcess; in obliging Tippoo to resign all claims 
upon the Countr¥:in dispute, not only esta- 
biished the superiority of the British arms, in- 
areased the respect and admiration of the Allies > 
hub confirmed in the strongest manner those 
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iyapressions,, winch had been made -byrthe 
grounds on which this war had been under- 
taken.: - : | 
‘The desire of not destroying what has been 
termed the balance of power in India, 1s gene~ 
rally stated to have been-one of the principal 
causes, which prevented Lord Cornwallis from 
prosecuting the war to the total annihilation of 
Fippoo; which, it is always assumed by those 
who assert this, he had it completely in his 
power to do. Without intending to deny that 
Lord Cornwallis might have destroyed ‘the 
power of Tippoo, I certainly believe, that he 
must have been influenced to the line of pelicy: 
he pursued by more powerful and more proxie 
mate causes, than that speculative apprehension 
of,danger from the increase of the dominions of 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, which has been 
so often ascribed as his motive for concludmg 
the peace. It must be remembered, that a divi- 
sion of the territories of Tippoo, though it 
would have added greatly to the dominions of 
these States, would have been attended with‘a 
more than proportionate increase to the power 
and resources of the British Government, who; 
after the destruction of so formidable and inves 
terate an enemy, would-have had less cause than 
before to dread their héstility. This peliey 
might be disputed, if either the conduct or the 
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character of the Sultaun had justified! a a hope 
that the reduction of his power, by “thi ewes 
tion of half his territories, would have changed 
his sentiments; or, if the British Government 
eould have placed a reasonable réliance on his 
good faith or friendship: but it is evident fd 
such expectations were indulged by Lord Comm: 
wallis at the period when he made the peace¢ 
for that nobleman, in his letter to the Court of 
Directors, which accompanied the definitive 
treaty, describes Tippoo as “ a faithless and 
‘* violent character, upon whom no dependence 
<¢ could be placed.” With this just impression 
ef his character, added to his knowledge of his 
ambition, his military habits, and his connexton 
with the French, Lord Cornwallis must have 
considered him, even in his reduced. state,’ as 
much more likely to disturb the tranquillity of 
the Company’s possessions, than either the 
Nizam or Mahrattas. 

-; The conduct of. Lord Cornwallis upon this 
important occasion, was undoubtedly influenced 
by more obvious and stronger reasons. The 
finances of Government were in a very embar- 
rassed state: the general sentiment in England 
was adverse tq-any war whatever in India: the 
Gourt of Directors had, in several of their de- 
spatches, -and particularly that. under date the’ 
Q}st of September 1791, which reached his 
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iordship prexjpusly tg. the conclusion. of -the 
definitive treaty,, garnestly called his,atsention 
to the conchision of an early peace, iag alike 
essential to the fimances and the interests, of 
the Company: and they declare, in that.de- 
spatch, their readiness to sacrifice some portian 
of the. advantages, which they might justly ex- 
pect,frops the success of the war, sather thap 
#jsk it’s, continuance. To these causes may he 
added the jealousy, which subsisted between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas; the difficulty of 
managing the unwieldy force of the former, 
and the serious apprehensions which were. en- 
‘tertained of the treachery of the latter. These 
apprehensions were greatly increased at the 
time when the army was at Seringapatam, by 
the approach of Madhajee Scindiah towards 
Poonah, with the rumoured intention of esta- 
blishing his influence over the Paishwah, and 
of mixing in the war with no favourable 
disposition to the interests of the Company's 
Government. 

The accounts, which had arrived in India 
previously to the conclusion of this peace, of 
the prospect of an immediate war with Spain, 
wand the probability that sach event would in- 
wolve Great Britain with.:France, was; anoter 
strong inducement for: Lerd. Cornwallia..tp 
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bring the war with Tippoo to: a-termimation; 
that he might be prepared to repel any attacks‘ 
of the latter Nation, or to disect the efforts 
of our arms against it’s Settlements in. India.: 

These plain and strong reasons will, with 
gut seeking for a general and _ speculatave 
ground of action, sufficiently account for Lord 
Cornwallis having concluded a peace, with: 
Tippoo at the period he did; as well as for that 
anxiety and uneasiness with which, from his 
letter, which accompanied the treaty of peace, 
he appears to have contemplated the probable 
renewal of hostilities. He had accomplished 
all those objects, which he had in view at the 
commencement of the war; and, under the 
circumstances in which he- was placed, he 
could not think himself justified in exposing 
to any hazard, by it’s continuance, the great 
advantages which he had obtained. 

The conduct of Lord Cornwallis to Tippoo 
Sultaun, after the peace, was honourable and 
dignified; and the affectionate manner in which 
he treated the hostage Princes, would probably 
have made an impression on any other Prince. 
But Tippoo appears to have received such 
marks of kindness, more as insults to his 
wounded pride, than as proofs of friendship; 
and no part. of his subsequent conduct gave 
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cauisel to lope; that he was sincere in his pro- 
fevsiotis. of varhity ; or that the peace, which 
Had beem'conckided, would be permanent. 
*Phough no specific change was made, after 
the termination of the war, in the conditions 
ofthe allance with the Nizam; the relations 
of friendship between that Prince and the 
G@énipany:: became more intimate, from thé 
stuge of the mutual benefit, which had at- 
tended the alliance; and the subsidiary force 
continued in his service. A contrary feeling, 
lsowever, appears to have been produced about 
thrs:' period in the Court of Poonah; the 
causes of which it may not be unuseful to 
state. A general proposition was made, after 
the peace with Tippoo Sultaun, to Lord Corn- 
wallis, by Hurry Punt, the Commander of the 
atmy of the Paishwah, for eventually subsidiz- 
ing a British detachment, of the same force and 
on the same terms as that with the Nizam, to 
aid the Paishwah; and it was declared, that the 
purpose for which this force was required, was 
that of enabling the Paishwah to reduce to 
obedience any dependent, which might prove 
refractory. ‘This proposition was rejected by 
lis .Lordship on general grounds; but he states 
ina‘ despatch upon the subject, that the princi- 
pal cause of objection to the measure, was his 
‘conviction, that it was meant to obtain the 
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‘countenance and support of the Britiéh Govern 
‘ment against Madhajee Scindiah ; of whose de- 

- sign of establishing his influence at Pbonah, 
‘Nanah Furnavese then entertained the: most 
‘serious apprehensions. 

This occurrence, no doubt, added to that 
Yealousy, which the Poonah State had from the 
‘first entertained of our more intimate connex- 
ion with the Nizam; and laid the foundation of 
‘that contest, which so soon afterwards ensued 
‘between those States. 

The independent power of Madhajee Scin- 
‘diah, which was first recognised by the British 
Government in the treaty of Salbhye, was 
‘matured during the Gevernment of Lord Corn- 
‘wallis; who declaredly governed by that sys- 
‘tem of neutrality, which the Legislature had so 
‘rigidly prescribed, and does not appear to have 
‘thought himself at liberty to make even a 
‘political effort to prevent that Chief’s ageran- 
‘dizement. | The consequence was, the complete 
establishment of Scindiah’s power over the 

‘northern parts of Hindoostan; the possession, 
“by that Chief, of the person of the Emperor of 
‘Delhi; the formation of a large and formidable 
corps of regular infantry under European Offi- 

cers, chiefly French; the eréction of founderies 
aad. arsenals: in short, the accumulation of 
‘those vast military powers and resources, which 
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gnabled his immediate successor to carry on a | 
war.af. the same moment in the Deckan and 
Hindoostan against the British Government and | 
it’s Allies. 

Previous to the commencement of the war 
with Tippoo Sultaun, Scindiah had made over- 
turgs to become a party in the confederacy 
against that Prince, on the condition of an im- 
proved alliance with the British Government, 
of whom he solicited two battalions, to remain 
with the army with which he at that period 
proposed to march to Poonah. He also expres- 
sed an expectation, that the British Govern- 
ment would engage to defend his possessions 
in Hindoostan during his absence. In addi- 
tion to these specific requests, he demanded the 
general aid of the Company against the Rajpoot 
Chiefs in Hindoostan, who continued to resist 
his authority. These conditions were, for a 
variety of obvious causes, deemed inadmissible ; 
and no alliance of the nature which he wished, 
was formed. Hence the councils of this Chief 
were, as I have before stated, suspected, to- 
wards the close of the war with Tippoo, of 
being more of a hostile, than a friendly nature 
to the British Nation. 

The conduct of Madhajee Scindiah, subse- 
quent to the conclusion of the peace with Tip- 
poo, appears to have been viewed with cons 
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‘derable jealousy by Lord Cornwattis® and 

Teceiving a paper of intelligence, ‘transinit ed 
by the public news-writer of ‘Dehly' in July 
1792, which stated, that the Emperor of Dethi 
‘had written to the Paishwah, and té"Scindtah, 
informing them, that he hoped, through’ their 
exertions, to obtain some tribute from Bengal ; 
that nobleman furnished the British Resident 
at Scindiah’s Court with particular instructions 
‘upon the subject. In these instructions, which 
-were dated the 9th of August 1792, he states, 
that though the want of authenticity of the 
paper of intelligence received from Delhi pre- 
‘vents his making a formal repiesentation upon 
this point, he is very desirous that his senti- 
‘ments should be conveyed to Scindiah and his 
Ministers in the most explicit manner; and he 
desires the Resident (should he not be able to 
‘discover the truth of the statement in a man- 
ner that would justify a public representation) 
‘to take advantage of any opening, which oc- 
curs, to deliver his sentiments. ‘, You will,” 
‘he observes, ‘“‘ inform Scindiah, that, in the 
‘* present situation of the King, I consider all 
** letters written upon political points in his 
‘ name to be by his (Scindiah’s) sanction and 
“* authority only; and that you are instructed 
“* by me to add, that an attempt to establish 
‘ principles of the above-description, by any 
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“Power whatever, will ‘be warmily resented by 
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I‘Ti- 
* You will,” ‘he continues, “ in the course of 


any conversation or correspondence, which 
you may hold.with Scindiah upon this point, 


_ take care to recall, in the most forcible 


manner, to his recollection, the spirit of 
moderation and forbearance, that has been 
manifested by the Government during the 
long period in which he has been employed 
in extending his conquests in the northern 
parts of Hindoostan; and that it would give 
us pain to be forced to depart from the neu- 
tral and pacific system, that we have hitherto 
observed in that quarter. You will, at the 
same time, inform him, that it 1s by my 
particular directions that you say, that we 
have no desire to make any new acquisi- 
tions; nor even to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Empire, if we can avoid it with 
honour and safety; but that if any of our 
neighbours should be rash enough to insult 
us by ufijust demands, or in any other shape 
whatever, we feel ourselves both able and 


.resolved to exact ample satisfaction.” 


These instructions were grounded on that 


proud but just sense of national honour, which 
will not suffer itself to be approached by -the 


breath of insult, and which keeps danger at a 
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distance by it’s alacrity to, meet Jt.;- They’ 
appear to have had, at the. moment, Ahe- best: 
effects ; Scindiah’s Minister having-assured the , 
British Resident, that the use which his mastet 
wished to make of the Emperor’s favour,:; was 
to establish his authority over the territories 
which he held, not to subdue or invade those 
of others. a ae 

No political connexion of any intimacy had 
ever subsisted between the British Government 
and Ragojee Bhonslah. The personal character 
of that Chief, and the loeal situation of his ter- 
ritories, made it unlikely, that any efficient aid 
could be obtained from his co-operation in the 
war with Tippoo. But Lord Cornwallis never- 
theless neglected no means to conciliate him to 
an, acquiescence in the justice and policy of 
that measure, and even invited him to join the 
confederacy. With a view to those objects, he 
deputed a Resident to his Court, who was in- 
trusted also with the negotiation of some minor 
points, connected with the commercial inter- 
cgurse between the two States; and directed to 
convey a just impression to the Rajah’s mind of 
the imperious causes, which had obliged the 
Governor General to march a body of traops 
through the Province of Cuttack, before he 
could obtain the Rajah’s approbation of that 
smmcasure. 
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: Xn Order to complete this general view of the. 

political administration of Lord Cornwallis, I 
shall here shortly refer to those principles of 
policy, -which regulated the conduct of that 
nobleman in the cultivation of the more intimate 
alliances, which subsisted between the Company 
and those native Princes, whom a course of 
events had rendered immediately dependent 
upon it’s support and protection; and whose in- 
terests were, from the nature of their political 
relation, identified with those of the English 
Government. 

The chief of those Princes, are the Nabob of 
the Carnatic and the Vizier of Oude. A brief 
statement of the leading measures, which Lord 
Cornwallis adopted with these two Princes, wilt 
be sufficient to throw every light, which is re- 
quired, upon this part of the subject. 

Subsequently to the arrival of Lord Cornwal- 
lis in India, Sir Archibald Campbell (then Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George) negotiated a treaty 
with the Nabob of the Carnatic. This treaty, 
whieh was concluded on the 24th of February 
1787, was framed upon the principle of provid- 
ing, by an arrangement founded on just and 
equitable grounds, for the defence of the posses- 
sions of the Nabob and the Company in the 
Carnatic, and Northern Circars. 

The principal of it’s conditions were, that the 
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| Nabob .should contribute,,an, AMEUAE OF, BME 
sy of star. pagodas annually toward the qup- 
p prt of the. military peace establishment, . which 
wis tol be maintained by the Company,.fer the ge- 
euri ty af the dgminions of the two ae 
parties; that, in the event of a failure on, the part 
of the Nabob in the punctual payment , of this 
sum, the Company was to possess a right to ap- 
point it’s own Officers, with adequate authority 
to superintend _and receive from the Nabob’s 
Aumildars or Managers, the revenue of certain 
districts, which were specified, and, by an article 
of this treaty, made answerable for the regular 
payment of the annual amount above mentioned. 
It was further stipulated, that after the amount 
of the deficiency had been realized, the Officers 
appointed by the Company were instantly to be 
recalled. These provisions, however, were only 
for a state of peace. In the event of war oc- 
curring, it was agreed, that the Company should 
charge themselves with it’s conduct, and that 
four-fifths of the revenue of their possessions in 
the Carnatic and Circars should be applied to it’s 
prosecution; and by another article the Nabob 
agreed, that four-fifths of his revenue should be 
applied to the same purpose; and that his pro- 
portion of the debt of the war should be settled 
at twenty-five fifty-one, parts, In the event of 
the above four- -fifths, or any part of it, being 
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Atdredd HBNMAd burietit expenses of te Wat 
6 eneadbhe ia ek ehises incurred’ therby eRe 
Cothpanl? WAL ¥ested By’ the ‘tigaty with 2 riptit 
of appoinitind veceivers and ‘superintendants, "td 
récéive’ the revenues of all the Nabob’s'Country 
froin’ thd Nabéob’s Officers, in the same modé, 
atid dpoti the’same conditions, as had been fixéd’ 
in’tHe dasé of districts mortgaged for the secti- 
rity of the annual payment of nine lacks of pat 
godas, the amount fixed for the military peace 
establishment. he 
Such were the leading conditions of an alli- 
ance, which, at the period at which it was con- 
cluded, was considered as a great improvement 
of the political relations, which subsisted be- 
tween the Company and the Nabob of the Car- 
natic ; and such it certainly was in one essential 
view. It vested the sole military power in the 
Company ; and thereby gave security to the 
Empire, which had been before exposed to the 
most serious danger, from it’s resources being 
applied to the support of two armies formed 
upon opposite principles, and acting under dis- 
tinct and often distracted opposite authorities. ° 
This was, however, the only view in which 
this arrangement could be considered beneficial : 
‘in every other, it evidently carried the seeds of 
it’s own destruction. “Fhe sword was placed in 
one hand, the purse in another; and to combine 
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both, in order to produce that efficietft ¢xextion, 
which the contracting parties were award might 
be required fer their mutual safety, 1t became 
necessary, unless the Nahob altered the whole 
principles of his Government, te introduce a 
complete change into the administration ¢f 
those Provinces, from which their resources 
were to be drawn, during the actual existence of 
a war with a foreign State. In addition to this 
inconvenience, or rather danger, it must be 
evident, that the constant changes of authority, 
to which the territories of the Nabob were by 
this treaty made eventually subject, were likely 
to be destructive to every hope of improvement 
in the Country, or of permanent comfort and 
prosperity to it’s unfortunate inhabitants. 

The early result of this treaty, was a failure 
on the part of the Nabob in the most essential 
of it’s conditions; and when the war occurred 
with Tippoo Sultaun in 1790, Lord Cornwallis 
found himself obliged to take possession of al} 
his Highness’s Country, to secure the two States 
against the dangers to which he thought them 
exposed, from-:the mismanagement of the Na- 
bob’s Officers. This consideration made him 
direct the actual appointment of the Company’s 
Officers to collect the revenye; contrary to the 
stipulations of Sir A. Campbell’s treaty, which 
teft the collections to be made by the Nabob’s 
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OFicers, under the superintendance and autho-' 
wity of the Company’s Officers. The Governor 
Aveneral, however, directed that the Nabeb 
might be permitted to appoint Officers to ob- 
‘serve the conduct, and inspect the accounts, of 
the servants of the Company, in order that a 
satisfactory settlement of accounts, upon the 
pringiples prescribed by the alliance, might 
hereafter be made between his Highness and 
the British Government. 

In a letter, under date the 21st of June 1790, 
in which Lord Cornwallis directs the Govern- 
dneat of Fort St. George to adopt this :neasure, 
he states most forcibly the causes, which have 
led to it’s necessity, and gives positive orders 
for it’s immediate execution. He expresses in 
this despatch great regret, that the Nabob has 
not been prevailed upon to give his assent to 
at's adoption. The Government cannot, how- 
ever, he states, gratify the Nabob’s private sen- 
tations, by forbearing to take efficient steps to 
exact the performance of his engagements to 
the Company, without being guilty of a flagrant 
neglect of the attention, which was due to the 
honour and interests of their Country, and to 
the security of his Highness’s own dominions. 

Lord Cornwallis also expresses in these tn- 
#tructions his expectation, that the Nabob would 
ere long become sensible of the interested and 
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caiminal matives-of those, adyisata,! 990; hkad.in 
flugnced hina‘ ta resist the: solicitation, of ahe; 
Maras Gaoyernment,; and..that-ha;would sear 
see, that. while his people were treated ;wath jusr 
ticg;;and humanity, a- liberal fund woukkibe, 
senured for the support of his own dignitys-and 
that of his family ; and the remainder of:the re+ 
venues (to use Lord Cornwallis’s -own: wetds) 
‘< would be. rescued from the hands of extor 
‘‘ tioners and usurers,.and honourably, apphed 
‘*¢ to the,defence and protection of his subjects 
‘¢ and, dominions.” be 
The ‘assumption of the Country of the Nabob 
facilitated greatly the operations of the war; 
net:only from it’s placing the resources of the 
Carnatic in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, but from giving that State the undivided 
power of drawing forth, in the most prompt 
manner, every military supply, which the Coun- 
try possessed, to the aid of the public service. 
When Lord Cornwallis returned to Fort 
St. George, after the termination of the war 
with Tippoo, he opened a negotiation with the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, which terminated in the 
coyelusion of a new treaty with that Prince on 
the 12th.of July 1792. 
' jThe preamble of this engagement annulled 
the treaty of 1787, concluded by Sir A. Camp» 
be, en the grounds of a representation received 
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from the Nabob-under date the 9th ‘of Jathe 
1792, addressed 'to' Marquis Cornwallis, whieh 
stated, ‘that the‘*resources of the Carnatic were 
not coinpetent to enable him to perform the- 
stipulations of the above engagement; and that 
the.security which the Nabob had agreed to 
give to the Company for the regular discharge 
of the-stipulated sums (which he had to pay 
under that engagement), was not equal to the 
ends intended: The engagement also, into 
which the Nabob had entered with the Com- 
pany for the liquidation of debts due by him to 
private persons, was annulled; and the treaty 
entered into by Lord Cornwallis was declared 
to provide for all cases stated in either of the 
engagements, which it annulled. 

By this treaty, the defence of the territories: of | 
both States was (as fixed by Sir A. Campbell’s! 
treaty) intrusted to the Company, who were, 
in the event of war, to assume the management 
of the Carnatic; which was to remain in their ! 
hands during the continuance of such war, and ? 
to be returned to the Nabob at it’s termination; 
unless in cases, which were particularly speci- 
fied. It was also a stipulation of this engage- 
ment, that, as long as the Company remained in | 
possession of the Carnatie, they should pay ta 
the Nabob one fifth part of it’s revenue. 

The Nabob, by an article of this treaty, ein 


~~ 
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to pay nine lacks of pagodas annually, on account 

of the expenses of the military estab lishment of 
the Company during peace; ahd further itp pay 
the sum of six lacks twenty-one thousand 
hundred and five pagodas annually for the’ liqui- 
‘dation of the debts due by him to his private 
creditors. 

The Company were to be put in possession of 
the Poligar tribute, as part payment of these 
sums; and the Nabob was to receive credit for 
the sum of two lacks sixty-four thousand seven 
hundred and four pagodas on this account, with- 
out the Company's having a right to make any 
deduction for charges of collection. The 
amount remaining after this deduction, which 
the Nabob was to pay annually on account of 
military expenses, and the liquidation of his pri- 
vate debts, viz. twelve lacks fifty-six thousand 
and four hundred pagodas, was to be paid in re- 
gular instalments; and in the event of any 
failure on his part, specified districts, yielding 
revenue to the amount stated, were, under the 
conditions of this treaty, to be assumed by the 
Company; and the Nabob was, on this event 
eccurring, to recall all his Officers from. the 
above districts, except one in each, who was to 
femain, and annually to receive from the Com- 
pany’s Officers attested statements of it's pross 
tevenue and nett receipts. 
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“He Seven’ df “fhése Couititiiées, when! ‘ds- 
sumed,” 43°té te’ deducted from the sum_to'be 
pai a be hie! Nab ob ; and they were to remain in 
the possession ‘of the ‘Company until the arrears 
di’ on the instalments were cleared, and the 
deBtd dud by the Nabob to his private credit- 
ors were fully liquidated; after which, those 
afgstticts were to be restored to his authority. 
T@iwas, hdwever, stipulated, that on his failure 
in the regular payment of any of the instalments 
of the amount of six lacks thirty-five thousand 
tw6 hundred and ninety-five pagodas, which 
would remain to be paid annually on account 
of military expenses exclusively of the paish- 
cush or tribute, the Company possessed a right 
to reassume such one or more of the specified 
districts, the revenue of which was equal in 
value to the amount of the instalments which 
had fallen in arrear; and, on such event occur- 
ting, the district or districts so reassumed were 
fiver tobe again restored to the Nabob. 

Besides these regular and stipulated pay- 
ments, the Nabob agreed to defray such addi- 
tional chargés, as were incurred in granting him 
the occasional aid of the Company’s troops ‘to 
‘support his authority, or preserve internal ofdér 
in his dominions. anes 

Fhese were the principal conditions of “tiie 
treaty, which Lord Cornwallis made with’ the 

I 
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Nabob of the Carnatic, to whom he restored his 
Country soon after it’s conclusion. Though 
there can be no doubt this engagement* sinvpli- 
fied in some points, and greatly ameliorated ia 
others, that which Sir A. Campbell had con. 
tracted ; it corrected none of it’s radical defects. 
The most material point in which this treaty 
differed from the one which had been before 
concluded, was, in that stipulation, which pro- 
vided for the complete introduction of a new 
authority in the Government of the Carnatic, on 
the occurrence of war with any foreign Power. 
This change of authority, which was condi- 
tional in the treaty of 1787, was rendered abso- 
lute by that of 1792. By this essential altera- 
tion, those faint hopes, which might before have 
existed, of benefit to the contracting parties 
from the operation of an efficient administration 
of the affairs of the Nabob, or any of his suc- 
cessors, were altogether extinguished. This 
treaty also left the Nabob as much exposed, as 
the former one, to the destructive intrigues of 
interested and bad advisers; and to the ruinous 
arts of usurers and extortioners, who, it was 
evident, would continue, as they had done be- 
fore, to stimulate him, by every effort in their 
power, to the baneful resource of anticipating 
his revenues, for the purpose of avoiding, or at 
least protracting, the diminution of his personal 
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authority, by.the alienation of any part of his 
territori€és. mee 

- Lerd Cornwallis, however, appears, from the 
general teifour of his despatches, written at the 
toment,-to have entertained strong hopes of the 
happy operation of this treaty. But the autho- 
rities-in-England did not partake of this impres- 
sionj dnd they early directed an endeavour to 
modify the whole arrangement, which they ap- 
prehended (and, the event proved, with justice) 
would never yield those advantages, which had 
been expected from it’s conclusion. 

It will be necessary, in order to understand 
the nature of the arrangement which Lord 
Cornwallis made with the Vizier of Oude, to 
take a short general view of the connexion, 
which previously subsisted between the Com- 
pany and that Prince. 

By the treaty of Fyzabad, which was con. 
cluded with the Nabob Vizier Asuph ud Dowlah, 
n¥ the beginning of the year 1775, soon after 
the accession of that Prince to the Musnud, the 
Company came into possession of Benares, Gha- 
zipore and Chunar ; and it was stipulated, that 
a regular brigade of the Company’s troops should 
be stationed in the territories of the Nabob for 
the defence of the Subah of Oude, Corah and 
Allahabad. . The Nabob agreed to pay the 
monthly amount of two lacks and sixty thou- 
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'sand..rupees for the: servaces.of, this, carps,.gs 
long as it was stationed with him; and_,jt was 
alsc agreed, that if he required further aid. to 
defend other countries than those, specified,,.a 
sum should be fixed, at the period of the 
requisition, proportioned to the seryice,. ,.,, 
' A few months after this treaty was concluded, 
‘Asuph ud Dowlah, in consequence of the, great 
disorders which prevailed in his Country,,:and 
the want of discipline and irregularity of his 
army, applied to the Governor General for the 
aid of a body of English Officers sufficient for 
six battalions of Sepoys, a corps of artillery, and 
_a proportion of cavalry. This corps would, he 
stated in his application, be a complete check 
upon the remainder of his army, and greatly 
strengthen his Government. He left the forma- 
tion entirely to the English Government, en- 
gaging, that he would make arrangements, by 
which it’s pay should be regularly discharged. 
The corps, which was thus formed, was 4 
1777 incorporated with the army of the Com- 


pany, and stationed at Furruckabad. It was 


termed the temporary brigade, in distinction 
from the regular brigade in the Nabob’s service, 
which was fixed. at Cawnpore. The annual 
charge to the Vizier for the temporary brigade, 
wag about twenty-three lacks of rupees. 
The Vizier was informed by the Governor. 
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General, at the‘period when the temporary bri- 
gade was formed, that it should remain a fixed 
charge to him for so long a time as he should 
require it for his service. The Court of Direc- 
tors, however, appear to have disapproved of 
this stipulation. ‘ If by this proposition,” they 
stat?‘in a despatch upon the subject, “ it is in- 
‘< tended to leave the Vizier at liberty to dis- 
“ charge the troops at his pleasure, we think 
* such a stipulation dangerous, and likely to 
“ operate to our very great inconvenience ; and 
‘‘ if more be meant than is expressed, and you 
‘* jatend to exert your influence, first to reduce 
* the Vizier to acquiesce in your proposal, and 
‘* afterwards to compel him to keep the troops 
‘‘ in his pay during your pleasure, your inten- 
‘‘ tions are unjust, and a correspondent con- 
“ duct would reflect great dishonour on the 
‘“¢ Company.” 

The embarrassment, which the Court of 
Directors anticipated from this arrangement, 
soon arose. In the year 1779, (two years after 
the measure had been adopted,) the Vizier, om 
the ground of a great defalcation of his revenue, ' 
caused by a failure of rain, declared his inability 
to make the advances necessary for the payment 
of the brigades, and the satisfaction of the other | 
claims of the Company: and, though the esti- 
mate of the whole demand of the Company on’ 
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him for the year was 13,612,188 titpees, he re- 
fused to grant Orders to the Resident’ for more 
than 6,882,000. The Resident,’ when We reé- 
ported this proceeding, transmitted a tetter from 
the Vizier, under date the 19th of November 
1779, in which he professed his attachment to 
the Company; but earnestly solicited, that’a 
consideration of his distress might tedd the 
‘English Government to relieve him from the 
‘burden of maintaining the new brigade sta- 
tioned at Futty Ghur, which he declared was 
not only useless to his Government, but the 
cause of great loss in his revenues and customs. 
‘He also required the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to the dismission of some other corps in 
his service, which were commanded by Euro- 
pean Officers; and, according to his statement, 
attended with great expense, and very little 
utility. 

The Government of Bengal considered, that 
a compliance with the Vizier’s wishes would ek- 
pose both his interests and those of the Company 
to the gréatest danger; as it was evident, . that 
he possessed no immediate means of preserving 
the internal tranquillity of his own territories, 
much less of protecting them from the danger 
with which they were actually threatened by 
the Mahrattas, with whom a war was at the 
moment deemed unavoidable. Under this im- 
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ptession, they directed the Resident not only 
to insist upon a full and prompt performance of 
his pecuniary ‘engagements to the Company ; 
but to declare to him, that he stood pledged to 
maintain the armies, which had been formed 
for his protection; and that in the present 
circumstances of his Government, and that of 
the Company, (threatened with immediate 
war,) to disband any part of those troops 
which were maintained for his service, was 
a measure no less improper for him to sug- 
gest, than it was for the English Government 
to adopt. 

A letter was written at the same time by the 
Governor General to the Vizier, in which the 
dangerous consequences, which were likely to 
result from a compliance with his requests, were 
most forcibly stated. It never could have been 
supposed, the Governor General informed him, 
that, when he applied for the new brigade, the 
Company would have been at the pains to raise 
and discipline so large a body of men, and to 
augment their establishment by the addition of 
such an extraordinary number of Officers, as 
were necessary to command them ; if they were 
liable to be burthened with the sole weight and 
expense of maintaining these Officers, by a sud- 
den resolution on the part of the Nabob to dis- 
charge them, without previous and timely notice, | 
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and _witho uf fheit, consemts... dledgaplici shy: in 
forined he, Nabob ; a this letter, that,,ifdaeavas, 
déierinined to, withds ‘aw. himself: ‘from , the ,ahi- 
ance and | assistance wy the Company,.,be must 
give > sufficient time and notice of his resalution, 
in order to piexent the interests of the Compaay-. 
suffering from a hasty execution pf, it: that 
he “could not consent to the Vizier dismiss- 
ing the Company’ s troops at such a distance 
frat hothe, at such a.crisis: and he expected as 
mich tithe -would be given to dispose of the 
force, A when the Vizier had no occasion for it’s 
services, as there had been for raising it. Mr. 
Hastings concluded this letter, by expressing 
his conviction, that, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate failure of the harvest, his Highness’s 
funds were still sufficient to pay a force, which 
seemed so indispensable for the security of his 
Country. He therefore insisted on his making 
good his payment to the Company, even if he 
was obliged to leave in arrears, or disband, part, 
of his own troops in order to effect that neces- \ 
sary object. 

No doubt appeared to have,been entertained, 
at the period of this occurrence, of the impe- 
rious necessity, which compelled the British 
Govérnment to a Fefuse compliance with the re- 
quests of the : Vizier, but, the evils of a subsidiary, 
engagement, | the. sti ipylations, af.» hich were not 
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absolute; and the‘dissolution of which depended 
to a great'degtee upon the caprice of a native 
Prince, were never more forcibly experienced ; 
and.at perhaps required all that wisdom, firm- 
ness, and dgcision, which marked the charac- 
ter of Mr. Hastings, to save the public interests 
from the great danger to which they were on 
this occasion exposed by the conduct of a 
weak and profligate Prince; who, acting under 
the influence of wicked and designing men, 
would have sacrificed, for the gratification of 
his pleasures, or the attainment of a temporary 
object, the permanent interests and security of 
his own Country, and the interests and security 
of that State with which he had, from a course 
of events, become completely identified. 
Though the Nabob Vizier was obliged to 
acquiesce, for the moment, in the urgency of | 
the reasons stated by the Governor General, he 
took the first favourable opportunity of renew- 
ing his solicitations upon the subject: and 
when he had proved his attachment to the 
British Government in a very unequivocal 
manner, by his conduct during the rebellion 
of Cheyt Sing, Rajah of Benares, he again ear- 
nestly requested the attention of Mr. Hastings, 
who, under a more favourable impression of his 
designs, than he had before entertained, con- 
cluded an engagement with him upon the 19th 
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of September, 1781. By this engagement it 
was apreed, that the temporary brigade.should 
be recalled within-the limits.of the Company’s 
possessions, that the different corps of Sebundy* 
in his service under English Officers, should be 
reduced, and that he should only be charged 
with the expense of the original brigade, which 
had been fixed at the rate of 260,000 rupees per 
month, and one battalion of Sepoys to be sta- 
tioned with the Resident at Lucknow; the 
expense of which was fixed at the rate of 
25,000 rupees per month. 

In the event, however, of the Vizier even 
requiring a further aid of troops, he was, by 
the terms of this engagement, to be charged 
with their actual pay, and allowances, from the 
date on which they crossed the Carumnassa river. 

All the conditions of this engagement ap- 
pear to have been carried into execution except 
the most essential, that which related to the 

/recall of the temporary brigade, which Mr. 
Hastings states (in a general account of his 
proceedings, published in England), that he 
was prevented from falfilling by some political 
causes, to which the nature of the times obliged 
him to pay attention. He further states in the 
same document, that by a subsequent accom- 


~. 
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modation, into which he entered with Asuph 
ud Dowlah in 1784, when he visited Lucknow, 
he again positively agreed to withdraw the de- 
tachment from Furruckabad, and actually left 
orders with the Resident at Lucknow to that 
effect; but that, on his return to Calcutta, he 
found this measure completely at variance with 
the opinions of the other Members of the 
Board ; and he thought it his duty, from a con- 
sideration of his situation, (being on the eve of 
resigning the Government,) not only to give 
up all idea of carrying this arrangement into 
effect, but to make the repeal of his former re- 
solution, upon this subject, an act of his own 
authority, that it might not appear the effect 
of opposition, and thereby produce a danger- 
ous influence on the credit of the succeeding 
Administration. 

No material changes in the connexion be- 
tween the Company and the Vizier occurred 
during the short Government of Sir John 
Macpherson: but these delays made the Vizier 
more anxious for the accomplishment of his 
object; and, immediately after the arrival of 
Marquis Cornwallis in India, Asuph ud Dowlah 
deputed his ablest and most confidential Minis- 
ter, Hyder Beg Khan, to Fert William, with a 
view of explaining his situation to that noble- 
man, and of effecting an arrangement, which 
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would relieve-him' from.some ‘part Of the exist- 
ing burden on his: finances.’ * ° 
The nature ahd tésult of this: negotietion 
were: fully stated by Lord Cornwaltis 'in a 
minute, -which he recorded‘ ipon' the gO0th of 
April; which document elucidates, in the ctear- 
est manner, the principles which’ regulated the 
conduct of ‘that nobleman in-the final settle- 
ment of this difficult and important questron: 
‘Fhe Waizier had expressed, through Hyder 
Beg Khan, his expectations that the English 
‘Gevernment would recall the brigade from 
Furruckabad, agreeably to the stipulations ‘n- 
tered into ‘by Mr. Hastings when at Lucknow ; 
but Lord Cornwallis expressed his opinion, 
that the: continuance of that force in the 
dominions of the Vizier was equally essential 
to the interests of the Vizier and the Company. 
His Lerdship stated in a letter, which he ad- 
dressed to the Vizier upon this occasion, the 
motives which made him desire the continuance 
of thrs force in his dominions; and in the mi- 
nute, which he recorded upon the subject, he 
sums up the arguments, which had induced 
hini/40 this: line of conduct,’ by the following 
réfiarks: ‘ FT‘ shalt: only: observe,” he states- in 
that docwment,- * -that ‘I -by no means ‘consi- 
‘“‘ gered a single brigade stationed’at Cawn- 
‘¢ Pore, ‘Jas' atkeqaate fo-thedeferce of the 
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 Vaziex’s frontiars;| that although atsdict unt 
““ appear to me that there was reasemta! gp- 
‘‘.pehend any’ immediate attack upon thiém, 
“ the reoall.of :sa.considerable. a part--of-our 
“ feree, agi the. Futty Ghur -brigade, «might 
‘<‘ Jaave precipitated that event; that'it is:-weH 
““ kmawn, that the forces in the service of the 
‘<.Nabab Vizier are under- no discipline, and 
“ barely sufficient to preserve the- internal 
“« peave, of his dominions ; that his own minic- 
“< diate subjects are retained within the -béunds 
of dyty and allegiance by the respect inspired 
by the Company’s troops; that the-¢gharacter 
“ of the Vizier, his inconsiderate profusion ‘1 
‘“‘ his expenses, his inattention to'prowvide for 
“‘ them, and his total disregard-to every: thing 
“ but momentary gratifications, rendered Jb 
‘‘ impossible to depend upon his care, either 
“ for the protection of his Country from fd 
“< reign invasions, or internal commotion; and 
“‘ that although the charges attending: the con= 
‘“* tinuance of the brigade at Futty Ghur exceed 
«<< the sum we are authorized to claim from him; 
under the orders of the Court of :Darecterg, 
‘‘ the arrangements made by this negotiation 
* render the additional charge. of litthe.3mr 
‘““ portance, when the magnitude of. the, objects 
“¢ is considered.” , . 

- Lord Cornwallis also observes, in. this.. ml- 
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mute, that from 2 general statement of . the 
payments, which the Nabob Vizier had made 
under diferent heads to the Company for a 
period of nine years, those amounted te the ave- 
rage of eighty-four lacks per annum; though, 
by the treaties of 1775 and 1788; the Nabob 
had only bound himself to pay to the English 
Government the sum of 3,121,000 rupees, and 
3,420,000 rupees per annum. 

His Lordship adds in this document, that by 
the engagement which he had concluded with 
‘Hyder Beg Khan, the annual amount of the 
Vizier’s payment was permanently fixed at fifty 
lacks of rupees per annum; and he expressed 
his conviction, that this amount would fully 
indemnify the Company for all expenses to 
which they might be exposed from their con- 
nexten with the Vizier; and that Prince had, 
he was assured, perfect ability to make this an- 
nual disbursement, without suffering in either 
his convenience or dignity. 

Hyder Beg Khan acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment; with 2 declaration, however, that he 
relied: upon the justice of Government, and 
it’s regard for the interest of his master, to di- 
minish the expenses for the maintenance of the 
Company’s troops in his dominions by a recall 
of part of them, whenever policy or conve- 
ntence should warrant such a'measure. 
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Lord Cornwallis, im his letter to the Visier, 


made a promise to the effect of the expectation 
expressed, by Myder Beg Khan; but, in -his 
minute on this subject, his Lordship acknew- 
ledges, that,be could. not foresee a period: when 
such a measure could with prudence be accom- 
plished. 


His Lordship in this very able minute took 2 


view of the nature of the connexion between 
the Company and the Vizier; and the line.of 
conduct, which it was, in his opinion, the duty 
of the English Government to pursue: toward 
that Prince, with the object of improving and 
preserving the alliance. 


‘“¢ The connexion,” he observes, “ between him”, 


(the Vizier) “ and the Company now stands 
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upon the only basis calculated to render it 
permanent. We undertake the defence of his 
Country ; and in return he agrees to defray 
the real expenses incurred by an engagement 
of so much value to himself. The internal ad- 
ministration of his affairs is left to his exclu- 
sive management; and my attention will be 
‘constantly directed to the preservation of this 
system, whilst the Vizier continues to fulfil 
the stipulations into which he has entered. 


' « By this declaration of a noninterference in| 
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“A 


the detail of the Vizier’s Government, I do 
not mean to preclude myself, or this Board, 
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‘from making representations to hint on the 
subject of his administration, whétheveér ‘it 
may bé'essentially necessary ; or ‘of propos- 
ing to the Vizier any general arrahgevnent, of 
importanée to the interests of beth Govern- 
ments: mutual convenience may ferider such 
propositions expedient ; and on these grounds 
only they ought to be made. The Board will 
also, I rmagine, see a necessity of giving their 
‘countenance to the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan, 
or whoever may be the acting Minister of the 
Vizier. At present he possesses the entire 
confidence of his master, who is anxious to 
procure for him the avowed protection of this 
Government. I made no difficulty in assur- 


‘ing the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan, that he 


might depend upon the support of this Go- 
vernment whilst he served his master with 
fidelity ; governed the Country with justice 
and humanity; and strictly adhered to the 
engagements formed with the Honourable 
Company.” 

Lord Cornwallis was too well aware, from the 


information which he had obtained, of the pri- 
vate character of the Vizier, not to be sensible 
of the indispensable necessity, which existed, 
for his giving a decided support to the Minister 
Hyder Beg Khan, and to those who were, like 
him, favourable to:the friendship which had been 
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established, betwegn the two States ;~and..the 
sentiments ,he xegorded upon this pointy. prave 
in the fullest manner, that, if an .emergoncy 
had happened, he would not have been detezred 
by any apprehension of the great. responsibility, 
which hg incurred, (by a departure from the 
prescribed system of noninterference and neu- 
trajity,) from the adoption of those decided 
measures of practical policy, which he might 
have deemed, under the actual condition of af- 
faiis at the moment, best calculated to promote 
the interests and security of the Empire cqm- 
mitted to his charge. 

His intentions, indeed, upon this paint, as 
well as the reasons upon which they weie 
founded, are explicitly stated in the able mi- 
nute to which I have before alluded. 

‘¢ The Board are well informed,” he observes, 
‘¢ that the administration of affairs in the Oude 
‘* Government depends entirely upon the Mi- 
“ nister; that the Vizier himself takes no far- 
“ ther concern in it, than to give the sanction 
** of his name and authority to the acts of his 
“ servants; and that such is his disinclination 
“ to every thing that has the appearance of 
“. business, that even this formality is not com- 
.“ plied ywith, on his part, without reluctance. 
« ‘The Vizier -himself being profuse to an ex- 
. iT POEs and little. solicitous concerning the 
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mode of obtaining funds to supply his habits 
of dissipation ; the Company must rather look 
to the Minister, than to him, for the punctuaf' 
performance of his engagement. Exposed as 
he is to the effects of caprice and intrigue, it 
is impossible to determine how long the 
Nabob Hyder Beg Khan may continue to 
possess the confidence of the Vizier. - 

‘¢ The embarrassments attending his situation 
are many; as he will find it difficult, if the 
idea which I have formed of his master’s cha- 
racter is just, to combine the two objects, of 
conciliating the esteem and affection of the 
Nabob, and establishing a system of Govern- 
ment calculated to promote his true interests. 
I forbear to expatiate further on this subject, 
and only hope, that no occurrence will ever 
happen to compel this Government to inter- 
fere between the Vizier and his acting Mi- 
nister, or to give countenance to the lattes 
against the approbation of the former.” 

These were the principal features of the only 


arrangement of political importance, which took: 
place with the Vizier of Oude during Lord 
Cornwallis’s administration of the Company’s 
affairs in India, It’s operatien was perhaps as. 
happy, as the personal character of Asuph wu 
Dowlah admitted of it’s being; but the indo- 
lence, dissipation, and extravagance of that 
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Prince, created a constant embarrassment in his 
affairs, and rendered it often difficult for him to 
fulfil bis engagements with the Company; of 
the value of whose aid and protection he appears 
always to have become least sensible, when the 
tranquil state of his dominions proved most 
forcibly the benefits of the alliance. 

Until the last year of Lord Cornwallis’s ad- 
ministration,, a peace existed between Great 
Britain and France, which enabled his Lordship 
to employ the whole of the British force in In- 
dia agaimst Tippoo Sultaun, during the war 
with that Prince; and to avoid that increase of 
military establishment, which must have been 
made, if it had been requisite to provide for the 
defence of the exposed parts of our possessions 
against the possible attacks of France, or to have 
equipped armaments agatnst the colonies and 
possessions of that State, or it’s Allies. 

When the account of war between France 
and England reached India, Pondicherry was 
immediately attacked, and taken, by an army 
from Fort St. George, under the Commander of 
the forces of that Presidency, Major General 
Sir John Brathwaite. Lord Cornwallis had 
hastened from Fort William, to take the direc- 
tion of this service; but did not reach the 
coast till it was accomplished. He did not 
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return to Bengal, but sailed for England in the 
month of August 1793. 

The extraordinary suecess, which attended 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration of the affairs 
of British India, is no doubt in a considerable 
degree to be attributed to the manly spirit, 
sound judgment, and unshaken firmness, which 
distinguished the character of that respectable 
nobleman. But a retrospect to the former his- 
tory of India willenable us to discovera still more 
powerful cause of that success, in the exercise 
of those great civil and military powers, which 
were, by the confidence of his King and Coun- 
try, vested in his person. It was the possession 
of these powers, which enabled him to unite, 
with such effect to the promotion of every ob- 
ject in his administration, the hitherto divided 
and distracted local authorities of British India; 
and the active control, and direction, which he 
assumed over the subordinate Presidencies of 
Fort St. George and Bombay, during the whole 
of his Government, placed their mears and re- 
sources as much at his immediate command as 
those of Bengal. 

The impression originally made upon the 
minds of the native Princes of India by the rank 
and character of Lord Cornwallis, was confirmed 
by their observation of his extended powers. 
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Their attention was directed to the supreme au- 
thority of the British Nation in India with an 
awe and respect, which they had never before 
paid it. The manner in which Lord Cornwallis 
drew forth the strength and resources of the 
British Government to the reduction of Tippoo 
Suitaun, excited sentiments of equal astonish- 
ment and alarm-; and the success of that war, 
combined with the great addition of strength, 
of territory, and of reputation, which it’s ter- 
mination brought to the English Government, 
while it extorted the admiration of all the native 
Powers of India, raised their fears; nor was it 
possible that these, which were the result of 
actual events, could be removed by any display 
of moderation, which in itself implied a sense of 
that superiority, which formed the just ground 
of all their apprehensions. 

The Indian Government in England could 
not be insensible to the probable effects of the 
great changes, which had taken place in the 
state of “British India. They had seen (perhaps 
with regret), that events, which they had no 
power of controlling, had forced Lord Corn- 
wallis to an actual departure from that pacific 
system of forbearance and neutrality, which 
they had believed practicable, and which they 
had so earnestly recommended to his attention ; 
and that in opposition to those views, which 
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they had taken of their interests, their territo- 
ries had been greatly increaséd, and their po- 
litical relations much extended, during his 
administration. 

The admission of that necessity, which forced 
Lord Cornwallis into a course of measures so 
contrary to their wishes and policy, does not 
appear to have been followed by a conclusion, 
that the same causes might again produce the 
same effect; and a general impression would 
appear at this period to have been received in 
England, that the exertions of that nobleman 
had placed the affairs of the Company on the 
true footing of security and strength, which 
had been so long desired ; and that nothing was 
requisite, but mild, moderate, and conciliatory 
councils, in the local authorities, to secure the 
lasting tranquillity and prosperity of the British 
possessions m India. And this errour seems 
more extraordinary, when we consider the 
actual state of every native Power in India, as 
represented in those authentic public documents, 
which have been referred to in this concise 
narrative of Lord Cornwallis’s Administration. 
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derations upon the Probability and Danger of Invasion from 
the Northern Tribes.—Concluding Remarks on the System 
of Policy pursued by the British Government during this_ 
Administration. : 


Sir Joun SHORE, a most respectable civil ser- 
vant of the Company, who had, by a series of 
important services in India, recommended him- 
self to the favour and notice of the Court of 
Directors, was appointed to succeed the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis as Governor General of India; 
and it appears to have been expected by the 
authorities in England, that all those great ad- 
vantages, which Lord Cornwallis had obtained, 
would be confirmed and improved by the ability, 
local knowledge, and industry, of his successor. 

The state of the different native Powers of 
India at the period when Sir John Shore took 
charge of the Supreme Government, has been 
described. The condition of affairs certainly 
did not promise a very long exemption from 
hostilities; but it was, on the other hand, in 
eyery respect free from danger. The English 
Government had at no period been so strong in 
actual military force and resources. It’s princi- 
pal enemy, Tippoo, was much reduced. The 
Soubahdar of the Deckan, the most important of 
all it}s,Allies, was firm to his engagements, and 
disposed, to the cultivation and improvement of 
the friendship which had been established be- 
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tween him and the Company: and the Mahrat- 
tas, though their jealousy had evidently been 
greatly excited by the success of it’s arms, and 
the extension of it’s territories and political re- 
lations, regarded that State with a respect and 
apprehension, which was likely to make them 
cautious how they offended it. 

In taking a general view of the leading polli- 
tical transactions of Sir John Shore’s Govern- 
ment, it appears of great consequence to observe, 
how far that course of policy, which he thought 
it his duty to pursue, affected this state of af- 
fairs; and to what extent those favourable im- 
pressions, which I have described, as existing 
among the native Powers, and which, in an 
Empire like that of British India, have a value 
beyond force, were changed by the measures of 
his Administration. 

Though no war with a foreign Power occur- 
red during the Administration of Sir John Shore, 
that period was marked by political changes in 
the state of India of great importance; and 
these merit particular attention, as it 1s impossi- 
ble to form any just opinion of the events, which 
have since happened, without a clear and dis- 
tinct knowledge of those occurrences by which 
they were immediately preceded and produced. 

The political event of most consequence, 
which happened during his Administration, was 
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the rupture, which took place between the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, In order to understand 
‘the causes of this rupture, and the nature of 
that interference by which the British Govern- 
ment attempted to prevent it’s occurrence, it 
will be necessary to trace In a cursory manner 
the changes, which took place in the Courts of 
Hyderabad and Poonah, from the period of the 
conclusion of the peace at Seringapatam, till the 
period of the disgracéful convention of Kurdlah, 
which may be considered as having annihilated, 
for the moment, the independence of the Nizam 
Government. 

The Marquis Cornwallis, soon after the con- 
clusion of the war with Tippoo Sultaun, made 
an endeavour, in fulfilment of the 10th and 13th 
articles of the treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Nizam and Paishwah, to re- 
duce into the form of an explicit and definite 
treaty of guarantee, those articles in the sub- 
sisting treaties, by which it was generally 
agreed, that the contracting Powers should 
guarantee to each other, against any future at- 
tacks of the Sultaun, those territories, which 
they actually possessed at the termination of 
the war with that Prince. 

His Lordship, in his letter under date the 7th 
of August 1792, to the Resident at Poonah, 
states his opinion respecting the great import- 
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ance of this arrangement, for the common 
security of the respective parties; and he also 
defines, in that despatch, the principle upon 
which he conceives this treaty should be 
framed. 
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“« The Allies,” he observes, ‘‘ are bound to 
guarantee against Tippoo the territories that 
each of them might possess at the conclusion 
of the war; but it must always be adverted 
to, that the stipulation is merely defensive, 
and cannot operate unless Tippoo should at- 
tack either of themr without just provoca- 
tion. 

“« It must therefore be clearly expressed in 
the treaty of guarantee, that in case any dif- 
ference should arise between one of the latter 
and Tippoo, the other Allies are to have a 
right to expect that the nature and circum- 
stances of such difference shall be fully 
communicated to them, in order that they 
may give their opinion and advice, and en- 
deavour to settle it by a temperate negotia- 
tion, and that they shall not be considered as 
bound to take up arms in his favour, until 
they are convinced that he has justice on his 
side, and all measures of conciliation shall 
have proved fruitless. 

‘“* Should a rupture become unavoidable, the 
interest and safety of the contracting Powers 
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** will be so evidently and deeply involved in 
“ the event, that it would be highly injudi- 
‘cious in ‘them to limit their exertions in 
“ endeavouring to bring it to a speedy and 
‘honourable conclusion; and it must, con- 
*“ sequently, be stipulated, that the whole 
“ ‘force of each State is to be employed for 
** that purpose. 

* The distress and danger of the party, that 
may be attacked, being entitled to the great- 
est attention from the other members of the 
alliance; it ought to be understood and 
settled, that, whilst no time should be lost 
‘‘ in preparing their whole force to take the 
“ field, every immediate assistance, that may 
be practicable, should be afforded with such 
troops as may be in actual readiness for 
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Lord Cornwallis subsequently framed a sche- 
dule of a treaty upon these principles, which 
he transmitted to the Courts of Hyderabad and 
Poonah. It is not necessary to detail the 
articles of this schedule, as the treaty was 
never concluded; but it is of importance to 
notice those general causes, which led to the 
defect of an arrangement, which was stipulated 
by prior engagements; and which was in every 
respect so essential to the real interests and se- 
curity of the British Government and it’s Allies. 
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At the period when this proposition was first 
made to the Court of Hyderabad, a reference 
had been made by it to the British Govern- 
ment, relative to a dispute, which had occur- 
red between the Nizam and Tippoo, about 
some claims advanced by the latter on the 
Nabob of Kernoul; and the Government of 
Hyderabad, with that puerility and petulance 
which too often characterize a native Court, 
demanded as the condition of it’s consent to 
the proposition of Lord Cornwallis, the inter- 
ference and support of the English Govern- 
ment in it’s dispute with Tippoo Sultaun. The 
Nizam was, however, soon made sensible of 
the folly and unreasonableness of such a de- 
mand; and he made every reparation in his 
power for the errour, which he had commit- 
ted, by a full and unqualified assent to the 
guarantee treaty proposed by the Marquis 
Cornwallis. 

The conduct of the Court of Poonah was 
very different: it treated the guarantee pro- 
posed by the English Government with a delay 
and evasion, which clearly proved a desire of 
being relieved altogether from engagements, 
which might have the future effect of limiting 
or counteracting the designs, which it che- 
rished against Tippoo and the Nizam. Acting 
upon these principles, a counter proposition for 
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a guarantee treaty was given in by Nanah Fur- 
navese, the Minister of the Poonakh State, to 
the British Resident; which was, ‘after some 
discussion, deemed altogether inadmissible; and 
rejected. This engagement imeluded, among 
other articles, a recognition, on the part of the 
Allies, of claims of the Poonah Government on 
Tippoo for Chout, which was not authorized by 
the stipulations of the treaty of Seringapatam : 
and the Nizam, while he declared his perfect rea- 
diness to consent to the proposition made by 
Lord Cornwallis, was positive in the refusal of 
his acquiescence to the engagement propesed by 
the Paishwah. 

After a vexatious and procrastinated nego- 
tiation, of considerably more than a year, this 
point was altogether abandoned; and the Bri- 
tish Government contented itself with a decla- 
ration, that it was satisfied with the verbal 
acquiescence of the Nizam; and a vague pro- 
mise, which had been made during the nego- 
tiation by the Poonah State, which conveyed 
no more than that it would always be ready to 
act agreeably to existing treaties. The Nizam, 
throughout the latter part of this negotiation, 
showed great anxiety for the conclusion of a 
separate treaty of guarantee. He argued, with 
much apparent justice, that the failure of one of 
three partiesin the fulfilment of it’s engagements, 
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was no treason why the other two should ne- 
glect their faith; or sacrifice those advantages, 
which had been proposed in the union of their 
interests. It was also urged, that the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of guarantee, proposed by 
Lord Cornwallis, with the Nizam, would be the 
most certain mode of bringing the Court of 
Poonah to give it’s consent to that necessary 
measure. 

These arguments, however, had no weight 
with Sir John Shore; who thought it more 
prudent to lose the benefits of an arrangement, 
which had appeared to his predecessor essential 
to the security and tranquillity of the posses- 
sions of the Allies, than to incur any hazard of 
giving offence to the Mahrattas, whose jealousy 
he conceived would be further excited by the 
formation of any new engagement, which im- 
proved or consolidated the alliance between 
the English Government and the Nizam. 

Before I proceed to state those causes, which 
produced a war between the Nizam and Mah- 
rattas, it will be necessary to take a short view 
of the temper of those States, towards the Bri- 
tish Government, previous to it’s commence- 
ment. That of the Nizam’s Court is fully de- 
scribed tn a despatch under date the Ist of 
January 1794, which Sir John Kennaway, Re- 
sident at Elyderabad, addressed to the Governor 
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General. In this the Resident states his con- 
viction, that the circumstances in which the 
Court of Hyderabad was then-placed, and the 
character of those by whom it was ruled, were 
such, as gave us an opportunity, which it was 
wise and politic to use, to establish an influence 
and power in it’s councils, which would enable 
us to command it’s future exertions, and benefit 
from it’s resources under any events that could 
occur. 

‘* Should, however,” Sir John Kennaway ob- 
serves in this despatch, “ such an alliance, and 
“¢ the kind of interference above alluded to, be 
‘‘ deemed improper, and the limits to which 
“* it is at present confined be considered as suffi- 
“ cient; the friendship and confidence in us, 
‘‘ which has been so happily established in -his 
“Government, and the reliance which the 
‘«¢ Nizam must ultimately place on the Com- 
“ pany, for checking any hostile league, which 
‘* the Mahrattas may form against the rights or 
“* dignity of his Government, will, I imagine, 
“ prevent his engaging in any measures to our 
““ prejudice, and induce him even to be 
‘* guarded in adopting any, of which our very 
‘‘ marked and pointed disapprobation may be 
‘““ expressed.” 

The whole of the last political despatch of 
this distinguished public Officer is conclusive, 
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as to the temper of the Nizam towards the 
British Government at this period; and shows 
in the clearest manner the nature of those ex- 
pectations of aid and support, which he had 
been ted by the whole tenour of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s policy to expect from the British Go- 
vernment, in the event of his being exposed to 
the risk of destruction from an arinck of the 
Mahratta States. 

The temper of the Court of Poonah towards 
the British Government, was not morg strongly 
marked by it’s refusal to conclude *the guaran- 
tee treaty, than by the extreme jealousy, which 
it showed, ‘of the connexion between the Eng- 
lish Government and the Nizam; and the 
resentment, which it in consequénce openly 
entertained against the latter. The councils 
of the Paishwah were at this period’ much 
swayed by Madhajee Scindiah, who was known 
to cherish views hostile to the general peace of 
India, over which it was his avowed ambition to 
re-establish the Mahratta authority. In a con- 
ference, which that Chief had with the agent 
of the Nizam at Poonah, he did not hesitate te 
state, in’the most public manner, his dislike to 
the guarantee treaty ; and to advise the Nizam 
not to enter into any such engagement with 
the British Government; of whose intentions, 
he said, he entertamed the greatest suspicions. 
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Sir Charles Mallet, in his despatch to the 
Governor General, under date the 24th of July 
1794, states the endeavours which Madhajee 
Scindiah had made to defeat the negotiations 
respecting the guarantee engagements. In the 
same letter he represents Nanah Furnavese 
to be very averse,to the violent councils and 
language of Scindiah; who (Sir Charles ob- 
serves) the Minister thinks is desirous of sub- 
verting his authority, and establishing his own, 
as more equal to the task of counteracting the 
dangerous increase of our power. 

Sir Charles states, in a despatch under date 
the 14th of October 1794, his conviction, that 
no possible opening should be given to the 
encroaching spirit of the Court of Poonah; 
‘* which,” he observes, “ notwithstanding our 
“‘ uniform firmness and candour, throughout 
‘““ my whole ministry, continues to contem- 
‘¢ plate the mightiness of our power with a 
* jealousy unwarrantable, but in the conscious- 
** ness of it’s own principles, and it’s inability 
“‘ to give others the credit due to purer mo- 
“ tives.” 

This opinion respecting the temper of the 
Court of Poonah, was fully corroborated by 
eyery measure adopted by that Government; 
as well as by the language of -those, who in- 
fluenced it’s councils, which is described in 
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several despatches from the Resident, written 
about this period, to have been of a nature very 
inimical to the British Government. Madhajee 
Scindiah is indeed particularly stated to have 
avowed openly his reliance on Tippoo, as a 
counterpoise to our increased power. 

What I have stated fully proves, that imme- 
diately before the occurrence of the rupture 
between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, the 
former entertained the most friendly disposi- 
tion towards the British Government, on the 
good faith and sincerity of which he was dis- 
posed to place every reliance; and that he 
consequently rejoiced at those events, which 
had established it’s great ascendency in the 
political scale of the Peninsula of India. 
Whereas the latter had reviewed the suc- 
cess of the English with alarm; and contem- 
plated the actual state of their power with 
a degree of jealousy which approximated to 
hostility. 

Under the influence of such feelings, the 
Mahratta States were likely to seek every op- 
portunity of diminishing our power ; and there 
can be no doubt, that while they saw, in the 
reduction of the Nizam, an increase to their 
own power, they contemplated this, as one 
mode of injuring the British Government, 
by depriving it of the benefit and strength 
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which it might derive from it’s political con- 
nexion with that Prince. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detail 
of those grounds in which the quarrel between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas originated. 
The seeds of rupture existed in the nature 
of their political relations. An unsettled ac- 
count was always pending between them : the 
Nizam owed arrears of choute, the amount of 
which was exaggerated by one party, and per- 
haps under-estimated by the other. But this 
was not the only claim to be adjusted. The 
artful policy of the Mahrattas had taught them 
to subdue the other Nations of India in the 
mode best suited to their habits and genius. 
They did not, like other conquerors, endeavour 
to establish their authority in an open manner ; 
but commenced by obtaining a cession of a 
part of the annual revenue of particular provin- 
ces; which the indolent and distracted Ma- 
homedan Governments of India were glad to 
grant to these active freebooters, in the hope 
of obtaining, by such a concession, an exemp- 
tion to Countries exposed to their inroads, 
from their ruinous depredations. But these 
concessions only generated further demands, 
and the establishment of other claims, on the 
part of the Mahrattas. They proceeded to assert 
their right to collect, through their own Officers, 
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an equal share of the produce of some Pro- 
vinces, and a duty upon the revenue of others. 
This vexatious right of interference gave them 
an influence in the internal management of the 
Country, supported by the aid ‘of a large and 
corrupt body of revenue officers. 

The, mixed nature of this connexion was 
particularly suited to the character of the Mah- 

ai ‘ , 

ratta Nation, which subsisted, as a confederacy 
of military States, almost entirely by plunder: 
and as they were, from their constitution, con- 
stantly liable to changes of fortune, it became 
important that they should be able to abandon, 
at a period of weakness, without any resigna- 
tion of right, those advantages, which their 
predecessors had obtained. Hence they have 
often been known to unite, to enforce the pay- 
ment of large arrears of claims, which their 
internal divisions had caused to lie dormant for 
years. 

The Government of the Soubahdar of the 
Deckan had been a short time completely 
under their influence. The Nizam’s former 
Minister, Rukeen ud Dowlah, had at one 
period acted more at their command, than at 
that of his master;* and the whole adminis- 


* The subserviency of that Minister to the views of the Mah- 
rattas, has generally been considered one of the chief causes 
that induced the Nizam to put him to death. 
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tration of his successor, Azeem ul Omrah, had 
been a struggle to emancipate his Government 
from this thraldom. Events had favoured his 
endeavours ; and before the revival of the alli- 
ance with the English Government in 1788, he 
had succeeded to a considerable extent. But 
there can be no doubt, that the expectation of 
accomplishing this favourite object, was‘one of 
the principal motives, which led him to advise 
the Nizam to abandon all those alarms and pre- 
judices, which that Prince had ever entertained 
of the designs of the British Government ; 
and to seek in it’s good faith, and friendship, 
that powerful aid and support, which, in the 
actual state of India, was necessary to the 
security, tranquillity, and independence, of his 
Government. 

Directed by the same principles, which had 
led him to form the alliance with Marquis 
Cornwallis, the Nizam most earnestly solicited 
the interference of the English Government, 
to prevent those extremities, which he appre- 
hended from the conduct and military prepara- 
tions of the Mahrattas; and though the chief 
Officers of his Court acted, upon. this occasion, 
in that weak and undecided manner, which is 
natur2l to almost all the natives, there cannot 
exist a doubt, from the evidence of all that 
passed upon this subject, that the Nizam would 
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readily have pledged himself to have abided by 
the decision of the British Government on the 
dispute between him and the Paishwah; pro- 
vided he had been assured that State would 
have adopted measures to make it’s decision 
respected. 

The Mahrattas, on the other hand, received 
the proffered mediation of the English Govern- 
ment, from the first, with evasion and imatten- 
tion; and from the moment they were fully 
satisfied that we had no intention of aiding 
the Nizam, further than by the interposition of 
our friendly offices, and the-expression of our 
earnest solicitude for an amicable accommoda- 
tion between the two parties, they treated our 
interference with a neglect that approached 
insult. 

The Governor General was fully sensible of 
the ‘serious injury which the interests of the 
British Government were likely to sustain from 
a rupture, which might be said to commence 
in the annihilation of the most important of 
the political relations, which his predecessor 
had established, for the security of the British 
interests in India. He was also aware, that 
the disputes, which were made the pretext 
of this rupture, were easy of settlement; and 
were only a cover to the actual designs of 
the Mahrattas, which went to the annihilation 
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of the power of the Nizam. “ If” (Sir John 
Shore observed, in a letter under date the Ist of 
October 1794, to the Resident at Hyderabad) 
‘¢ thé Mahrattas should proceed to extremities 
‘‘ against the Nizam, it can only be, I think, 
‘¢ with a resolution to annihilate the independ- 
‘** ency of his authority ; for, notwithstanding 
** the sense which they may entertain of their 
** superiority in the field, I see nothing in the 
articles disputed between the two States, as 
‘* far as they have appeared, that does not ad- 
‘* mit of adjustment ; or of sutficient magnitude 
‘¢ to induce them to maintain the rumours of a 
‘‘ war. The preparations of the Nizam are 
*“ necessary for his own safety, and may contri- 
«¢ bute to suspend the Paishwah’s resolution.” 
The death of Madhajee Scindiah, which oc- 
curred during this negotiation, was an event 
most favourable to the effectual interference of 
the British Government; and the Resident at 
Poonah expressed his opinion, that advantage 
might be taken with success of an occasion so 
propitious to the accomplishment of the object 
in view. The Governor General was not, how- 
ever, of opinion, that the smallest risk should 
be incurred of offending the Poonah State, by 
any alteration in the course of policy, which 
had been pursued; and Doulut Row Scindiah, 
who succeeded his uncle, hastened to assemble 
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his army from the remotest quarters of Hin- 
doostan ; equally with a view of strengthening 
his personal authority, and of giving him an 
ascendency in the confederacy forming against 
the Nizam. 

Immediately before the occurrence of hostili- 
ties between the Mahrattas and the Nizam, an 
alarm of a very serious nature attracted the at- 
tention of the British Government. Tippoo 
Sultaun, (whose active spirit of hostility against 
that State had led him to commence intrigues 
with the French Government, the Court of 
Hyderabad, and the Court of Poonah, almost at 
the same moment that the peace of Seringapatam 
was concluded,) had assembled an army, and 
threatened to come forward, as an Ally of the 
Mahrattas, against the Nizam, in the quarrel 
between those States. 

It became, under such circumstances, a ques- 
tion, What part the British Government was to 
act, in the event of this extraordinary occur- 
rence and the subject was fully consideied by 
the Governor General, who resolved, on the oc- 
currence of such event, not to aid the Nizam. 
The leading arguments, which influenced Sir 
John Shore’s mind upon this occasion, merit 
notice; as they elucidate very fully those prin- 
ciples, by which he judged it his duty to regu- 
late his conduct, in the administration of the 
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political affairs of the great Empire committed 
to his charge. 

It had been before decided, ‘that we should 
take ‘no part in the existing quarrel between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas; as the act of the 
Legislature prohibited an interference, which 
would necessarily involve us in hostilities: but, 
when it appeared probable that Tippoo would 
act against the Nizam, another question arose ; 
in considering which, the Governor General not 
only took a view of our engagements, but of 
the peculiar claims which the Nizam appeared 
to have on our friendship and protection. 

That Prince might urge, he thought, that he 
was by treaty entitled to the aid of the Com- 
pany, as well as the Mahrattas, if Tippoo at- 
tacked him withoyt just cause or provocation ; 
that the defection of one party could not exone- 
rate the other; and that, so far from being jus- 
tified in refusing him aid against Tippoo, it was 
incumbent on us to stand forth, to compel the 
third party to perform it’s stipulations. 

The ,Nizam would, the Governor General 
knew, assert, that the obligation of assistance, 
as stated in the treaty, was clear, and admitted 
of no evasion ; that his reliance, in making the 
treaty, was upon our good faith, not upon that 
of the Mahrattas, whose treachery he well 
knew, and of whom he had intimated his susp1- 
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eions during the preliminary negotiations ; that 
at the period we sought his alliance the con- 
nexion was so essential to our interests, that we 
must, if he had insisted upon it, have entered 
into an offensive and defensive engagement in 
general terms; and that if we considered our- 
selves at liberty to renounce the performance of 
our stipulations, because the Mahrattas had 
violated their engagements, or for ether reasons 
of convenience or policy; there was an end to 
that faith, which is the basis of treaties, as such 
pretext could never be wanting, to authorize a 
departure from the most solemn obligations. 
Tippoo’s aggression, the Nizam would state, 
must be with or without the concurrence of the 
Mahrattas ; and in either case we ought to op- 
pose it; but more particulasly if that Prince 
took the field as the Ally of the Paishwah; as 
that would be a direct and insulting violation 
of the treaty, which we were bound by every 
consideration of duty and honour to resent. 
The Governor General, on the other hand, 
conceived that the treaty, on which the Nizam’s 
claims to aid were grounded, was a tripartite 
engagement, which supposed a continued union 
between the three allied Powers: that such 
union was essential to it’s continuance in 
any shape, because it was essential to the per- 
formance of the obligations imposed by it; and 
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a war between two of the parties, therefore, to- 
tally changed the relations of all. | 

A junction between Tippoo‘and one of the 
two parties to the treaty, was, Sir John Shore 
thought, to be judged with reference to the 
causes of hostilities between the two parties; 
and supposing that the injustice of the war 
between the Mahrattas and the Nizam was 
decidedly on one side, and that the other was 
compelled by unprovoked aggression, self-pre- 
servation would justify an alliance between the 
agerieved party and Tippoo; but a confederacy 
between him and one of the parties to the triple 
alliance, grounded on ambitious motives against 
another party, would no doubt be a gross in- 
fraction of the treaty by that State confederat- 
ing with Tippoo. The inference from this 
reasoning, the Governor General thought, was 
rather against the Nizam, whose advance to 
Beder was, if not an aggression, certainly with 
a view of interfering in the internal affairs of 
the Mahratta Government; all the bad conse- 
quences of which had been repeatedly, though 
ineffectually, stated by the British Resident to- 
the Minister at the Court of Hyderabad. 

Should the English Government support the 
Nizam against Tippoo, if the latter seized the 
opportunity of a war between the former and 
the Mahrattas, to attack his Country without 
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provocation, that Nation ‘would necessarily be 
involved in a war with thé Mahrattas; a predi- 
cament never supposed in the triple alliance: 
The stipulations of that alliance, which bound 
the English Government not to aid the enemies 
of either State, seemed to impose a‘strict neu- 
trality on that Government, when these Powers 
were at war with each other; as such war was 
in fact a temporary subversion of the principles 
of the alliance. The arguments, which repre- 
sented the treaty of Paungul as a separate treaty ; 
or that the secession of one party did not release 
the other, because it 1s not so expressed in that 
treaty ; were, Sir John Shore thought, quite in- 
admissible. The alliance was, he conceived, 
one formed by three parties, not two, and to be 
maintained by their joint efforts: and not to 
admit, that the secession of one party released 
the whole, required, in his opinion, more than 
ever the treaty intended, as it involved the ne- 
cessity, or, at all events, the risk of a war with 
one of the parties to it; a case, which the treaty 
never supposed ; and which is, indeed, contrary 
tq that presumption upon which all it’s stipula- 
tions are founded. 

Though the o¢currence of war had suspended 
the oper:tion of this alliance; the return of 
peace wer:. l, in the Governor General’s opinion, 
restore :t ..- it’s former footing: and it was his 
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intention, if Tippoo attacked either the Nizam 
or the Mahrattas, while at war with each other, 
to call upon the third party to perform his sti- 
pulations. Such a call might, he conceived, in- 
duce the two parties at war to make peace; or, 
at all events, would show whether Tippoo’s at- 
tack was in concert with one of the Alltes, and 
establish a direct breach of the treaty against 
that Ally, who refused his aid in defence of the 
party attacked, and leave the English Govern- 
ment at liberty to act as it thought proper. But 
the Governor General did not conceive that 
State bound to assist either party, unless peace 
was previously concluded between the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam. 

The Governor General did not expect the 
Nizam would ever yield his conviction to those 
arguments, which had satisfied his own mind 
upon this question. That Prince would, on the 
contrary, he thought, be inclined to view our 
neutrality as a desertion of his cause, which ill 
repayed his co-operation with us, and his anxiety 
to unite with us by the closest ties: and he 
concluded, from the above impression being 
made upon the mind of the Nizam, and from 
his political character, that, on the occurrence 
of the event alluded to, he would be likely to 
become in future an enemy to the British 
Government. 
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It was obvious to the Governor General, at 
this period, that the Nizam, unsupported by 
‘the English Government, must sink under the 
combined attack of the Mahrattas and Tippoo, 
who would become more dangerous than ever 
to that State by this change. But when he 
contemplated the difficulties, which presented 
themselves, from the vices of the Nizam’s Ad- 
ministration; the impossibility of directing his 
politics, without usurping his Government ; the 
difficulty of making any impression upon the 
Mahrattas ; the comparative facility with which 
they could injure the British Government; the 
‘Magnitude of the resources and number of 
troops necessary to oppose the Mahrattas and 
Tippoo; and the inevitable ruin of a long pro- 
tracted war; he thought the inducement to sup- 
‘port the Nizam, at the hazard of such impend- 
ing consequences, ought to be much stronger, 
‘than the apprehension of future evils, from the 
subversion of his power. 

In the event, however, of the Nizam’s power 
being annihilated, by a combination of Tippoo 
and the Mabhrattas, the Governor General 
thought there was as great a probability of 
their attacking each other, as of their uniting in 
an invasion of the frontiers of the Company. 
-Qur political consequence might, he conceived, 
lose something of it’s importance in the estimate 
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of the native Bowers, by leaving the Nisam to 
his fate; but, although fully aware of the great 
value ef opinion to the British Government iw 
India, he did not think it was en this occasion 
to be put in competition with the greater evils 
attending a war with Tippoo and the Mahrattas, 
which -he believed would be the certain conse- 
quence of supporting singly the Nizam against 
Tippoo, if that Prince should attack tim whilst 
engaged in hostility with the Paishwah. 

The Governor General appears to have been 
very sensible to the loss of reputation at this 
moment; as he justly conceived that the con- 
duct of the British Government, in resenting 
the attack upon it’s Ally, the Rajah of Travan- 
core, ahd the character of the negotiation by 
which the war with Tippoo was terminated, had 
gained us the confidence of our Allies, and 
established the British reputation throughout 
India, for good faith, firmness, and moderation. 
But while Sir John Shore acknowledged the 
advaatage of such tmpression, he conceived tt 
more necessary to attend to considerations of 
self-preservation. 

Sach isa short statement of that reasoning, 
on which the Gevernor General concluded, that 
the British Government was neither bound by 
obligations of faith, nor considerations of polifi- 
cai expediency, to‘support and defend-it's Ally, 
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the Soubahdar of the Deckan, in the event of 
his being attacked by Tippoo during the period 
when he was engaged in a war with the Mah- 
rattas. Fortunately for the English Govern- 
ment, the speedy termination of the war be- 
tween the Mahrattas and the Nizam, and the 
occupation of the Sultaun in his own Country, 
prevented the occurrence of the event, which 
was dreaded: and saved the British Nation from 
that great loss of reputation, and the many 
alarming evils, to which the Governor General 
foresaw it would be exposed; but which he 
deemed it better to incur, than to encounter the 
numerous difficulties, which he thought would 
attend a different line of action. Among these 
he considered a war, as one that was inevitable. 
But it may be doubted whether a war would 
have been the inevitable result of a more spi- 
rited and manly course of policy. There indeed 
appears every ground to conclude, that while 
those impressions, which had been made on all 
the native Powers of India, by the wise councils 
and military success of the Marquis Cornwallis, 
were yet in full force, the decided interference 
of the British Government would have deterred 
either the Mahrattas, or the Sultaun, from an 
attack upon the Nizam. 

The Governor General thought, at this 
period, that whether the disputes — the 
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Nizam and Mahrattas were terminated by war 
or negotiation, they would end in the subjection 
of the power of the former to’ the latter; and, 
consequently, bring a great accession of strength 
to the Mahrattas, whose power he thought even 
then exorbitant. The Nizam. must, he: con- 
ceived, when he despaired of the support of the 
British Government, court the alliance of Tip- 
poo; but their union he deemed impracticable: 
and he thought, that if the Sultaun attacked the 
Nizam without previous concert with the Mah- 
rattas, that the latter would make thew own 
terms with the Court of Hyderabad, and then 
unite with the English Government, to defend 
it’s territories from the attack of Tippoo. 

Though the weakness of the Nizam might 
offer a temptation to Tippoo, the subversion of 
the British Power, the Governor General con- 
cluded, was the great object of that Prince: and 
as he conceived the aid of the Nizam would not 
enable us to hold the balance of India, he 
thought the confirmation of our alliance with 
the Mahrattag was an object of the first import- 
ance; as, with their aid, we might always op- 
pese Tippoo, or any European Power. 

Sir John Shore expressed, at this period, his 
full conviction, that the only means of main- 
taining tranquillity, was to. have our military 
establishrgent on so respectable a footing, as to 
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impose peace upon our neighbours. This was, 
he thought, the wisest as well as most economi- 
cal system. He appears also to have strongly 
felt (as Lord Cornwallis had done before) the 
injury and danger to which our interests might 
eventually be exposed, from the operation of 
the restrictions of the act of 1793, with regard 
to our alliances with the native States of India. 

The clause of that act, which forbids us from 
declaring war, or commencing hostilities; ex- 
cept where hostilities have actually been com- 
menced, or preparations made for their com- 
mencement, against the British Government ; 
was, the Governor General conceived, in it’s 
literal construction, decisive against any inter- 
ference on our part, in favour of the Nizam, if 
attacked by Tippoo without the co-operation of 
the Mahrattas; and the circumstances of the 
case confirmed, he thought, this construction, in 
point of expediency. But he considered it very 
possible, without any view to the extension of 
our dominions, that a case might arise, in which 
the security of our possessions might be best 
consulted, at the risk and even certainty of hos- 
tilities, by taking part with one State agamst 
another: and the question was, Whether we 
should be justified in such a determination, 
where we are net bound by treaty to defend or 
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guarantee a State, which it might, under such 
circumstances, be expedient to assist? 

From the above short abstract of Sir John 
Shore’s recorded sentiments upon this import- 
ant question, it appears, that he had resolved to 
abandon the Nizam to the resentment of Tippoo 
Sultaun, on the ground of such a measure being, 
in his opinion, defensible in point of faith; ex- 
pedient in point of policy; and conformable to 
the letter of the Act of the Legislature, for the 
better government of our possessions in India. 
He conceived, that the English Government 
would be fully justified in their abandonment 
of the cause of that Prince, as long as he was 
involved in a war with the Mahrattas; because 
the latter State was one of the parties to the 
triple alliance: or, in other words, that if Tip- 
poo succeeded in the hostile design, which the 
Governor General believed him to entertain, of 
fomenting a disunion among the Allies, and 
entered into a league with the Mahrattas, 
(which formed, on their part, a complete breach 
of the triple-alliance,) the English Government 
was thereby emancipated from all obligataen te 
fulfil it’s treaty with the Nizam, who had faith- 
fully performed the conditions of an alliance, 
which had been negotiated (as stated by the 
Governor General) upon the admitted: principle 
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of his entire reliance on the good faith of the 
British Nation, and of his expressed conviction 
of the treachery‘of the Mahrattas. 

The Governor General appears also to have 
been contented to sacrifice, upon this occasion, 
part of that high reputation and character, which 
the conduct of his immediate predecessor had 
obtained to the British Government in India; 
provided he could, by such sacrifice, secure 
immediate exemption from the difficulties and 
dangers to which, he thought, the State might. 
be exposed by a more spirited and decided 
course of action. 

One of the chief causes, which made the 
Governor General determine not to aid the 
Nizam, was the existence of that weakness in 
his Administration, and need of support, which 
three years before had been considered as the 
just and legitimate motive, which induced that 
Prince to seek and cultivate the connexion 
with the British Government. 

The Governor General appears also to have 
been swayed by a hope, that he should in some 
degree disarm the hostile jealousy of the Mah- 
rattas, by not supporting the Nizam, against 
whom it was obvious their resentment had been 
particularly excited, by the relations of friend- 
ship which that Prince had recently contracted 
with the English Government; and under the 
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great and alarming political changes, which ne 
foresaw would result from the destruction of the 
Nizam’s power, he found a consolation in the 
possibility of a subsequent rupture between 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas, and in the hope that 
the latter (whose power he states to be already 
exorbitant) would find an occupation more 
immediately inviting, than an attack upon the 
British territories, in the consolidation of their 
vast power by the final subjection and reduction 
of the few petty States, which continued to re- 
sist their authority in Hindoostan. 

He conceived that the literal construction of 
the Act of Parliament was, under his interpre- 
tation of the guarantee treaty, decidedly against 
the British Government aiding the Nizam, if 
attacked by Tippoo, while at war with the 
Mahrattas; and that the circumstances of the 
case were such, as to confirm the construction 
in point of expediency. 

This conclusion, it is to be observed, was 
formed, after assuming that defection of one 
party from a triple offensive and defensive alli- 
ance, and it’s actual union with that very Power 
against whom the alliance was originally formed, 
for the purpose of attacking one of the other 
parties of the alliance, cancelled the obligation 
of the remaining party, and gave it a right to 
remain neuter. But allowing this general posi- 
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tion to be correct, it was hardly applicable to 
the particular case under discussion. For the 
Nizam, the party with whom it was argued, 
that the engagements of the English Govern- 
ment had become invalid, or rather dormant, 
by the secession of the Mahrattas, had (as J 
have before mentioned) concluded the treaty, 
which bound him to the triple alliance, on the 
declared principle of placing his sole depend- 
ence upon the faith of the British Government. 
He both entertained and expressed fears, at the 
very moment of signing the treaty, of the hos- 
tile and treacherous designs of the Mahrattas : 
and these fears were only removed by repeated 
and solemn assurances of the permanent friend. 
ship of the British Government. 

Marquis Cornwallis declared, in his letter 
under date the 28th of February 1790, to the 
Resident at Poonah, that the Mahratta State, 
by acting against Tippoo in concert with the 
British Government, became entitled, 1n reason 
and equity, to a defensive alliance against that 
Prince, even though no previous engagement 
existed. This declaration sufficiently showed 
the sense, which that nobleman entertained of 
the obligations, which the mere act of aid, 
during hostilities, (independent of formal en- 
gagement,) imposed upon the British Govern- 
ment. He was fully sensible, that we owed 
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our power in India to that reputation, which led 
the most perfidious Nations to rely with confi- 
dence upon the verbal assurances of our Repre- 
sentatives; and to consider, that in espousing 
our cause in any war in which we were en- 
gaged, they established a night, that nothing 
but their owg, misconduct could ever forfeit, to 
our future friendship, and to our protection 
against any Power whom they had offended by 
their exertions in our favour. 

Sir John Shore, however, was fully aware of 
the reproaches which the line of conduct, that 
he proposed to pursue, might draw upon the 
British Government; and the loss of reputation 
and political consequence, which that State 
would sustain, by abandoning the Nizam. But 
though he declared himself fully sensible of the 
value of opinion in India, he did not “ think it 
** could be placed” (on this occasion) ‘ in com- 
petition with the greater evils, which he 
* thought likely to attend a war with the 
‘ Mahrattas and Tippoo Sultaun.” It may 
appear difficult to fix the nature or extent of 
the exertions, which a State would be warranted 
in making upon any occasion, to maintain it’s 
reputation and character ; because those are qua- 
lities, of which the precise value can never be 
ascertained: but the history of every Nation in 
the Universe sufficiently proves that they have 
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been always most cherished by States, which 
were rising, or in the zenith of their power; 
and only neglected by those which were on 
their decline, or on the eve of dissolution. If 
this rule be just, with regard to States in gene- 
ral, how much more must it apply to that ex- 
traordinary Empire, which the Beitish Nation 
has founded in the East! For there can be no 
doubt that Empire is held solely by opinion; or, 
in other words, by that respect and awe with 
which the comparative superiority of our know- 
ledge, justice, and system of rule, have inspired 
the inhabitants of our own territories ; and that 
confidence in our truth, reliance on our faith, 
and dread of our arms, which is impressed on 
every Nation in India. 
These feelings are in the first place to be 
ascribed to that wretched and oppressive rule, 
from which the introduction of our power re- 
lieved our present subjects; and to the compa- 
rative tranquillity and happiness, which they 
enjoy under our dominion: and, in the second, 
to those principles of falsehood and treachery, 
which mark the intercourse of the native States 
of India with each other, and which make each 
of these, in their turn, anxious to cultivate the 
friendship of a Nation, which, though different 
in religion, in usages and in language, has 
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maintained a character for faith and courage, 
which gives the highest value to it’s friendship. 

Assuredly, if this view of our situation be 
just, we can contemplate no danger so great, as 
that, which hazards the smallest diminution of 
that reputation, upon which the British Empire 
in the East 1s grounded. 

The best criterion, however, of every system 
of policy, is it’s result: and I shall now proceed 
to examine those events, which were pruduced 
by the course that the British Government 
on this occasion adopted towards the Govern- 
ment of Hyderabad. 

In February 1795, a war between the Mah- 
rattas and the Nizam became certain; and the 
advanced corps of the army of the former, 
under the command of Dowlut Row Scindiah, 
marched towards the Nizam; and on the 11th 
of March attacked that Prince, who had ad- 
vanced from Beder (where he had been long en- 
camped) to meet him. After a general action, 
in which both parties were thrown into some 
confusion, and neither obtained any decided ad- 
vantage; the Nizam, carried away by the fears 
of his women, who attended him in the action, 
retreated during the night of the 11th, and took 
shelter in the small fort of Kurdlah. This fort 
is completely surrounded with hills, except on 
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one part, which the Mahrattas immediately 
occupied ; and by that means completely 
hemmed in his*army, and cut it off from all 
supplies. 

After remaining for some weeks in this si- 
tuatitn, the Nizam was obliged to conclude 
a peace, the exact particulars of which were 
not known; but, independently of the full 
admission of all the former clatms of the 
Mahrattas, as established by the treaty of 
Edghire, it was understood, that the Nizam 
agreed, by the convention of Kurdlah, to 
cede to his enemies a Country of about thirty- 
five lacks of rupees in annual revenue, including 
the fort and district of Doulutabad, and to pay 
them three crores of rupees, one-third paid 
immediately, and the remainder of this amount 
in annual instalments of twenty-five lacks. To 
these conditions were added one still more dis- 
graceful, the delivery of his Prime Minister, 
Azeem ul Omrah, into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, as a hostage for the faithful performance 
of his engagements. 

After the convention of Kurdlah was settled, 
the Nizam returned to Hyderabad; and the 
Mahratta confederates marched toward their 
respective countries; which they had hardly: 
reached, when two unexpected events occur- 
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red—the sudden death of the young Paishwah, | 
Madhoo Row, and the rebellion of Ally Jah, 

the eldest son of the Nizam. These two events 

conspired, in their effects, to revive the lost in- 

fluence of the British Government at the Court 

of Hyderabad, and to restore the Nizam to 

his former consequence among the Powers of | 
the Peninsula. 

It is only necessary to my object to take a 
very cursory and general view of these events. 
I shall commence with that, which was of 
most consequence to the British Government, 
as it prevented the entire dissolution of the 
connexion established between that State and 
the Court of the Soubahdar of the Deckan. 

The Nizam, when encamped at Beder, had 
shown great anxiety, that the two battalions, 
which he subsidized from the English Govern- 
ment, should join his camp. But a compliance 
with this wish was evaded, as it was thought 
their junction would give offence to the Mah- 
rattas. It was, however, afterwards so ar- 
ranged, that while the Nizam continued at 
war with the Mahrattas, the English batta- 
lions should be employed in preserving the 
tranquillity of his dominions. 

After the Nizam returned to Hyderabad, he 
intimated his desire to dispense with the ser- 
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vice of the two English battalions; and that 
corps, in consequence, marched to the territo- 
ries of the Company. 

The same feeling of resentment towards the 
British Nation, which dictated this measure, 
also, led him to pay the greatest attention at 
this period to the increase and improvement of 
the large body of regular infantry in his ser- 
vice, which was commanded by French Off- 
cers. Their representations (it is stated in 
several of the despatches from the Resident) 
were at this time artfully directed to impress 
the Nizam with an exaggerated belief of the 
successes, which had attended the French arms 
in Europe. This corps, commanded by Mon- 
sieur Raymond, which had only consisted of 
two battalions in 1792, was augmented after 
the conclusion of the peace of Seringapatam ; 
and no less a body, than twenty-three batta- 
lions, with twelve field-pieces, is stated by the 
Resident to have accompanied the Nizam in 
the campaign against the Mahrattas. After 
the return of that Prince to his capital, he not 
only ordered considerable new levies for this 
corps, but gave great power into the hands of 
it's Commander, by a large grant of territory 
for it’s regular payment. 

The British Resident endeavoured to make 
the Court of Hyderabad sensible of the dangers, 
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which might eventually result from this mea- 
sure; but little attention was given to him: 
and his remonstrances against the measure of 
sending a considerable part of this force to 
occupy the districts of Kurpah and Cummum, 
which were immediately upon the frontier of 
the Company’s possessions, were equally dis- 
regarded. 

This last measure appears to have occasioned 
much uneasiness ,to the Governor General, 
whose apprehensions of it’s possible consequen- 
ces were strongly stated in his minute upon the 
subject, under date the 15th of June 1795. 

“The determination of the Nizam,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ to depute a part of Monsieur Ray- 
‘‘ mond’s corps towards Kurpah, near the fron- 
‘‘ tiers of the British possessions, requires, in 
my opinion, more serious opposition, than 
*‘ has been made to it by the Resident at 
‘‘ Hyderabad. The measure itself has a sus- 
“< picious, not to say criminal appearance: and 
although we may acquit the Nizam of any 
hostile designs against the Company, and 
should certainly avoid imputing them _ to 
‘¢ him, I can entertain little doubt of the dis- 
‘< position of Monsieur Raymond and the Ofii- 
“cers of his corps, to co-operate with the 
‘“ French in any attempts upon the Northern 
‘< Sircars. Such an attempt may not be pro- 
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“ bable; but as it would, if carried into execu- 
“ tion, be attended with very serious conse- 
“* quences to the British possessions in India, 
“the strongest representations ought to be 
‘““ made, to induce the Nizam to recall the 
“* detachment of Monsieur Raymond.” 

In a letter to the Nizam upon this subject, 
Sir John Shore adverted in a general manner 
td the consequences, which might result from 
placing a force in such a position, under the 
command of men, who were the declared ene- 
mies of the British Government, and requested 
him to withdraw them. But, in the instruc- 
tions to. the Resident, he directed a more 
decided language to be used to that Prince. 
After stating the arguments, which the Resi- 
dent was to use, to endeavour to prevail upon 
the Nizam to recall the detachment of Ray- 
mond’s corps, he concluded by the following 
instructions : 

‘* These arguments, urged in firm, but mode- 
rate and conciliatory language, will, I hope, 
prevail on the Nizam to comply with my 
‘““ wishes and request, in the recail of the 
‘“‘ detachment. I deem this a point of the 
‘“* first importance; but, if he should still per- 
“‘ sist in his determmation to continue it at 
‘* Kurpah, you will adopt the language of re- 
‘‘ monstrance; and ultimately acquaint him, 
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“* that I shall, in this event, be compelled, with 
“« whatever reluctance, to advance a body of 
“< troops towards our frontier.”* 

A correspondence appears at this time to 
have been established between Raymond and 
several of the French Officers (prisoners of war) 
at Pondicherry ; and nothing but the great vi- 
gilance of Lord Hobart, who then presided over 
the Madras Government, prevented his being 
jomed by a number of them, who were appre- 
hended at the moment when they meant to 
effect their escape. 

The dismissal of the English subsidiary force ; 
the increase of Raymond’s corps; the detach- 
ment of a part of that corps to the frontier of 
the Company, in opposition to the remonstrance 
of the British Representative; combined to 
prove, that the influence, which had been esta- 
blished in the Nizam’s councils by the wise and 
spirited policy of Lord Cornwallis, was entirely 
lost; and that the English Government not 
only could place no dependence upon the aid 
of that Prince; but had just reason to appre- 
hend, that his resources might be early directed 
against the Company’s possessions, either from 
the prevailing power of a French faction, the 
complete subjection of his Country te the Mah- 
rattas, or his throwing himself, to escape that 
extreme, into the hands of the irreconcileable 
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Citing OF - the: Bagtish;: Trppoo Sultaass who 
Was most-uctive’at this perted:in his thtrigues 
to effect this object, which: too wel combined 
with the obvious views of the ‘fising French 
interest aha ‘DBeckah. 2 
mnsequereces, which thrertenedé& to be 

the inevitable ais of the ‘policy, whith had 
been parsued, were fortunately averted by one 
of the events to which I have before altuded, 
the vebellion:of Ally Jah. The’ fight ‘of that 
. Pringep: which took placé on the 28th of June, 
ray be truly said to have saved the British 'Go- 
vernment from the seridus evils to: which it was 
of this occasion €x posed. 
| The Nizani, alarmed by the flisht’ and rebét- 
liotr of Ais sori, pressed the instant returt of the 
English subsidiary force to Hyderabad ; agreed 
te thei recall of the detachinent of Raymond's 
corps-from Kurpah 5 and took every stdép, which 
codtd obtain him, at so critical a moment, the 
aid and ‘support 6f a Nation, whose friendship 
he had sé recently slighted. 

The Enptich Government had become, frost 
4 very short expetience, fully sensible of the 
importatice of this actideitt to it’s interests. 
The battalions were directed to mitcli to the 
Mivam'd térritory with every posible expe- 
ditions aad they were alréady advaticiag to 
join the arty acting against AHy Jah, when 
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accounts were received of the defeat and: capture 
of that Prince; whose death, soon after he was 
made prisoner, reheved the Nizam from :those 
fears, which this rebellion had excited. a 
The advantage derived on this occasion from 
the countenance and support of the British Go- 
vernment, was fully recognised by the Nizam; 
and that Prince must have become more con- 
vinced of the value of the aid of the subsidiary 
force, from the activity and gallantry which it 
displayed, in March 1796, under it’s able Com- 
mander, Captain James Dalrymple, in the re- 
duction of the fort of Rachore; and the defeat 
of a large body of troops, who had, under the 
banners of the son of Darah Jah (the nephew of 
the Nizam), rebelled against the authority of 
that Prince. 
But, however satisfied the Nizam might have 
been of the utility of the English foree, in pre- 
serving the internal tranquillity of his Country, 
he had learnt from experience, that he could 
not hope for their support, in the case of any 
attack being made upon his dominions by those 
enemies, whose aggressions and rapacity he 
most dreaded; and his chief attention was.-in 
consequence bestowed on a rival corps, on 
whom he thought he could, on such an occur- 
rence, depend. The battalions under Monsieur 
raymond had acquired increased reputation by 
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the active part, which they took in the reduc- 
tion of Alky Jats. Their numbers and appoint- 
tents were increased: additional lands were 
given over to.their Commander, to insure their 
regular payment; arsenals and founderies were 
formed for their equipment ; and, 1n_ short, 
every effort was made, which could add to the 
strength and stability of this favourite body of 
troops. 

The ability of M. Raymond took advantage 
of this favourable disposition in the Prince 
whom he served. He made every effort to 
improve the discipline of his corps, and to 
strengthen himself by connexions with the 
chief Officers of the Court. This hostile spirit, 
and that of all his Officers, against the English 
Government, was displayed on every occasion. 
His battalions carried the colours of the French 
republic (then at war with England); and the 
cap of liberty was engraven on the buttons of 
their clothing: he encouraged desertion from 
the native corps in the English service; and, 
through the intrigues of his Officers, who come 
manded the detachment of his corps, which was 
stationed for a period on the British frontier, a 
partial mutiny was excited in a battalion of 
Sepoys on the Madras Establishment; and twe 
native commisstoned Officers, accompanied by a 
number of men, went over to the French party: 
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From this statement it 1s evident, even after 
the return of the English battalions, and the 
apparent re-establishment of confidence between 
the Company’s Government and the Nizam, 
that the English corps was only retained for a 
period in the Deckan, from considerations of 
convenience; while the actual power and re- 
sources of the Nizam’s Government were pass- 
ing rapidly into the hands of a French faction, 
whose views (which it took no pains to conceal) 
were decidedly hostile to the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Nizam was not insensible to the danger, 
which might result from the power, that ne- 
cessity had forced him to place in the hands of 
this French party; and he continued to solicit 
that the British Government would enter into 
such engagements with him, as would prevent 
the necessity of his having recourse to such 
dangerous means of defence, To obtain this 
object, he offered to dismiss the French corps 
as soon as the British detachment in his service 
was increased. But the conditions on which he 
wished ta make this arrangement, were thought 
by Sir John Shore to be incompatible with our 
engagements with the Mahrattas; and no deci- 
sive steps were taken. 

The expedient of introducing English adven- 
turers into the service of the Nizam, was tried 
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at this period: but these, though indirectly 
supported by the British Resident, made little 
progress ; and ‘their corps never obtained a feot- 
ing which afforded the least prospect of their 
rivallng that of Raymond; whose activity, and 
spirit of hostility, were naturally excited, by 
these inefficient attempts, on the part of the 
English Government, to reduce his power and 
influence. 

The death of the young Paishwah, Madhoo 
Row, which I have before mentioned, contri- 
buted to restore to the Nizam, beyond every 
hope that could have been indulged, a part of 
that power and rank among the States of India, 
which he had lost by the disgraceful conven- 
tion of Kurdlah. 

This event, which occurred on the 27th of 
October 1795, occasioned the most serious 
divisions among the Mahratta Chiefs, whose 
interests were deeply tnvolved in the succes- 
sion. Nanah Furnavese, the principal Minister 
at Poonah, desired to place an infant, remotely 
connected with the family of the Paishwah, 
upon the Musnud, to the exclusion of the 
legitimate heir, Badjerow, the son of Ragobah, 
who was the paternal uncle of the deceased 
Paishwah. This plan was opposed by the 
agent of Doulut Row Scindiah : and that 
Chief, on receiving the account of the death of 
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the Paishwah, prepared to march to Poonah, to 
support the cause of Badjerow, which he had 
determined to espouse. Unde? such circum- 
stances, Nanah Furnavese endeavoured to add 
to his strength, by gaining the support of the 
Government of the Nizam; and for this pur- 
pose he released Azeem ul Omrah, and entered 
into a negotiation with that Minister, which 
terminated in a treaty, by which Nanah Fur- 
navese resigned, on the part of the Poonah 
State, all those great cessions, which had been 
obtained from the Nizam by the convention of 
Kurdlah. 

Azeem ul Omrah had artfully managed, at 
different periods during the course of this ne- 
gotiation, to draw large bodies of troops from 
the Nizam’s territories, to support the influence 
which he had established at Poonah ; and to en- 
able him to return to Hyderabad. But his views 
were in some degree frustrated by the arrival 
of Doulut Row Scindiah with a force, which 
gave him a decided ascendency ; and enabled 
him to place Badjerow, whose just claim he 
supported, upon the vacant throne. 

This change occasioned a new negotiation 
with Azeem ul Omrah, which terminated in his 
agreeing, on the part of the Nizam, to cede 
one-fourth of the territory, and to pay one- 
fourth part of the amount, fixed by the con- 
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vention of Kurdlah. After this settlement was 
concluded, which, though much less favour- 
able than that made with Nanah, was still 
highly advantageous Eg the Nizam, he obtained 
permission to return to’ Hyderabad ; where he 
reassumed, upon his arrival, his office of Prime 
Minister. : 

The success, which attended Doulut Row 
Scindiah upon this occasion, established his 
ascendency in the Mahratta Empire. He soon 
afterwards made Nanah Furnavese prisoner ; 
and the Minister only regained his liberty by 
the payment of a large sum, and an acquies- 
cence in every measure which Scindiah thought 
necessary to establish his power. This was 
greatly augmented at this period by the death 
of the rival of his family, Tuckojee Holkar, 
most of whose possessions he usurped, after 
putting to. death his eldest son, and making 
prisoners the other members of his family. 

In addition to these usurpations, Doulut 
Row forced the Paishwah to cede to him the 
important fortress of Ahmednuggur and it’s sur- 
rounding district ; by which cession he not 
only obtained the command of the city of. 
Poonah, but the best entrance into either the 
territories of the Paishwah, or the Soubahdar 
of the Deckan. 
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The extraordinary power, which Doulut 
Row Scindiah had obtained at this period, was 
rendered more alarming to the British Govern- 
ment, from the nature and constitution of that 
force of regular infantry by which it had been 
raised and established. 

The command of that large corps, whieh 
General Deboigne had originally formed for 
Madhajee Scindiah, had devolved upon Gene- 
ral Perron. The youthful ambition of Doulut 
Row Scindiah led him to take every step to 
render more efficient a force, which gave him 
so decided a superiority over the other native 
Powers of India. ‘The principal European Offi- 
cers were stimulated to exertion by every mo- 
tive which could awaken avarice or excite 
ambition. The Officers of subordinate rank 
had adequate allowances regularly paid: and 
the men were not only well paid, but, by an 
arrangement, which had been effected by the 
influence and power of their European Cam- 
manders, they became entitled, when disabled 
by wounds or length of service, to retire on a 
pension establishment, formed on principles 
every way congenial to their habrts. 

Almost the whole of that part of Hindoostan, 
which had been subdued by Scindiah, as well 
as the realization of his claims upon the Raj- 
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poot States, was intrusted by that Chief to the 
management of the French General, who com-~ 
manded his infantry. 

This corps, independently of several sepa- 
rate bodies of infantry, that acted with it, 
already amounted to several regular brigades. 
It was chiefly recruited from the Company’s 
Provinces; clothed and armed like English 
Sepoys; had a numerous train of artillery, 
admirably equipped, and a considerable body 
of cavalry attached to them. 

They were, from their strength, discipline 
and union, decidedly superior to all the rest of 
Scindiah’s army; and their leader had become, 
in a great degree, independent of the authority 
of that Chief. There was therefore just reason 
to apprehend that Scindiah might be obliged 
(even if his avowed jealousy of the English 
should not incline him) to adopt, at a future 
period, any hostile projects, which this French 
party might cherish against the prosperity of 
the British Government. 

There was, during the Administration of Sir 
John Shore, but little intercourse with Tippoo 
Sultaun. The two sons of that Prince, who 
had been given as hostages for the faithful 
performance of the treaty of Seringapatam, 
were conducted to Mysore, when that engage- 
ment was fulfilled. Tippoo received the Offi- 
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cer by whom they were conducted, with cold 
and constrained civility ; and gave him no en- 
couragement to make those overtures towards 
a more cordial union, which he had been au- 
thorized to do, if he found that Prince dis- 
posed to cultivate the friendship of the British 
Nation. 

Tippoo Sultaun acted, upon this occasion, (as 
on every other,) in a manner, which showed 
that he entertained the most hostile sentiments 
towards the English Government; and that he 
only waited for a favourable opportunity of 
attacking it’s power, which he thought he 
should be best able to do, by previously pos- 
sessing himself, either by negotiation or war, of 
the iesources of the Deckan. 

To this object, his readiness to unite with 
the Mahrattas; his threatened attack of Kar- 
noul; his assembling of a large force at Gooty 
in 1796; his intrigues with the nephew of the 
Nizam, Imteaz u Dowlah, when Azeem ul 
Omrah was confined at Poonah; and his 
active correspondence with Monsieur Ray- 
mond at the same pe1iod; may be all as- 
cribed. Fortunately the revolution at Poonah, 
and the rebellion of Ally Jah, by restoring 
Azeem ul Omrah to power, and reviving the 
English connexion at Hyderabad, frustrated 
his designs. 
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Before 1 conclude this Sketch of the Politi- 
cal Administration of Sir John Shore, it wil 
be necessary to refer to the principal events, 
which took place, during the period of his 
Government, at the Courts of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic and the Vizier of Oude; at 
both of which, changes of some importancé 
occurred. 

The unhappy operation of the treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Cornwallis with the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, has been already stated. No 
attempt was made, during the life of his High- 
ness Mahomed Ally Khan, with whom it had 
been concluded, to modify this treaty. Upon 
his death, however, which happened on the 
13th of October 1795, Lord Hobart, Governor 
of Fort St. George, thought it his duty to en- 
deavour to effect a modification of the treaty of 
17992, with his successor Omdut ul Omrah. His 
Lordship states, in his letter of the 25th of 
October to the Governor General in Council, 
that he had opened a negotiation for that pur- 
pose, In consequence of several communica- 
tions, which he had with Lord Cornwallis and 
Mr. Dundas, previously to his leaving England, 
upon the subject of the advantages, which 
must arise from an alteration of the treaty of 
1792: and he states, in the same despatch, as 
his reason for not delaying this negotiation till 
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he heard from the Supreme Government, the 
active intrigues of those, who, from motives 
of personal interest, endeavoured to persuade 
Omdut ul Omrah to make no change whatever 
in the treaty. His Lordship concludes this let- 
ter by stating his concern, that his efforts have 
been unsuccessful; but he expresses his hope, 
that the representations, which he has made to 
England, will produce instructions, to put an 
end to a system (which he considers) ‘ destruc- 
‘““ tive to the resources of the Carnatic, and 
‘‘ which” (he thinks) ‘‘ in some degree reflects 
‘* disgrace upon the British Government.” 

The modifications of the treaty of 1792, which 
Lord Hobart wished to effect with Omdut ul 
Omrah, were the entire cession to the Company 
of the Countries mortgaged for the regular pay- 
ment of the pecuniary instalments: the cession 
of the right of sovereignty over the Poligars, 
which the Nabob retained, though the collec- 
tion of the tribute from these Poligars had been 
made over to the Company: and the cession of 
some of the forts in the Carnatic. 

The first of those conditions, his Lordship 
conceived, would be attended with equal benefit 
to the Nabob and the Company, as it would ef- 
fectually release the former from the necessity 
of applying to those usurers, by whom his 
Country had been ruined. It was also likely 
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to prevent every future subject of irritation be- 
tween the two States; and, finally, to save the 
Countries ceded* from a system of oppression 
and extortion, which had already greatly dimi- 
nished their population; and which threatened 
to make them at a very early period inadequate, 
from their decrease of value, to that security 
for which they had been originally pledged. 

The second condition required the cession of 
little more than a nominal power on the part of 
the Nabob; but it was essential to the Company, 
the exercise of whose authority over tht turbu- 
Jent Poligars had been much thwarted and 
obstructed by the name of sovereignty ever re- 
maining with the Nabob. The third condition 
required the cession to the Company of some 
forts, the possession of which was at that period 
judged essential, to place the Carnatic in a pro-~ 
per state of defence; and the suspicious conduct 
of Tippoo Sultaun rendered this requisition, dt 
the moment it was made, an object of some 
importance. 

Lord Hobart offered considerable sacrifices to 
the Nabob, with a view to prevail upon him 
to acquiesce in this arrangement; but in vain: 
Omdut ul Omrah gave an unqualified refusal to 
all his propositions ; and, in answer to the nu- 
merous arguments by which they were recom- 
mended to his attention, he only stated his 
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immovable determination to abide by Lord Corn- 
wallis’s treaty, which he declared he had been 
directed to do by the most sacred of all com- 
mands, ‘‘ the dying injunctions of his father.” 

Lord Hobart, in his minute under date the 
4th of December 1795, conveys in very strong 
language his opinion of the total failure of the 
treaty of 1792. ‘‘ If we look back,” his Lord- 
ship observes, “ to the origin of the treaty of 
*© 1792, we shall find that it arose from the 
‘* representations of the Nabob Wallajah; that 
‘“ without imposing burthens upon his people, 
‘* which they weie not able to bear, he could 
‘‘ not make the payments to the Company sti- 
‘¢ pulated for in the treaty of 1787; but he had 
‘* no sooner prevailed upon the Government to 
“ acquiesce in a reduction of those payments, 
‘““ which he effected by the treaty of 1792, 
than, by the manner in which he carried the 
provisions of it into execution, he increased 
‘‘ the miseries of his people tenfold, and de- 
““ feated every humane and salutary object it 
‘* was intended to attain. 

“* Under existing circumstances, the Com- 
‘* pany sustain no loss, except in the extinction 
‘¢ of the inhabitants of the Carnatic; but in the 
‘ arduous season of war they must experience 
‘* the most fatal defalcations. 

** It has heen,” his Lordship adds, “ with the 
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« deepest regret, that I have found the Nabob. 
‘* unmoved by my entreaties and remonstrances 
“ upon this subject: not that he has been insen- 
sible to the justice and expediency of what I 
have proposed, but, as he has candidly con- 
‘ fessed at several interviews with me, that he 
‘‘ has not the resolution to comply ; informing 
““ me, that his native Ministers, and European 
‘¢ advisers, so perplexed, plagued, and intimi- 
‘‘ dated him, that he could not venture upon 
‘‘ this measure, notwithstanding his conviction 
‘* that he ought to do so.” 

The Supreme Government, as soon as they 
received accounts of the death of the Nabob 
Mahomed Ally Khan, and before the receipt of 
Lord Hobart’s letter, had sent instructions to 
the Government of Fort St. George, under date 
the 28th of October 1795, to endeavour to ob- 
tain the acquiescence of Omdut ul Omrah to 
the complete cession of all his territories to the 
Company. 

They state in this despatch, that their senti- 
ments entirely correspond with those, which 
had been expressed by Lord Cornwallis in his 
letter to the Court of Directors of the 9th of 
July 1793, in which his Lordship declares his 
conviction, that the disadvantage and danger 
arising from the separation of the internal 
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Azovernment and management of the revenue of 
the Country, from the responsibility for ‘it’s 
defence, was so obvious, that, could he ave 
indulged the slightest hope of the Nabob’s 
consent, he would have proposed to him ah 
arrangement, which would have vested the 
Company with the entire management of the 
Carnatic; under a condition to pay to the Nabob 
a liberal portion of it’s revenues: and this plan, 
Lord Cornwallis had stated his full belief, was 
the one best calculated to promote the real 
interests of the Nabob, and the comfort and 
happiness of the tnhabitants of the Carnatic. 
The Supreme Government concluded this 
despatch by an expression of their own opinion 
of the great importance of this object. ‘* Whe- 
“ ther the difficulties stated by Lord Cornwal- 
“« jis,” they observe, “ still exist in a degreé to 
** preclude any negotiation for accomplishing 
*¢ the arrangement pointed out, your Lordship 
“in Council must determine; but if there can 
** be any probability of obtaining the Nabob’s 
** acquiescence to it, we have only to express 
** our wishes, that it may be attempted; and 
* our fallest conviction of the acknowledg- 
“ ments, which will he due to your Lordship's 
«< abifity and address, mn effecting am arrange- 
“ ment of so much importance té the prospe~ 
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“ rity of the Country, the interests of the 
“ Company, and the real happiness of the 
“ Sabob.” 

When the Supreme Government received in- 
formation of the steps taken -by Lord Hobart, 
they approved fully of the modifications of the 
treaty of 1792, which that nobleman had pro- 
posed to Omdut ul Omrah, which were indeed 
of a much more limited nature, than the ar- 
rangement which they had recommended ; and 
they directed, in their letter to Fort St. George, 
under date the 30th of November 1795, that 
the modifications should be again offered to his 
Highness’s consideration, as they thought it 
possible he might be more inclined to comply 
with them, from observing so complete a con- 
currence of sentiment upon this subject between 
the two Governments. 

The Supreme Government, in a subsequent 
part of this despatch, state their opinion, that 
the assumption of the district of Tinnevelly for 
the liquidation of a debt (termed the cavalry 
loan) due by the Nabob to the Company, and 
the requisition of the forts in the Carnatic, both 
of which measures had been suggested by the 
Government of Fort St.,George, would be con- 
sidered by the Nabob* as an indirect mode of 
compelling his consent to the modifications of 
-the treaty of 1792, and consequently an infrac- 
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tion of that engagement: and as they did not 
consider the English Government had any right, 
under the treaty of 1792, to assume any of the 
Nabob’s territory’on account of the above loan, 
which was not mentioned in that treaty ; and as 
the case had not occurred, in which the forts in 
question, as specified in Lord Cornwallis’s letter, 
were to be garrisoned by the Company’s troops ; 
it was their opinion, that neither of these mea- 
sures should be attempted. 

Sir John Shore addressed Omdut ul Omrah 
upon this occasion; and pointed out to that 
Prince how much he would promote his own 
interests, and those of the Company, by a com- 
pliance with the propositions, which had been 
made to him by Lord Hobart. 

The exertions of the Governor General upon 
this occasion were, however, altogether unsuc- 
cessful. The Nabob persisted in refusing his 
consent to any modification whatever of the 
treaty of 1792; and he continued, under that 
treaty, to deliver over one district after another 
of his unhappy Country, into the hands of-those 
usurers and extortioners, who excited him to 
this opposition to the wishes of the English 
Government, while thgy supplied him, at an 
ehormous interest, with those. sums which 
were necessary to fulfil punctually his pecu- 
niary engagements with that State, 
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The tranquillity of the possessions of the 
Nabob Vizier Asuph u Dowlah was disturbed, 
in the year 1794, by a very serious rebellion of 
the turbulent tribe of Affghans settled in Ro- 
hilcund. This was occasioned by the death of 
Fyzullah Khan, the Chief of the Rohillas and 
Jagheerdar of Rampoorah. The sons of the de- 
ceased disputed the succession: and Mahomed } 
Ally Khan, the eldest, was killed by his brother,’ 
Gholam Mahomed Khan, who usurped the Jag- 
heer, -and made every endeavour to obtain the 
sanction of the Vizier to his usurpation. That 
Prince appeared at first to listen to his over- 
tures; but after some communication with the 
English Government, whose interests were toa 
certain degree involved in this question, from 
it’s having guaranteed Rampoorah to the Aff- 
ghan family, by whom it was held under the 
Vizier, 1t was determined to punish the rebels: 
and the Governor General, after the army had 
marched, under the command of General Sir 
Robert Abercromby, for that purpose, resolved 
to carry this punishment to the extent of de- 
privintg the family of Fyzullah Khan of their 
Jagheer. 

Previously, howevergto the arrival of these 
instructions, an action had been fought, in 
which the Rohillas, after making. a partial 
impression upon the British line, had been 
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defeated ; and their complete submission, after 
this action, had induced the Commander-in- 
Chief, -with the acquiescence of the Nabob 
Vizier, to restore the inheritance of the family, 
‘under the guarantee of the Company, to Ahmed 
Ally Khan, the infant son of Mahomed Ally 
Khan, who had been slain by Gholam Ma- 
homed. The latter Chief, with several others, 
who had aided him, were pardoned on their 
coming into the British camp. This settle- 
ment restored complete tranquillity; and the 
Supreme Government subsequently expressed 
their acquiescence in the arrangement; which 
considerations of policy and of humanity had 
induced Sir R. Abercromby to adopt. 

The death of Hyder Beg appears to have put 
an end to those prospects of reform, which, 
Lord Cornwallis had indulged a hope, the 
energy and ability of that Minister might have 
effected in the Administration of the Vizier. 
A nominal successor was appointed to Hyder 
Beg; but the real power of the State passed. 
into the hands of a few personal favourites of 
the Vizier, who were most abandoned charac- 
ters, and some of them known to entertain 
sentiments hostile to the connexion with the 
British Government. 

Sir John Shore was fully sensible of the injury 
and danger to which the interests of the Com- 
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pany were upon this occasion exposed. He 
had, indeed, expressed a decided opinion, when 
speaking of the Vizier’s dominions, that, whilst 
his Administration continued on it’s present 
footing, we should derive no effective assistance 
from his troops, and that we must rather expect 
to find enemies, than friends, in his dominions. 

This view of the actual state of the affairs of 
the Vizier does not, however, appear to have 
satisfied Sir John Shore of the necessity of 
taking any decisive measures to remedy those 
abuses; or to save the State from that great 
danger, to which he saw it might be eventually 
exposed, from the affairs of that Prince remain- 
ing in the condition which he described: nor 
does it appear that any effectual remedy what- 
ever was applied to this evil, before the death 
of Asuph u Dowlah. Asuph u Dowlah was’ 
succeeded by his presumptive heir, Vizier Ally, | 
who had been acknowledged as his son by the | 
deceased Prince; though generally known to 
have been of spurious birth, and consequently 
to have no claim to the vacant Musnud. He 
was, however, supported by several persons of | 
rank and influence at Lucknow; and his right 
was formally acknowledged by the British Go- , 
vernment; to whose justice, Saadut Ally, the ‘ 
eldest surviving brother of Asuph u Dowlah, 
had on this occasion appealed. 
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Sir John Shore, in a minute of the- 3d of 
January 1798, states, that he had decided 
against the claim of Saadut Ally, after great 
hesitation ; and that he found it impossible to 
divest himself of the impression excited by uni- 
versal belief and assertion, of the spurious origin 
of Vizier Ally; and of the apprehension, con- 
nected with it, that the justice and the reputa- 
tion of the Company might suffer an imputation 
by a decision in his favour. 

With such sentiments upon his mind, Sir 
John Shore proceeded to Lucknow: but he 
declares in the same minute, that the arrange- 
ments he had in view at that moment, had no 
reference whatever to the alteration of the suc- 
cession; though he conceived it possible, that 
the repugnance of the people to the new Vizier 
might force him to a further consideration of 
the subject. 

On the approach of Sir John Shore to Luck- 
now he was met by the Minister (Tuffiezel 
Hussein Khan), who informed him, that there 
was not a shadow of doubt but that Vizier 

ily, as well as the other reputed sons of Asuph 
u Dowlah, were spurious; and that the right of 
succession belonged to Saadut Ally Khan. The 
Minister added to this communication, that 
though no objection was made at the moment 
to the elevation of Vizier Ally, 1t had since 
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hecome a subject of astonishment and disap- 
pointment: that it was the general opinion, that 
the act of raising him to the Musnud had been 
hasty, and inconsiderate; but that few were dis- 
posed to declare their real sentiments, in opposi- 
tion to the acknowledgment of his title by the 
English Government. 

These accounts appear to have excited still 
stronger doubts in the Governor General’s mind, 
with respect to the propriety of the steps which 
he had taken; and led him to make further, and 
more minute, inquiries respecting the legitimacy 
of Vizier Ally: the result of which, was a full 
conviction of his spurious origin. 

The Governor General, in his minute upon 
this subject, enters into an examination of the 
conduct of Vizier Ally, since his elevation ; and 
draws an inference from this examination, that 
he is a violent, unsteady, and sanguimary cha- 
racter, and already cherishes the most hostile 
designs against the interests of the Company; 
from an open opposition to whom, he considers 
him only to be restrained by a want of power. 

Sir John Shore, after stating the general sen- 
timents which prevailed respecting the conduct 
of Vizier Ally, adverts to the opinion which 
the natives of Oude entertain respecting the 
nature of the political relations between the 
Vizier and the Company ; and also to that which 
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fereign States have formed of the right of the 
latter to decide upon the question of succes- 
sion to the dominions of Oude. 
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‘¢ The Government of Oude,” he observes, 
both in the opinions of the natives, as well as 
externally, is considered a dependency upon 
the English, whatever it’s relations under 
treaties may be. Scindiah refers the inves- 
titure of Vizier Ally Khan by his Majesty 
(Shah Allum) to the Governor General; and 
there are many respectable families in Luck- 
now, who live under the protection of the 
British influence. In the estimate of the 
natives of India, the Kingdom of Oude is 
held as a gift from the Company to Shujah 
u Dowlah; and as a dependent Chief. By 
these remarks, I mean only to contrast the 
behaviour of Vizier Ally Khan with the 
popular sentiments and the conduct of his 
predecessor, and to point out the political 
discredit attending the subversion of our 
influence in Oude.” 

He next states, “ that he had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that the reputation of the Com- 


pany had suffered by an act, which, in the 


opinion of ali reputable people, had been 
no, less disgraceful than unjust. It was 
impossible,” he continues, ‘‘ to silence these 
impressions by, arguing, that the Government 
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‘“ had not directly interfered in deciding upon 
“ the succession ; since, in the opinion of all, 
‘* Vizier Ally’s elevation was considered an act 
‘of the English Government; and it is cet- 
‘ tain, that, without their acknowledgment and 
‘support, he could not have maintained his 
‘* situation.” 

Sir John Shore observes, that he was aware 
that the case had been materially altered by the 
formal acknowledgment of Vizier Ally in the 
first instance, and by the amicable correspond- 
ence and personal communication which he 
had subsequently maintained with him: but he 
considered that the first objection was answered 
by the precedent of the Tanjore succession, 
which, he affirms, though the sovereignty had 
been possessed eleven years by Omer Sing, was 
at that moment, by the sanction of the Direc- 
tors, open to investigation and decision; and, 
with respect to the second, he thought, how- 
ever unpleasant it might be, that he was bound 
to prefer justice, and the public interests, toa 
consideration of his own feelings. 

Sir John Shore, after expressing, in very 
strong language, the great difficulties by which 
he had been embarrassed, and the agitation of 
his mind upon the question, adds, that, on a full 
view of the case, he had come to the followme 
conclusion. ‘“ First: That Vizier Ally. is 
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undoubtedly the son of a Furraush; has no 
title to the Musnud;; and, from his character, 
is unworthy of it. This decision is supported 
by evidence, as to his real birth, by the 
sanction of the public opinion, by facts, and 
information. Secondly: That to support 
him on the Musnud, would not only be an 
imdelible disgrace to the reputation of the 
Company, but, in all probability, would prove 
the ruin of the Country, and the destruction 
of the British interests in Oude. Thirdly: 
That the justice and reputation of the Com- 
pany, as well as their political interests, 
require the establishment of the rightful 
successor. Fourthly: That as all the reputed 
sons of Asuph u Dowlah are undoubtedly 
spurious, the line of succession should be 
transferred to that of Shujah u Dowlah. 
Fifthly: That Vizier Ally ought to be de- 
posed, and Saadut Ally be placed on the 
Musnud.” 


Acting upon these conclusions, the Governer 


General immediately adopted measures for 
eventually placing Saadut Ally Khan upon. the 
Musnud, and for deposing Vizier Ally: and 
from the strength of the British force’ which 
was collected, and the unpopularity of the 
datter Prince, this measure was likely to be 
easily effected. 
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Sir John Shore transmitted a treaty to Mr. 
Cherry, at Benares, with instructions to offer it 
to the acceptance of Saadut Ally Khan, who 
resided at that city. But from these instruc- 
tions, which were dated the 4th of January 
1798, he does not appear at that period even to 
have finally resolved upon the line which he 
would pursue; as he states, that measures may 
still occur to frustrate his present intentions in 
favour of Saadut Ally Khan, whose acquiescence 
in, or refusal of, the treaty proposed, he requested 
to be immediately given, without qualification 
or reserve. With this view, he directed the 
Nabob to be informed, that the engagement had 
been transmitted in the form in which it was, 
for execution, wecause the actual state of 
affairs would not admit of either delay or dis- 
cussion. 

Saadut Ally Khan did not hesitate to give a 
ready assent to the treaty dictated by the 
Governor General; and expressed to Mr. Cherry 
his determination (if raised to the Musnud) to 
fulfil all it’s stipnlations in the most faithful 
manner, 

This treaty consisted of twenty-three articles. 
It vested the Company with the defence of 
the Vizier’s dominions ; and the annual subsidy, 
to be paid by Saadut Ally Khan, was increased 
to the amount of seventy-six lacks of rupees; 
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and, in the event of the failure of any of the in- 
stalments, the Company were to be put in pos- 
session of Country in Oude of the annual value: 
of ten lacks of rupees, which they were to retain 
till the amount due was fully liquidated. ! 
By one of it’s articles, Saadut Ally Khan 
stipulated to pay the amount of any expense 
which the Company might incur in placing him 
upon the throne. He also agreed to cede the 
important fortress of Allahabad to the Company, 
and to pay the amount of eight lacks of rupees 
to put it into a state of repair; and to give three 
lacks of rupees to repair the fort of Futty Ghur. 
It was agreed by this treaty, that as the Coun- 
try of Oude was henceforward to be considered 
entirely under the protection of the Company, 
and the Nabob relied upon them for it’s defence, 
he was not to maintain a larger force for the 
internal police of the Country, than 35,000 
men, ten thousand of whom were to be cavalry. 
The Company was vested with a right to 
change the stations of their troops in the 
Vizier’s dominions, if such measure was deemed 
necessary for the better protection of the Coun- 
try; and, in the event of such change of can- 
tonments, all expense attending it was to be 
defrayed by the Nabob. It was also stipulated, 
that the force of British troops to be stationed : 
in the Vizier’s dominions should be afterwards: 
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specified; but that if at any time the troops, 
employed for the defence of the Country, 
should exceed the number of 12,000 men, me» 
cluding infantry, cavalry, and artillery, Euro- 
peans and natives, the Nabob was to pay the 
amount of the actual expense month by month. 

These were the principal conditions of this 
treaty, which altered in some very essential 
points the political relations between the 
Vizier and the Company. The latter State be- 
came, by this engagement, exclusively charged 
with the defence of the territories of the 
former; the number of whose troops was 
limited, and, by the expression of the treaty, 
only to be employed in maintaining the inter- 
nal police. The increase of subsidy, it is to 
be concluded, was judged sufficient to defray 
the charge of the force stationed in Oude in 
ordinary times; and, when necessity required 
an addition to this force, for the defence of the 
Country, the Nabob was bound, by a specific 
article of the treaty, to defray any actual in- 
crease of expense with which such measure 
might be attended. 

This article, though indefinite, was evidently 
meant to provide against the Company suffer- 
ing a loss by the general engagement whieh 
they had contracted, of defending in future, 
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‘with their own troops, the Nabob’s dominions. 
The conditions of this article were absolute: 
and, by the principle of the treaty, the English 
Government was left the sole judge of the 
mecessity that existed for an increase of the 
troops requisite to the protection of the Na- 
bob’s territories from external enemies. This 
principle was virtually confirmed by those 
stipulations, which restricted the Nabob from 
all negotiations with foreign States; and, in- 
deed, from having communications of any 
mature with such, except with the previous 
knowledge and consent of the British Govern- 
ment; as this restriction must obviously de- 
prive the Vizier of the means of forming a 
judgment upon such affairs. 

Before the Governor General received ac- 
counts of Saadut Ally Khan’s accession to the 
treaty which he had proposed, he wrote to 
Mr. Cherry, to desire that he would inform 
the Nabob, if he had acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, that he must proceed to Cawnpore in- 
stantly, where measures would be taken to 
place him on the Musnud; and, in the event 
of his having withheld his acquiescence, he 
was to be informed, that although the Governor 
General admitted his right to the Musnud of 
Oude; he did not think himself bound to run 
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the risk of hostilities, in supporting it, but 
under conditions, which equally provided for 
the political interests of the Company. 

Mr. Cherry communicated the wishes of the 
Governor General to Saadut Ally Khan, who 
immediately went to Cawnpore, and from that 
was escorted by a large body of European 

F seteink to Lucknow, where he was proclaimed 
} Vizier upon the 21st of January 1798. 

After the elevation of Saadut Ally Khan, 
another treaty was concluded between him and 
the British Government, which differed in few 
material points from the preliminary engage- 
ment which that Prince had been required to 
sign before he left Benares. The most essen- 
tial of the articles, which related to the future 
defence of the Country by the Company, and 
the subsidy to be paid by the Nabob, remained 
the same in both principle and substance, 
though they differed somewhat in the terms. 
It was by the last treaty stipulated, that the 
force to be maintained by the Company ia 
Oude was never to be less than ten thon-' 
sand men, including cavalry, infantry, artils, 

-lery, &c. 

If at any time it became necessary to aug- 
ment this force beyond thirteen thousand, the 
Nabob agreed to pay the actual difference 
occasioned by the excess above that number; 
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and if the troops of the Company should, from 
any necessity, be less than eight thousand men, 
the Nabob Saadut Ally Khan became entitled 
to a deduction from the annual stipend of 
seventy-six lacks of rupees, (which he had 
agreed to pay the Company,) equal to the 
actual difference of men below the specified 
number. 

By this treaty, the Nabob agreed to pay the 
sum of twelve lacks of rupees to the Com- 
pany, as a reimbursement for the expenses 
incurred in placing him upon the throne; and, 
instead of the article in the preliminary engage- 
ment, which gave the Company a right to take 
possession of part of his Country on his failure 
in the regular payment of any of the instal- 
ments, and that which limited to a specific 
number the troops which he was to maintain 
by the treaty concluded at Lucknow, it was 
generally stipulated, that, on a failure in the 
regular discharge of any instalment, the Vizier 
was to give such security for the payment of 
existing ~arrears, and future regulanty, as 
should be deemed satisfactory by the English 
Government; and that he should, on a con- 
sideration of the increased subsidy, and other 
permanent charges upon his*’revenue, make 
such reductions in superfluous charges of his 
public establishments, servants, &c. as were 
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necessary to prevent his disbursements exceed- 
ing his assets. It was further agreed, by the 
same article, that he was on this point to 
consult the Company’s Government; and to 
devise, in concert with them, the proper 
objects of reductions, and the best means of 
effecting them. 

The meaning of these alterations is obvious. 
The Vizier himself had probably no strong 
objections, either to the stipulations for the 
eventual cessions of districts, to make good 
any failure of his instalments, or to the numbers 
of the troops, which he was to maintain, being 
limited; but the insertion of such articles in a 
specific form, was likely to hurt and degrade 
him with his subjects; and it was therefore an 
object of policy to have the terms, if not the 
spirit, of this article altered. 

By this treaty Saadut Ally Khan agreed to 
make an annual allowance of one lack and a 
half of rupees, for the support of Vizier Ally, 
who, overawed by the force which the Gover- 
nor General had collected, and deserted by ali 
parties, had not ventured to make any opposi- 
tion to the arrangement; and who, after it was 
concluded, was conducted to Benares, where 
Sir John Shore had determined that he should 
‘reside, in the enjoyment of the stipend allotted 
for his personal support, which was secured to 
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him by the guarantee of the Company, through 
whom it was to be paid. 

It appears here necessary to advert to'a dan- 
ger of some magnitude, which threatened té 
disturb, during. the Administration of Sir John 
Shore, the tranquillity of Hindoostan, particu- 
larly the dominions of the Vizier; and which 
may be supposed to have considerably influ- 
enced those arrangements, which the Governor 
General made with that Prince. 

Zemaun Shah, King of Kabul, the son of 
Timour Shah, and the grandson of the cele- 
brated Abdallee, advanced in 1796 to Lahore, 
and threatened to visit Dehly, from which 
Lahore is not more than twenty marches to 
a light army. The accounts of his approach 
appear to have excited the greatest hope among 
the more turbulent Mahomedans of Hindoostan. 
The supposed design of the Shah to restore the 
fallen dignity of the imperial house of Timour, 
to which he was nearly allied by blood, gave 
popularity to his cause with almost all that 
tribe; while it created great consternation to 
the Mahrattas, who were at that period ill pre- 
pared to resist so formidable an invasion. 

The movements of the Affghan Monarch, 
and the local weakness of the Mahrattas, in- 
duced the English Government to make some 
preparations against a danger, which, though 
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uncertain, was of too serious a nature to be 
altogether neglected. The troops at the can- 
tonments of Cawnpore and Futty Ghur, were 
“ordered to encamp; and every arrangement 
was made, to enable them to move to any quar- 
ter where their services might be required. 

The alarm, which had been excited upon 
this occasion, was dispelled by the retreat of 
Zemaun Shah to his own dominions, the tran- 
quillity of which had been disturbed by the re- 
bellion of one of his brothers: but the facility 
with which he had advanced to Lahore, showed 
that no confidence could be placed upon the 
union or resistance of the Seikhs. From every 
account, indeed, as well as from actual occur- 
rences, it appeared that this Nation was so much 
distracted by the violence of it’s own internal 
divisions, as to be incapable of acting with con- 
cert; and, of course, that it was no longer to be 
considered as a barrier against the Affghans ; 
whose invasion of India became, from this 
circumstance, more probable than it ever was 
before. 

Sir John Shore, in a minute under date the 
4th of July 1797, enters into a full considera- 
tion of this subject. In’ this document he 
states the force, which the Shah brought to La- 
hore, not to have exceeded thirty-three thousand 
men, which were almost all cavalry: and from 
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this fact he appears inclined to conclude, that 
the Affghan Monarch did not at that period 
contemplate the invasion of Hindoostan ; but 
that his expedition to Lahore was ae 
rimental, with an ultimate view to that 
object. 

The Governor General, however, observes ; 
that there was no doubt, if Zemaun Shah had 
advanced, he must have reached Dehly, as the 
Mahrattas were not prepared to oppose him, 
and were greatly alarmed. They afterwards, 
he states, assembled a respectable army, and 
made overtures to the Company to unite in 
repelling him: but, though these preparations 
might have enabled them to dispute the pos- 
session of Dehly, or to molest his retreat, he is 
convinced they would not have been able to 
have prevented his advance. Under this im- 
pression, he proceeded to consider the probable 
consequences of his advance, and particularly 
as those would have affected the tranquillity 
of the territories of the Nabob Vizier. 

‘¢ In this case,” he observes, ‘‘ the numerous 
adventurers in Hindoostan, always*ready to 
*‘ enlist for plunder, would either have jé®ed 
*‘ his army, or have availed themselves of the 
‘* protection afforded by it’g advance, to com- 
‘* mit depredations. Bumbhoo Khan, the bro- 
‘ ther of Gholam Kader Khan, had assembled 
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a considerable force, near Broreea Ghaut, 
and pretended, that he had received orders 
from Zemaun Shah for this purpose; and 
wrote letters of invitation to several of the 
Rohillah Chiefs at Rampore to join him ; 
which, with a single exception, were con- 
cealed from Nusser Ulla Khan. 

* Without dwelling on the presumption,” 


Sir John Shore continues, ‘‘ arising from this 
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circumstance, we are sufficiently apprised of 
the disposition of the Rohillas, to be assured 
that they would seize the first favourable op- 
portunity for rebellion; and that they would 
have considered the arrival of Zemaun Shah 
at Dehly, as furnishing it. The Patans in the 
district of Furruckabad, though less independ- 
ent, are equally disposed to disaffection and 
plunder; dnd nothing but the protection of 
the Company’s arms would have prevented 
the greatest disorders in the Vizier’s domi- 
nions, if Zemaun Shah had approached them. 
My opinion is, that they would have been 
overrun with marauders; that a total tempo- 
rary stoppage of the collections would have 
ensued; and that these disorders, if not 
speedily quelled, would have ended in ge- 
neral insurrection. 

‘ On this occasion,” he adds, ‘* we had 
fresh experience of the imbecility of the 
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‘© Vizier's Government, and of the insufficiency 
“ of his military establishment. The troops 
** under Almas were respectablé. The other 
* troops of the Vizier, with little exception, * 
‘‘ would rather have proved an encumbrance, 
‘¢ than an assistance, to the British forces; and 
“‘ nothing but the most urgent remonstrances 
“« would have ensured the exertions or supplies 
** of the Vizier.” 

From these circumstances, Sir John Shore 
justly concluded, that the future designs of the 
Affehan Monarch must always be an object of 
vreat interest to the British Government: and, 
under this view of the subject, he entered into 
a consideration of the likelihood of his invasion 
of Hindoostan. It was not, he thought, very 
probablé that Zemaun Shah would undertake 
such an expedition; but there were, he was 
aware, many motives, which might impel him 
to it’s adoption. It was possible that an ambi- 
tion, stimulated by the entreaties and muisre- 
presentations df the Court of Dehly, might lead 
the Shah to aspire to the character of the de- 
liverer of India from the dominion of#1nfidels, 
in emulation of his grandfather the Aballee ; 
and a desire df effacing the disgrace of his 
late ineffectual attempt, and of revenging the 
defeat of a body of his troops, which the Seikhs 
had attacked after his retreat, might lead him 
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again to carry his arms eastward. The Gover- 
nor Genera] stated in this minute, that, by all 
the accounts which he had received, a general 
“opinion prevailed, that Zemaun Shah would 
advance at once to Hindoostan, without pre- 
viously establishing his authority in the Pun- 
jaub; and this opinion, however contrary to 
probability, was of a nature that should not, 
in his judgment, be altogether neglected. 

Sir John Shore professed himsélf averse from 
the adoption of any expensive measures of pre- 
paration against Zemaun Shah’s designs. The 
Mahrattas had, he states, from a dread of his 
power, made proposals to the British Govern- 
ment for uniting their forces to oppose it: but 
he was not decided in his own mind upon 
the policy of that measure; nor, indeed, 
whether it was most for the interests of the 
Company, and their Ally the Vizier, to support 
the Mahrattas, or to leave them to their fate. 
That the power of that Nation in Hindoostan 
should be diminished, the Governor General 
thought highly desirable; but he doubted, 
whether the substitution of that of Zemaun 
Shah would not be more dangerous: and it was 
his opinion, that, if that Monarch should ever 
advance to Dehly, the danger would be very 
alarming to the Vizier and that it would re- 
quire the greatest vigour and exertion to pre- 
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serve peace in his dominions, even though the 
Affghans should not invade them. The Ro- 
hillas appear to have been, upon this occasion, 
one of the chief objects of the Governor Gene- 
ral’s apprehensions; and he stated it as his 
opinion, that it might be found prudent to 
require or compel the principal persons of that 
tribe to deliver themselves up as hostages for 
the good behaviour of the rest. 

That there were just grounds for these ap- 
prehensions cannot be denied. ‘The invasion of 
India had always been too favourite a project 
among the northern tribes of Kabul and Can- 
dahar, to leave a hope that it would be relin- 
quished from any cause but from their want of 
power, arising from internal dissension, to carry 
it into execution. The state of the whole coun- 
try, from the Attock to the Jumnah, was such, 
as opposed no obstacle whatever to their ad- 
vance: and these barbarians, impressed with 
an exaggerated opinion of their own valour, 
and with a hereditary contempt for the natives 
of India, were not likely to be deterred from 
it’s invasion, by a contemplation of difficulties, 
which their forefathers had so often encountered 
and overcome : nor was it more probable, that 
they would be guided by a consideration of the 
actual strength of the,.Power which possessed 
Hindoostan. _ It was indeed unlikely, that they 
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should possess correct intelligence upon that 
point; or, if they did, that their rude under- 
standings, and savage pride, would permit them 
to estimate justly the efficiency of armies, 
which were constituted on different principles 
from their own. 

The occurrence of such an invasion was 
likely, as Sir John Shore observed, to excite 
many of the chief Mahomedans to rebellion ; 
and their junction with the Affghans would 
have made it difficult for the Mahrattas to have 
repelled them; particularly as that Nation 
must, on such an o¢casion, have placed it’s 
chief reliance upon it’s regular brigades, of which 
all the men were natives of Hindoostan, and 
most of the Officers French. They had con- 
sequently no tie or attachment to the Mah- 
ratta State, but that of temporary interest: gnd 
there was, perhaps, good ground to believe, that 
under the establishment of a Mahomedan Em- 
pire in Hindoostan, which must have been the 
object of Zemaun Shah’s policy, there would 
have been little difficulty in corrupting the 
fidelity of this corps, as the men, of whom it 
. was composed, would have lost nothing by a 
change of masters; and the Officers might, 
under such circumstances, not only expect to 
improve their condition, but to obtain better 
means of accomplishing their ambitious de- 
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signs; and above all, those which were di- 
rected against the prosperity of the British 
Government. 

Upon the whole, it was obvious, on this 
eccasion, that no dependence could be placed 
upon the Mahrattas, as an efficient barrier to 
the territories of the English Government 
and it’s Allies, against those dangers to which 
they might be eventually exposed, from any 
future invasion of the Affghan Monarch: and 
it appeared not improbable, that the schemes of 
the invader might have ultimately coalesced with 
the views and interests of the French corps in 
the service of Doulut Row Scindiah, to whom 
the defence of Hindoostan must have been in- 
trusted ; and if they had not, and the French 
Commander had, by his ability and courage, 
and the skilful application of the great military 
resources which he had accumulated, defeated 
Zemaun Shah, he and his party would have 
acquired an increase of fame, influence, and 
power, which would have rendered them much 
more dangerous neighbours than either the 
Mahrattas or Affghans. 

Several expeditions against the Eastern Settle- 
ments of the European enemies of Great Bri- 
tain took place during the period in which Sir 
John Shore was Governor General of India; but 
these were all fitted out from Madras: and to 
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the eminent ability and energy of Lord Hobart, 
the Governor of that Presidency, aided by the 
cordial and zealous co-operation of his Majesty’s 
naval Commander, Admiral Rainier, the Bri- 
tish Government was indebted for the com- 
plete reduction of the Dutch Settlements upon 
the Island of Ceylon and of Malacca, and the 
valuable Islands of Banda and Amboyna. 
More important expeditions were prepared 
against the French Settlement of the Mau- 
ritius, and the Spanish possessions of Manilla; 
neither of which, however, were carried into 
execution. The first division of the armament 
for the latter, which took place in 1797, had 
actually sailed to Penang, the port of ren- 
dezvous: but the complexion of the accounts 
received from Europe, combined with the con- 
duct of Tippoo Sultaun, and the general state 
of the native Powers in India, obliged the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George to abandon this 
expedition; which,.from the nature of the 
equipment, there can be no doubt, would, if it 
had proceeded, have been crowned with com- 
plete success. 

Sir John Shore, who had —_ raised to the 
peerage by the title of Lord Teignmouth, 
sailed for England in the beginning of the year 
1798. The situation of the different native 
Powers, at the period of his taking charge of 
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the administration of the affairs of British India, 
has been already described. It may be useful 
to take a short view of their condition at the 
period of his departure; and to examine the 
causes of those great changes, which had oc- 
curred during his Government. ; 

Tippoo Sultaun, whose spirit of hostility con- 
tinued always the same, had greatly recruited 
his resources, and continued most active in his 
intrigues with the French, the Mahrattas, and 
with the discontented party at the Court of 
Hyderabad. The Nizam, greatly reduced in re- 
putation, as well as in real strength, no longer 
placed that confidence, which he had done, in 
the ‘British Government, whose friendship he 
had before sought, as has been shown in the 
preceding chapter, not more with a view of 
immediate benefit, than of securing, by the im- 
provement of those relations upon which his 
connexion with the English Government was 
established, the permanent welfare and prospe- 
rity of his dominions. This great object he 
had been led to expect by ,the assurances of 
Lord Cornwallis; but his hopes were com- 
pletely frustrated; and he had, in despair, 
thrown himself into the hands of a French 
faction, of a nature the most dangerous, that 
could be imagined, to the British Govern- 
ment. 
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The power of Doulut Row ‘Scindiah had 
arrived, at this period, at a most alarming emi- 
nence; and was indeed acknowledged para- 
mount over almost the whole of the Mahratta 
Empire. It had completely annihilated the 
independence of the Paishwah’s Government ; 
and that Prince only exercised a nominal rule 
in’ the city of Poonah, under the immediate 
control and direction of a subordinate Officer 
of Scindiah’s Court. By this revolution in the 
Deckan, the triple alliance, and that balance of 
power, which had existed at the departure of 
Lord Cornwallis from India, were destroyed: 
The strength and resources of the Poonah State 
were at the disposal of a Chief, who was known 
to be unfriendly to the English Government; 
and it appeared almost certain, from the ambi- 
tion of Scindiah, the local position of his terri- 
tories, the constitution of his regular brigades, 
and the principles of those by whom they 
were commanded, that this Nation must be- 
come the ultimate object of his attack. 

Several opportynities had occurred, of which 
the British Government might have taken ad- 
vantage, (probably without any danger of hos- 
tilities,) of checking the growth of the enor- 
mous power of the House of Scindiah; or, if it 
had been preferred, of securing an alliance with 
that family, which would have prevented it’s 
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resources being ever directed against the Bri- 
tish possessions in India. ~ 

Nanah Furnavese was very jealous of the 
rising power of Scindiah, long before the influ- 
ence of that Chief was established over the 
Poonah Government; and this jealousy had led 
to that indirect overtufe, which was made to 
Lord Cornwallis, through Hurry Punt, to in- 
duce that nobleman to form a subsidiary alli- 
ance with the Paishwah: but the approach of 
Doulut Row Scindiah to Poonah, after the 
death of the Paishwah, Madhoo Row, changed 
this feeling into that of alarm; and Nanah 
would, at that moment, have most wiltingly 
entered into any improved alliance with the 
English Government, which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Poonah branch of the Mah- 
ratta Empire. Nor can there be a doubt, that 
the interposition of the British Nation, at this 
remarkable crisis, would have effected that 
object: and the exertion of our power and in- 
fluence, on that occasion, would, in all human 
probability, have enabled us to dictate to the 
contending parties an amicable adjustment of 
the disputes regarding the succession to the 
office of Paishwah; and not only have secured 
our interests from the dangers to which they 
were exposed by our neutrality, but have added 
in the greatest degree to our reputation. 
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Madhajee Scindiah had repeatedly solicited 
the aid of the English Government; and had 
been desirous, at one period, of subsidizing a 
force from that State. Hts successor, Doulut 
Row, had evinced on several occasions a similar 
disposition ; and it would probably have been 
easy, either at his elevation, or when he returned 
to Poonah to support Badjerow, or at the 
period he was under so great an alarm of an in- 
tended attack on his possessions in Hindoostan 
by the Affghans, to have negotiated an alliance, 
which might have effected the removal of the 
French party, which was daily gaining 
strength. 

But that system of neutral policy, which had 
been prescribed by the authorities in. England, 
and which was closely followed by the Go- 
vernor General, prevented any attempt being 
made to avert, or influence, the changes at 
Poonah, or to improve our alliance with the 
family of Scindiah, although it was conjectured 
at the moment, that our noninterference might 
be pregnant with the worst consequences to the’ 
interests of the British Government. 

Those who support this system have con-. 
stantly asserted, that it 1s the only one con- 
sistent with the intention of the Act of Parlta- 
ment relative to the administration of the 
affairs of India. But it appears difficult, if not 
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impossible, to imagine, that the wisdom of the 
British Legwslature, when it imposed restrictions 
upon ambition, and prohibited‘a policy which 
had for it’s object conquest and extension of 
territory, could ever mean (whatever may be the 
literal construction of the legal terms by which 
it’s intentions are expressed) to deprive the 
local Government of India of the power of 
adopting preventive measures, against dangers, 
which it saw in progress; and to prescribe, as a 
positive maxim of policy to a great State, a dis- 
regard to the concerns of it’s neighbours: or, in 
other words, to deny toa Nation the exercise of 
that influence and power, which it’s former 
wisdom and courage had acquired; and which 
is, in fact; one of the principal and most legiti- 
mate means, which it can possess, of maintain- 
ing peace and tranquillity. 

This system, however, while it might have in 
some degree the effect of promoting wars 
among other States, did not seem likely to se- 
cure the exemption of the Nation, by which it 
was followed, from that evil. It was, in fact, 
one State withdrawing, as much as circumstances 
would permit, from any concern in the interests 
of that Commonwealth of Nations among whom 
it was placed: and that secession not only de- 
prived it of the exercise of all those means by 
which Governments preserve their security, but 
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exposed it to all the dangers‘ of the aggrandize- 
ment of a rival State, or the confedéracy among 
numbers against it’s power; events, which be- 
came more probable, from that decrease of fame 
and estimation, which was the obvious and in- 
evitable result of the policy pursued. 

The merits of this system, however, were 
fully tried during the Administration of Sir 
John Shore, who appears to have been uniformly 
actuated by a sincere and conscientious desire 
“to govern India agreeably to the strict and 
literal sense of the Act of the Legislature, and 
to the wishes of his superiors in England; to 
the implicit execution of whose orders, his 
great ability and experience were on all occa- 
sions most zealously applied. The result of this 
experiment offers an important lesson to those, 
who are intrusted with the Administration of 
British India. It was proved, from the events 
of this Administration, that no ground of poll- 
tical advantage could be abandoned, without 
being instantly occupied by an enemy ; and that 
to resign influence, was not merely to resign 
power, but to allow that to pass into hands 
hostile to the British Government. The con- 
sequence of political inaction *was equally 
obvious. No one measure of importance was 
taken, except the elevation of Saadut Ally to thé 
Musnud of Oude; which the Governor General 
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states, Im express terms, was forcetl upon his 
adoption. But this inactive system of policy, 
so far from attaining it’s object, which was to 
preserve affairs upon the footing in which it had 
found them, had only the effect of making the 
British Government stationary, while all around 
it advanced; and of exposing it to those dan- 
gers, which resulted from the revolutions of it’s 
neighbours, while it was even denied the power 
of adapting it’s policy to the change of circum- 
stances. The ultimate consequences were such 
as might have been expected. A period of six 
years’ peace, so far from having added to the 
strength, or improved the security, of the British 
dominions in India, had placed them in a situa- 
tion of ‘comparative danger. Though the 
British strength was not lessened, the power 
and resources of the other States of India had 
increased. ‘The confidence and attachment of 
our Allies were much shaken, 1f not destroyed ; 
and the presumption and hostile disposition of . 
the principal native Powers in India too clearly 
showed, that it was to a principle of weakness, 
or of selfish policy, and not of moderation, that 
they ascribed the course which had been pur- 
sued by the British Government. 

The extent of the danger to which our pos- 
sessions in India had been: exposed by this 
meutral system of policy, and the encourage- 
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ment which the enemies of that Nation had 
derived from our inaction, were not fully 
known, till somé time had elapsed; but the 
period at which Sir John Shore left India, 
though a season of peace, was regarded by no 
person in India, who had the slightest know- 
ledge of the subject, as one of security: and the 
authorities in England had felt, and expressed, 
considerable alarm at the numerous dangers 
which they saw collected; and which threatened 
early to disturb the tranquillity of the British 
possessions in that quarter of the globe. 
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Lorp Tr1e¢nmovutH was succeeded in the 
Government of British India by the Marquis 
‘Wellesley ; a nobleman, whose rank and talents 
enabled him to enter upon the great duties 
committed to his charge with every advantage. 
The -period at which Lord Wellesley reached 
India, (26th April, 1798,) was one of a most 
critical nature for the British interests in that 
quarter of the globe. The hostile designs of 
Tippoo Sultaun were ripe for execution. <A 
French party was paramount at the Courts both 
of-the Nizam and of Scindiah. The Court of 
Poohah was at the mercy of the latter Chief ; 
and that of Berar was known to be adverse to 
the’ English, on whose progress to power it had 
long looked with peculiar jealousy. 

The Country of Oude, still agitated by the 
recent change which had been made in it’s 
Government, was not likely to be kept in a 
state of tranquillity by it’s new ruler Saadut 
Ally, who continued openly to proclaim his 
alarms, and to call upon the British Govern- 
ment to.protect him in the exercise of that 
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power, to which he had, by their interference, 
been raised. 

The state of the Carnatic was little better. 
Omdut ul Omrah, who had been only irritated 
by the ineffectual attempts made to induce him 
to a modification of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, 
continued to deliver over his Country to the 
gripe of usurers, in order to anticipate his 
revenue; and it’s resources were rapidly de- 
clining, at a period when it was obvious they 
must soon be urgently required to aid in the 
general defence of the Empire. 

To add to these difficulties, the finances 
were much exhausted, by the equipment of 
large, but necessary armaments, which had been 
sent to reduce the Settlements of the Dutch to 
the eastward, and the Island of Ceylon; and a 
considerable part of the army of the coast of 
Coromandel was also sent on those expeditions. 

Lord Wellesley had hardly arrived in Bengal, 
when the occurrence of an overt act of hostility 
on the part of Tippoo Sultaun, and the active 
intrigues of the French party at Hyderabad, 
demanded all his exertion. But the sudden< 
ness with which these circumstances were 
forced upon his decision, did not lead him ta 
resort to any of those delusive political expedi- 
ents, by which a momentary and partial exemp- 
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tion from danger is so dearly purchased at the 
price of future security. His mind embraced 
the whole scheme; and at the time he delibe- 
rated upon the measures, which the emergen- 
cies of the moment required him to adopt, he 
took an extended view of the general condition 
of the British dominions in India; and haviag 
fixed in his mind those principles of policy 
which appeared to him best calculated to lead 
to a state of permanent peace and prosperity, he 
proceeded to combine the introduction of those 
principles into every branch of his Admmistra- 
tion, with the adoption of the means requisite 
for the defeat of immediate danger. 

Before I enter upon the narrative of Lord 
Wellesley’s Government, it appears of importer 
ance to notice in a cursory manner those general 
considerations, which induced him to resolve 
upon that system which he pursued. This is 
the more essential, as all political measures 
must be judged with constant reference to the 
actual circumstances of the period under which 
they were first adapted. Their wisdom, mode- 
gation, or justice, can be decided by nq other 
criterion; for, when in progress, they become 
qunbject to the influence of an infinity of events, 
some of which may be of a nature that could 
neither be foreseen nor controlled, and against 
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the effects of which no human wisdom could 
have guarded. 

The designs of Tippoo Sultaun against the 
English Government had been fully developed. 
Those of the French were known at this period 
to be directed with more than usual activity to 
the object of subverting the British power in 
India; and the means which they possessed 
for the accomplishment of such views, though 
irregular and difficult of combination, were far 
from contemptible. Tippoo Sultaun, from a 
similarity of sentiments, was disposed to join. 
with zeal in every effort that had for it’s object 
the attack of the British power: and the influ- 
ence, which individuals of the French Nation 
had established at the Courts of the Nizam 
and Scindiah, by obtaining the command of the 
principal military resources of both these 
Princes, afforded a just ground of belief, that 
any plan, which was formed, might eventually 
receive the greatest aid from their efforts. Of 
the dispositions of these individuals to promote 
the success of their Country, there could be no 
doubt; and their power and influence were of.a 
nature, which gave every reason to conclude, 
that they might possess ample means of :actiag 
agreeably’ to the dictates of that disposition. . 
.. Other circumstances were favourable to. the 
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designs of Tippoo Sultaun and the - French. 
‘The triple allignce, which had been formed 
by Lord Cornwallis, as a defence against the 
future ambition of the former, had, from the 
neutral policy of the British Government, been 
annihilated ; and the Courts of Hyderabad and 
Poonah seemed more likely, from causes before 
stated, to act against, than with the British 
Government, in the event of & rupture with 
Tippoo Sultaun. : 

The absence of Doulut Row Scindiah from 
Hindoostan was, at this period, as injurious to 
the British interests, as his presence at Poonah. 
For while he staid in the Deckan, the power of 
the Paishwah was dormant, if not extinct; and 
a largé corps of infantry, commanded by French 
Officers, was kept in a situation, where it was 
likely that it might, either from the operation 
of the national spirit of it’s Officers, or the 
ambition of Scindiah, be led by events to act 
against the British Government. On the other 
hand,: the absence of Scindiah from Hindoostan 
threw almost the whole defence of that quar- 
ter of India, against the expected invasion of 
Zemaun Shah, upon the British Government ; 
aiid that invasion was rendered more probable 
fromthe defenceless state in which the —— 
sine of this Chief were left. 

Under .these_ circumstances, Lord .Wellesley 
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resolved upon the adoption of those pelitieal 
measures, which appeared calculated, in the 
first instance, to check and frustrate the de- 
signs of Tippoo Sultaun and the French ; and, 
am the second, to promote the permanent secu- 
rity of the British Government in India. The 
means which he took to effect these purposes, 
while they afforded a reasonable hope of obtain- 
ing security agatnst the designs of the Sultaun 
and the French, without the extremity of a war 
with the former, gave the surest promise of war 
being successful, in the event of it’s proving 
imevitable. 

The disposition of Azeem ul Omrah, the 
Prime Minister at Hyderabad, who had re- 
turned from Poonah, was favourable to the 
English Government; but that Minister, how- 
ever secretly adverse to the French party in the 
army of the Nizam, had not the power of dis- 
missing it, without the active aid of the British 
Government; nor could he, with common at- 
tention to the security of his master, advise 
him to disband that corps, until assured of 
the aid of a large body of English troops; and 
of eventual protection against any unjust ag- 
— ef the Mahrattas.. - 

. The young Paishwah, Badjerow,. was at this 
moment anxious to be released from the thral- 
dom in which he was kept.by Doulut Bow 
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Scindiah; and earnestly solicited the interfe- 
rence of the British Government. The Resi+ 
dent* at his Court, in a letter under date the 
Ist of June, states, that “ the authority of that 
‘* Prince would be restored by the appearance 
‘“‘ of a strong British force at Poonah; and 
“that Scindiah, under the circumstance of 
Tippoo’s recent aggression, could on no just 
pretence object to such a thovement of our 
troops ; nor, in his present condition, be able 
to oppose it.” 

This was the actual state of affairs when 
the Marquis Wellesley resolved to endeavour, 
through the means of improved defensive en+ 
gagements, to reobtain the efficient aid of the 
Government of Hyderabad and Poonah; or, 
rather, to prevent the power and resources of 
those States being employed against the British 
Government. While endeavouring, through 
the means of negotiation, to effect these ob- 
jects, he resolved to adopt the most moderate 
course towards Tippoo Sultaun, which attention 
to the security and dignity of the Government 
under his charge would admit. Nor was he 
without a sanguine hope, that the complete 
success of the negotiations, which he had come 
menced at the Courts of Poonah and Hydera- 
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bad, would place the English Government 
upon such a footing, as would satisfy even 
that ' Prince of the inutility of any farther 
attempt against it’s power; and ultimately in- 
duce him to change his principles; to abandon 
his French Allies; to rest satisfied with his own 
dominions; and to cultivate (as his true interests 
dictated) a good understanding with the British 
. Nation and it’s Allies. 
From what has been stated it will appear, 
- that the views, which led to the adoption of 
this system of policy, were as moderate and 
just, as they were wise and enlarged; that it’s 
end was altogether defensive; and that it was 
dietated by a desire of security and peace, not 
a’spirit of ambition or aggrandizement. This 
will be more clearly shown in the course of the 
narrative of the leading political events that 
eccurred during Lord Wellesley’s Administra- 
tion, to the relation of which I now proceed. 
The state of the Court of Hyderabad, at the 
period of that nobleman’s arrival in India, has 
been deseribed in the preceding chapter. 
Fhough that was, ii the actual condition ‘in 
which affairs stood, very unfavourable to the 
British interests, some circumstati¢es had -oc- 
curred, which’ promised success to measures‘of 
_ 8 decided a flature, as those which Lord Wel- 
fesley had: resvived to pursue. The chief Minis- 
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ter, Azeem ul Omrah, enjoyed a plenitude. of 
power; and was prepared (as has been before 
stated) to agree to any treaty which secured 
the Government of the Nizam against the fu- 
ture aggression and excesses of the Mahrattas, 
by whom his power had been so recently re- 
duced. This Minister was led, about this 
period, to entertain the greatest jealousy and 
alarm at the designs of the Suétaun, with wham 
his enemies at Hyderabad had, during his ab- 
sence, carried on the most active intrigues. He 
was sensible, from experience, that however 
the corps under French Officers might add to 
the military strength of the Nizam, it was not, 
in it’s actual state, equal to the protection of 
his dominions from the attack with which 
these were threatened; and he could not be 
ignorant, that any addition to it’s numbers, or 
improvement of it’s equipment, would be likely 
to excite a jealousy in the British Government, 
which might terminate in an open separation 
of interests, and perhaps in a war between the 
Court of Hyderabad and the only State in India 
which could efficiently protect and support it’s 
tottering power. 

Under these impressions, Azeem ul Omrah 
avas fully disposed to receive the overtures of 
the English Government for an improved con- 
nexion; and was solicitous te engage that 
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State to enter into engagements of a more inti- 
mate nature, as the best means of preserving 
the Gevernment of Hyderabad from the rum 
with which it was threatened. He had, how- 
ever, no easy task to conquer the prejudices of 
his Sovereign, the Nizam, against such an alli- 
ance; which, that Monarch argued, would, 
from the inequality of the-parties, early ter- 
mjnate in rendering his dominions virtually 
dependent, for their future security, upon the 
British Government. This the Minister ad- 
mitted: but he contended, that it was better 
to be dependent upon a State, whose regard 
to good faith was acknowledged, and whose 
power to protect was evident, than to continue 
exposed to the treacherous intrigues and unli- 
mited demands of the Mahrattas, or the more 
daring and ambitious projects of the Sultaun: 
that, as it was clear that the situation of the 
State of Hyderabad was such as to make it im- 
possible for it to remain without the alliance of 
some one of those Powers, it was assuredly 
wise to prefer a connexion with a Government, 
which brought with it’s protection the substan- 
tial blessings of security and peace, to’ the 
tominal friendship of Powers, whose professed 
objects were plunder and conquest, and who 
dad zepeatedly shown. that they held in con- 
tempt even the forms of public faith. The 
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Nizam’s prejudices and fears were: at last sub- 
dued by this reasoning; and he gave his assent 
to the negotiation for the dismissal of the 
French corps, and the increase of the English 
subsidiary force, provided these objects could 
be connected with a pledge on the part of the 
British Government, to protect his dominions 
from any future unjust demands on the part of 
the Mahrattas. 

The causes which had led the Governor 
General to seek an improved alliance with the 
Court of Hyderabad, were of too urgent a na 
ture, and too much connected with the immee 
diate security of the British territories, to admit 
of his being influenced by a consideration of 
the effect which the line of policy that he pur- 
sued might have upon the Court of Poonah: 
That consideration, indeed, could not, in the 
actual condition of affairs, be for one moment 
put in competition with the advantages to be 
gained by the dismissal of the French corps, 
and the complete introduction of the English 
influence at the Court of the Nizam. These 
points were of the highest importance; as they 
not only removed, at a period of actual danger, 
every apprehension for the safety of the Compae- 
ny’s territories, but placed the power of that 
State upon so commanding a ground, as te 
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make it probable, that the hostile designs of 
Tippoo Sultaun would be abandoned, ‘and that 
he would purchase, by early concessions, an 
exemption from that punishment, which his 
conduct had provoked. ‘ 

When mutual interests so strongly recom- 
mended an alliance, serious difficulties were 
not to be expected in it’s negotiation. <A 
treaty was accordingly concluded on the Ist 
of September 1798, by which the subsidiary 
detachment of British troops with the Nizam 
was made permanent; and an addition of four 
battalions was made to the two fixed by the 
former treaty. The subsidy to be paid by the 
Nizam, for the support of the whole, was in- 
creased from 57,713 rupees per month, to 
901,425 rupees per month, or 2,417,100 ru- 
pees per annum. The Nizam also engaged by 
this treaty to disband the French corps in his 
service, and to deliver over it’s Officers to the 
British Government, whenever the whole of the 
English force, to be stationed in his dominions, 
reached his capital. The British Government 
became, on it’s part, pledged to arbitrate, on 
principles of impartiality and justice, the points 
in dispute’ between him and the ‘Poonah Go- | 
vernment, and to obtain the consent of the 
Pocsah State to that arbitration; or, in the 
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event of that being withheld, ‘to protect. the 
Nizam from any unjust or unreasonable ac 
mands of the Mahrattas. 

The strength ofthe French corps, which was 
about fourteen thousand men, with a large 
train of artillery, rendered the execution of 
that part of the treaty, which stipulated for it’s 
dismissal, a more arduous undertaking than 
it’s negotiation; but the internal state of the 
corps at the moment, was favourable to the 
accomplishment of this difficult object. Ray- 
mond, by whom it was originally formed, and 
who was an able man, and possessed of much 
influence, had died some months previous to 
the conclusion of the treaty ; and disputes, re- 
specting the succession to the command, had 
introduced much disunion into the corps; and 
though these were apparently settled, and 
General Perron had succeeded to that station, 
his character and influence were not such, as to 
enable him to take, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, those decided steps, which, under other 
circumstances, a Commander of this corps 
might have adopted, to have prevented it’s 
destruction. 

The measures, however, directed by the Go- 
vernor General for the full execution of the 
treaty, were, from their celerity and vigour, 
calculated to ensure success. <A corps of four 
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battalions, with their guns, which had been 
collected on the frontier of the Nizam’s do- 
minions pending the negotiation, immediately 
marched to Hyderabad, where it joined the 
two battalions formerly stationed there, on the 
10th of October. The moment this detach- 
ment arrived, the full execution of the treaty, 
as far as it related to the French corps, was 
demanded by the British Resident (Major 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick): but the Nizam, 
either from the influence of intrigue, or alarm, 
appeared at one time to hesitate how he should 
act; and even Azeem ul Omrah, whose charac- 
ter was very timid, shrunk from the fulfilment 
of his own plans, and expressed a desire to 
avoid, or at least to delay, extremities. The 
Nizam and his Minister were, however, soon 
brought to a just sense of the attention due to 
public faith, by the representations of the Bri- 
tish Resident, who informed them in the most 
express terms, that, under the orders of the Go- 
vernor General, he could, at that advanced stage 
of affairs, admit of nothing short of the com- 
plete execution of the engagements into which 
the Court of Hyderabad had entered with the 
British Government; whose interests would, he 
stated, be exposed to the most serious danger, by 
allowing the French party to exist, for any period 
however short, after the resolution to disband it 
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had been made public. It was therefore, he 
added, his determination, if the Nizam should 
persevere in his wavering conduct, to authorize 
an attack upon the French camp by the Bri- 
tish forces; and the Hyderabad Court would 
become responsible for all the consequences of 
an event, which must ever be deemed the re- 
sult of it’s weakness and want of faith. To 
this communication, which was made on the 
91st of October, was added a movement of the 
British troops to the ground that commanded 
the French lines, which sufficiently evinced 
the resolution to attack them, in the event of 
further delay : but the impression made by this 
determined course of proceeding put an end te 
all evasion. <A proclamation was issued, a few 
hours after the message from the Resident was 
received, and sent to the French camp, by 
which the troops were informed, that the 
Nizam had dismissed their European Officers 
from his service; that they were released from 
their obedience to these Officers; and that, if 
they supported them, they should be consi- 
dered and punished as traitors. This procla- 
mation, aided by the menacing position of the 
British troops and the internal divisions in the 
French party, produced a violent mutiny in 
their lines, of which immediate advantage was 
taken. <A strong body of horse belonging to 
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the Nizam, and the whole of the British de- 
tachment, surrounded the cantonments at day- 
light, on the 22d of October. “The men of the 
French corps, who continued in a state of mu- 
tiny, were promised a liquidation of their pay, 
and future service, if they laid down their 
arms; to which, after some discussion, they 
consented: and in a few hours, a corps, whose 
numbers were nearly fourteen thousand men, 
and who had in their possession a train of ar- 
tillery, and an arsenal filled with every descrip- 
tion of military stores, was completely disarmed, 
without one life having been lost. 

Such is the short history of this great politt- 
cal measure. The wisdom with which it was 
planned, and the promptness and vigour dis- 
played in the execution, gave alarm to the 
enemies of the British Government, and dif- 
fused joy and confidence among the subjects 
and Allies of that State: and these impres- 
sions, no doubt, greatly promoted it’s future 
success. 

Negotiations for an improved defensive alli- 
ance were carried on at Poonah at the same 
‘time, and with the same activity, as at Hydera- 
bad; but with very different success. The 
measures taken at Hyderabad were regularly 
communicated to the Paishwah: but_ that 
Prince, either_influenced by his weak Coun- 
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sellors, or acting under the control of Doulut 
Row Scindiah, obstinately continued to with- 
hold his formal consent to any acknowledg: 
ment of the right of the British Government 
to arbitrate in his disputes with the Court of 
Hyderabad. 

The double injury which the interests of the. 
British Government sustained from the ab- 
sence of Scindiah from his northern posses- 
sions, and his presence in the Deckan, gave 
that Government the justest grounds to use 
every endeavour to oblige him to leave Poo- 
nah: and as it was evident, from the state of 
the English army in Hindoostan, and the weak- 
ness of Scindiah in that quarter, that we had 
the power, if ever actuated by ambition, of 
seizing his most valuable possessions; the ur- 
gent solicitude which we showed upon this 
occasion could not be misinterpreted, or as- 
cribed to any cause but that by which it was 
really produced. 

A change occurred in the Councils of Dou- 
jut Row Scindiah in the month of August 
1799, which, from it’s nature, gave, at one 
period, cause to hope a successful termination 
to the discussions at Poonah. That, however, 
was disappointed; and, after a negotiation, 
matked by weakness and evasion on the part 
of the Paishwah, and by intrigue and duplicity 
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on that of Scindiah, the British Governnient 
was forced to proceed in it’s operations against 
the Sultaun, without any satisfactory settlement 
with either of these Chiefs, who were strongly 
suspected (particularly the latter) to be at this 
period much more inclined to take part with 
our enemy. 

I shall now proceed to an examination of 
those causes, which led to the war with Tippoo 
Sultaun; and the conduct pursued by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, previously to that event, and on 
it’s occurrence. 

The whole tenour of Tippoo Sultaun’s pro- 
ceedings, subsequent to the peace concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis, had shown the implacable 
spirit of revenge which that Prince cherished 
towards the British Government. This ap- 
peared to have been more inflamed, than miti- 
gated, by those unremitting endeavours, which 
we made to conciliate his friendship. His in- 
trigues at Hyderabad, his embassies to Poonah, 
to the Mauritius, to Kabul, Persia, and Turkey, 
were all the result of the same spirit of hosti- 
lity : and the destruction of the British power 
tn India continued to be the sole and constant 
object of his contemplation. Though this dis- 
position of the Sultaun had been long evident, 
and had produced more than once considerable 
danger to our interests, it. had not (previously 
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to the arrival of Lord Wellesley) shown itself 
in any direct.act of hostility. Immediately 
after that period a communication had taken 
place respecting a boundary dispute in Wynaud: 
on which occasion, that nobleman, overlooking 
the impropriety of Tippoo’s moving a body of 
troops towards the districts in dispute, had 
made a proposition, for an amicable adjustment 
of the difference, in the most mild and conci- 
liatory terms. The Sultaun, therefore, had not 
the slightest pretext to complain of the English 
Government: he had, indeed, never alleged any; 
and his letters had uniformly expressed his sa- 
tisfaction with it’s conduct, and the firmest 
reliance upon it’s continued friendship. 

Under such circumstances, it was with some 
astonishment that the Governor General re- 
ceived, upon the 18th of June 1798, accounts 
of the arrival of the Ambassadours of the Suitaun 
at the Isle of France; and of the proclamation 
issued at that Island, with their participation 
and sanction, inviting volunteers to enter into 
the service of Tippoo, who was represented in 
this document to be on the eve of commencing 
an attack upon the English, in concert with 
the French Government. 

This public avowal of hostility appeared so 
imprudent and precipitate, that the account of 
at was at first received with great caution; and 
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the Governor General deemed it his duty to 
substantiate it’s authenticity, by the most 
patient inquiry, before he made it the ground 
of any measures of even defensive precaution. ° 

The result of these inquiries are fully stated 
by Lord Wellesley in his minute under date the 
12th of August 1798; in which his Lordship 
gives an account of the arrival of the Ambas- 
sadours of the Sultaun at the Isle of France, 
and their proceedings there, in the following 
words: 

“ Tippoo despatched two Ambassadours, who 
‘¢ embarked at Mangalore for the Isle of France, 
‘and arrived there at the close of the month 
“ of January 1798. They hoisted Tippoo’s 
‘* colours, upon entering the harbour of Port 
‘¢ Nordouest ; were received publicly and for- 
‘© mally by the French Government, with every 
‘¢ circumstance of distinction and respect; and 
‘¢ were entertained during their continuance in 
‘‘ the Island at the publicexpense. Previously 
“ to their arrival, no idea, or rumour, existed in 
‘‘ the Island of any aid to be furnished by the 
« French, or of any prospect of a war between 
‘“ him and the Company. 

‘© The second day after the arrival of the Am- 
< bassadours :anadvertisement -was published, 
‘‘ ofthe same purport as the.proclamation ; and 
‘S ammediately afterwards the proclamation wag | 
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fixed up in the most public places, and circu- 
lated through the town. One of the Ambas~ 
sadours was said to be conversant with the 
French language. A person accompanied the 
Embassy trom Mangalore, who- was habited 
in the Turkish dress, who spoke French and 
English with uncommon correctness and 
fluency, and who appeared to possess consi- 
derable knowledge and talents, and to be well 
acquainted with most of the country lan- 
guages of India. This person had been 
known at Bussorah by the name of Abdool- 
lah; at Surat, by that of Dervish ; and in the 
Isle of France passed under that of Talomash ; 
under which last name he had also passed in’ 
Bengal, where he resided for some years. 
The Ambassadours, far from protesting against 
the matter or style of the proclamation, held 
without reserve, in the most open and public 
manner, the same language which it contains, 
with respect to the offensive war to be com- 
menced against the British possessions in India: 
they even suffered the proclamation to be pub- 
licly distributed at their own house. Talo- 
mash’s conversation, though with more caution 
and mystery, corresponded in substance with 
theirs. In consequence of these circumstances, | 
an universal belief prevailed in the Island, 


.that Tippoo would make an immediate attack 
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on the British possessions in India: which opi- 
nion had gained so much force, that the per- 
sons who gave this evidence, and all those who 
arrived at that period in India from the Isle 
of France, expected to find us at war with 
Tippoo: but they all concurred in declaring, 
that the temerity of Tippoo’s designs had ex- 
cited general ridicule in that Island. The 
Ambassadours were present in the Island 
when the French Government proceeded to 
act under the proclamation in question; and 
they aided and assisted the execution of it, 
by making promises in the name of Tippoo, 
for the purpose of enticing recruits to enlist. 
They proposed to levy men to any practi- 
cable extent, stating their powers to be 
unlimited with respect to the number of the 
force to be raised. 

‘© The Ambassadours aided and assisted in a 
levy of an hundred Officers, and fifty privates, 
for the service of Tippoo, under the terms, 
and for the purposes, stated in the proclama- 
tion. Few of the Officers are of any experi- 
ence or skill; and the privates are the refuse 
of the lowest class of the democratic rabble 
of the Island: some of them are volunteers : 
others were taken from the prisons, and com- 
pelled to embark : several of them are Cafrées, 
and people of half cast. With such of these 
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troops as were volunteers, the Ambassadours 
entered into several stipulations and engage- 
ments in the name of Tippoo. 

“ On the 7th of March, 1798, the Ambassa- 
dours embarked on board the French frigate 
Preneuse, together with the force thus raised; 
and they publicly declared an intention of 
proceeding to the Isle of Bourbon, with 
the hope of obtaining more recruits for the 
same service. 


‘© The proclamation therefore originated,” his 


Lordship adds, “ in the arrival of the Ambassa- 
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dours at the Isle of France, and was distri- 
buted by their agents; was avowed in every 
part by their own public declaration; and, 
finally, was executed, according to it’s te- 
nour, by their personal assistance and co- 
operation. 

“*« The proclamation itself furnishes the most 
powerful internal evidence of the concurrence 
of the Ambassadours in all it’s essential parts. 
The principal facts stated therein are: 

** That Tippoo Sultaun, through two Ambas- 
sadours, despatched for the purpose to the 
Isle of France, had addressed letters to the 
Colonial Assembly of the Isle of France; to 
all the Generals employed there; and to the 
Executive Directory of France; and had made 


** the following propositions : 
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‘‘ ist, That she desired to*form an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, with France; and of- 
fered to maintain at his expense, during the 
continuance of the war in India, whatever 
troops should be furnished by the French; 
and to supply (with the exception, of certain 
stores) every necessary for carrying on the 
war. 

“* gdly, That he had given assurances, that 
all his preparations were already completed ; 
and that the Generals and Officers would 
find every thing necessary for carrying on 
a species of war to which Europeans have 
not been accustomed in their contests with 


‘the native Powers in India. 


‘* 3dly, That he only waited for the succour 
of France, to declare war against the English; 
and that it ,vas his ardent desire to expel the 
English from India. 

‘* Upon the ground of these facts, the pro- 
clamation recommends a general levy of men 
for the service of Tippoo; and it concludes, 
by assuring all the citizens, who shal} enlist, 


that Tippoo will give them an advantageous 


.rate of pay and allowances, which will be 


fixed by his Ambassadours, who will also en- 


‘“‘ page, in the name of their Sovereign, that the 
‘“ Frenchmen, who shall have enlisted in his 
‘* army, shall never be detained there after they 
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‘¢ shall have expressed a desire of arene to 
*“* their native country.” 

Lord Wellesley, after some comments upon 
the avowed purpose of this proclamation, draws 
such a series of conclusions from the facts ad- 
duced and ,the arguments used, as established, 
on the most incontrovertible grounds, the hos- 
tile nature of Tippoo’s proceedings, throughout 
the whole of this negotiation with the French 
Government of the Isle of France; the character 
of which was, he justly observes, strongly cor- 
roborated by the conduct of that Prince in his 
communications with other Powers: and the 
Governor General concludes these observations 
by recording his opinion, that the motive of 
Tippoo Sultaun, in sending an Embassy to the 
Isle of France, ‘“‘ was no other, than that avowed 
‘‘ in his correspondence with the enemy, and 
‘« published under the eyes of his own Ambassa- 
“‘ dours: An ardent desire to expel the British 
‘* Nation from India.” 

From a conviction of such being his inten- 
tions, the Governor General was fully satisfied, 
(as he stated in a letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors under date the 13th of September 1799,) 
“‘ that an immediate attack upon Tippoo Sul- 
‘‘ taun, for the purpose of frustrating the exe- 
‘* cution of his unprovoked and unwarrantable 
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** projects of ambition and revenge, appeared to 
* be demanded by the soundest maxims of jus- 
‘* tice and policy. 

“ ‘The act” (his Lordship adds in the same 
despatch) “ of Tippoo Sultaun’s Ambassadours, 
“ ratified by himself, and’ followed by the ad- 
‘¢ mission of a French force into his army, was 
“* equivalent to a public, unqualified, and un- 
‘‘ ambiguous declaration of war: but, while his 
** hostile purpose had been clearly manifested, 
‘‘ the immediate means of accomplishing it 
“* had happily disappointed the ardour of his 
<¢ hopes.” . 

The immaturity, however, of the Sultaun’s 
plans, formed, in Lord Wellesley’s opinion, the 
strongest reason for an immediate attack upon 
his possessions ; and such was his Lordship’s 
original inteption: but the delay which was 
likely to occur in assembling the army on the 
coast of Coromandel, which had been reduced 
to a very low establishment, and was 1n a very 
divided and unequipped state, obliged him to 
alter it; and he made no communication what- 
ever to Tippoo Sultaun on the subject of his 
proceedings, till the military preparations, both 
at Madras and Bombay, were complete: and the 
alliance with the Nizam had, by the course of 
the events which I have described, not merely 
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been restored, but rendered so efficient, as to 
secure the full application of the resources of 
that Prince in aid of the common cause. " 

When these essential measures of precaution 
ary policy were accomplished, Lord Wellesley ad- 
dressed a letter to the Sultaun, under date the 
8th of November 1798; in which, after replying 
in a most moderate and conciliatory manner to 
a letter from that Prince, respecting some vil- 
lages in the possession of the Rajah of Coorg, 
to the revenues of which Tippoo laid claim, his 
Lordship proceeded to expostulate with Kim 
upon the nature of the connexion which he 
had recently formed with the French Govern- 
ment; and pointed out, in the most explieit 
and strongest terms, the consequences which 
were likely to result from it. ‘* This .connex- 
“ jon” (Lord Wellesley observes) ‘‘ not only 
‘* threatens to subvert the foundations of friend- 
‘‘ ship between you and the Company, but to 
‘¢ introduce into the heart of your kingdom the 
‘“* principles of anarchy and confusion ; to shake 
your own authority; to weaken the obedience 
“ of your subjects; and to destroy the religion 
‘¢ which you revere.” 

His Lordship, in this letter, after adverting 
to the amicable professions of Tippoo, and the 
proofs which the Company’s Government had 
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given of it’s sincere disposition to maintain the 
relations of peace and friendship with ‘that 
Prince, states the causes which had obliged 
that Government and it’s Allies to adopt mea- 
sures of precaution and defence: but those, his 
Lordship added, were not connected with any 
views incompatible with their respective en- 
gagements, and were directed to no object, but 
that of maintaining the permanent security 
and tranquillity of the dominions and subjects of 
the British Government and it’s Allies. He 
earnestly recommended this letter to the serious 
consideration of the Sultaun; whom he informed, 
that it was his intention .to depute Major 
Doveton, (an Officer well known to him,) to 
explain, in a full manner, those means which 
appeared most likely to banish all distrust and 
suspicion, and to establish peace and good un- 
derstanding on durable sammie 

‘“ I shall expect your answer,” said Lord 
Wellesley, ** to this letter, with an earnest 
“ hope that it may correspond with the pacific 
‘© views and wishes of the Allies; and that you 
“ may be convinced, that you cannot in any 
‘manner better consult your true interests, 
“ than by meettng, with cordiality, the present 
‘‘ friendly and moderate advance to a satisfac- 
‘“ tory and amicable settlement of all points on 
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“ which any doubt or anxiety may have arisen 
‘‘ in the minds either of yourself or of the 
** Allies.” “ 

The accounts, which had been received of the 
landing of the French army in Egypt; and the 
immediate or remote connexton, whith it was 
concluded that expedition had with an attempt 
upon India, had confirmed Lord Wellesley in 
the absolute necessity of either compelling Tip- 
poo Sultaun to detach himself from the interests 
of France, or of depriving him of the means of 
co-operating with that Nation in any project 
hostile to the British Government. The great 
victory gained over the French fleet by Lord 
Nelson, intelligence of which had reached Bens 
gal on the 2lst of October; the extraordinary 
success, which had attended the measures adopt- 
ed at Hyderabad; and the complete state of 
the preparation of the armies at Madras and 
Bombay ; made Lord Wellesley, when he wrote 
to the Sultaun under date the 8th of November, 
expect that Prince would accede to the propo; 
sal, whieh he had made for a pacific ,»negotia-~ 
tion, and that the terror of the British, arms 
would render their actual employment unneces- 
sary. But, notwithstanding this hope; he. -re- 
solved to be prepared for every event; . and, 
with this view, he proceeded in person.to Ma- 
dras, that he might, by being near the scene of 
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negotiation or military .operatiens, avoid. the 
incalculable . evils of ‘delay ; and give to the 
public service the advantage of a prompt deci 
sion upon every question, military or political, 
which could arise. ~He informed Tippoo Sul- 
taun of his having taken this resolution, in a 
letter under date the 10th of December ; and at 
the: same time urged that Prince to give: the 
earliest and most serious consideratiou to the 
eommunication which he had made to him 
under date the 8th of November. 

Lord Wellesley reached Madras on the 3ist 
of December, and found, on his arrival there, a 
reply had been received from the Sultaun to the 
letter which he had written to that Prince be- 
fore he, left Calcutta. 

In this reply, Tippoo repeated his former 
professions of unalterable friendship to the En- 
glish ; expressed his bad opinion of the French; 
and asserted, that the reputed embassy to the 
Mauritius was merely a mercantile speculation 
of some of his subjects, and it’s destination “to 
the French Islands altogether accidental. Forty 
persons, he stated, among whom were twelve 
artificers, had returned in the vessel sent there; 
and to some of these he had given service, and 
others had departed from his dominions. “ But 
*< the French,” he obsérves in this letter, “ who 
“! are full of vice and deceit, have perhaps taken 
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“‘ advantage of the departure of the ship, to 
** put about reports, with a view to ruffle the 
“‘ minds of both Governments.” a 

Tippoo expressed, in this communication, 
great surprise at the allusioh te war in the Go- 
vernor General’s letter; ahd, On this ground, hé 
evaded an assent to the proposition made of 
deputing Major Doveton, as he conceived *no 
further theans, than those already taken, could 
be necessary to give strength and stability to a 
friendship, which rested upon sucli firm founda- 
tions, as that which then existed between him, 
the British Gevetnment, and it’s Allies. 

In his answer to this evasive letter, Lord 
Wellesley stated in* the fullest manner the’ 
grounds of the measures which he had adopted. 
All the proceedings of the embassy to the Mau- 
ritius were recapitulated ; and the Sultaun was 
further informed, that‘e had, by his conduct, 
compelled the Allies-to seek relief from the am- 
biguous and anxious state in which they had 
been placed for years past ; and that they could 
no longer suffer those constant preparations for 
war, and hostile negotiations with their enemies, 
which exposed them, during a period of sup- 
posed peace, to all the solicitude, and hazard, 
and much of the expense, of war, In reply-to 
that part of Tippoo’s letter in which he evaded 
our negotiation, Lord Wellesley ‘observed, 
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‘* That a new atrangement had become indis- 
‘© pensable, in -consequence of that Prince’s 
“ new engagements with the common enemy 
“ of the Allies;” and, after repeating his en- 
treaties to the Sultaun to meet with cordiality 
this moderate and sincere advance to an ami- 
cable explanation, he plainly informed him, 
that no further delays could« be admitted; and 
required an answer to the letter them sent, a 
day after it’s receipt. 

This letter was dated the 9th of January, 
amd it reached the Sultaun about the 15th of 
that month. No reply, however, was received 
to it until the 13th of February, when a short 
letter was received, which took a very cursory 
notice of Lord Wellesley’s proposition in the 
* following terms: ‘* Being frequently disposed 
“ to make excursions, and hunt, I am accord- 
‘* ingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. 
«* You will be pleased to despatch Major Dove- 
** ton, (about whose coming your friendly pen 
“< has repeatedly written,) slightly attended.” 

The delay, which the Sultaun had made in 
his reply to the letter of the 9th of January, had 
been considered as a rejection of the proposition 
for an amicable ‘settlement, combined with a 
design on the part of that Prince to procrasti; 
nate, till the favourable season for the attack of 
his capital was past. Under such impressions, 
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which were greatly strengthened .by his having 
at this period deputed another embassy to the 
Isle of France, the British army under General 
Harris, and the’ Nizam’s army under Meer Al- 
lum, had been directed, on the 3d of February, 
to advance against his dominions. 

Lord eens however, in a letter under. 
date the 22d of ‘February, acknowledged the 
receipt of the Sultaun’s last short letter ; and — 
informed that Prince, that his long silence on° 
so important and pressing an occasion, had: 
compelled him to the mcasures which he had 
adopted. The deputation of Major Doveton, 
his Lordship stated, under actual circumstances, 
could be productive of no advantage; but that 
as the Allies still retained a desire to effect a 
settlement, General Harris had been instructed 
to receive any embassy which Tippoo might 
send; and he was empowered to enter into a 
new treaty of friendship with him, founded 
upon such conditions as should appear to the 
Allies to be indispensably necessary to the esta- 
blishment of a secure and permanent peace. 

It will be useful, before I touch on the events 
of the war with Tippoo Sultaun, to advert to 
the nature of those terms, on which the Gover- 
nor General was disposed, at different periods, 
to come to an amicable setglement with that 
Prince; as a reference to them will best show 
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those priticiples of policy, by which Lerd Wel- 
lesiey’s conduct was ‘governed throughout the 
tvhole ofthis afduous and difficult’ proceeding. 

From. his Lordship’s letter to the Court of 
Directors, under date the 3d of August 1799, 
it appéars, that when ‘he discovered the inade- 
quacy of the requistte means to reduce the Sul- 
taun’s power and resources by a sudden and un- 
expected attack, that his views were limited to 
the object of detaching that Prince from his 
friendship with the French Nation; and that 
»he would have been contented with any adjust- 
ment, which offered a reasonable prospect of 
securing that object. This he judged might be 
effected ‘by the establishment of a permanent 
Resident at Seringapatam ; the dismission of all 
the Frénch inthe Sultaun’s service; and the 
perpetual exclusion of the French from his 
armies and dominions. 

The invasion of Egypt by the French, which, 
if it had not been originally planned with a 
view to the assistance of Tippoo, might, the 
Govertior’ General thought, be converted to 
that purpose, refdered the reduction of that 
Prince’s power more urgent than before; while 
the success ‘at Hyderabad, and the forward 
state of the military preparations at Madras and 
Bombay, mage the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject less difficult. These combined considera- 
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tions caused Lord Wellesley to extend his 
views; and, at, the period, when he addressed 
the letter under date the ath of November tg 
the Sultaun, he was resolved, in addition to the 
terms before specified, to insist upon Tippoo’s 
agreeing to exchange the Province of Canara 
(the only line of.sea-coast in his possession) for 
an equal extent of territory in some other quar- 
ter: for he conceived such an adjustment was 
then requisite, to afford complete security 
against any designs which the Sultaun might 
have in combination with the French, whose in- . 
tercourse with Mysore would by this arrange- 
ment have been completely cut off. No oppdr- 
tunity, however, was offered of discussing these 
terms; and the perseverance of the Sultaun in 
the cultivation of a connexion with the French, 
and his neglect of every advance to an amicable 
settlement, combined with the concentrated 
state of the forces of the British Government 
and the Nizam, made the Governor General, 
after his arrival at Madras, resolve to add to the 
other demands, the payment of a considerable 
sum of money, as an indemnification for the 
expense to which the hostile and treacherous 
conduct of Tippoo had exposed the Allies. 

It was not till the month of February 1799, 
that the Governor General found.-pimself com- 
pelled to abandon all hopes of effecting any 
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amicable settlement sith Tippoo ; and he then 
directed the British armies to. advance against 
that Prince ; empowering, however, the Com- 
‘mand -in-Chief, General Harris, to treat with 
the Sultaun, if he showed a sincere desire for 
peace.- The terms upon which this was to be 
concluded, were, of course, to depend upon the 
stave of the war at which negotiations com- 
menced ; but in the event of any decided vic- 
tory, or of the batteries against bis capital hav- 
ing been opened, the demands were to be 
extended to the cession (by the Sultaun), of one 
half of his dominions, and the payment to the 
Allies of two crore of rupees; and he was to 
be-required to give four of his sons, and four 
of his principal Officers, as hostages, for the 
faithful performance of these conditions. 

The army under General Harris, after having 
been joined by that of the Nizam, had entered 
the territories of Mysore on the 3d of March, 
unopposed by the Sultauns; who had, when he 
saw the advanced state of the preparations of 
the Aliies, hastened to attack the Bombay army 
under: General Stuart, which was posted in 
Coorgah, and ready to co-operate in the reduc- 
tion of his capital. When repulsed in this 
attack, which was’ with great loss, his next 
object was tq obstruct the march of General 
Farriss army, which he met between Sultanpet 
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and Malavelly on the 27th of March, where 
a partial action took place, which terminated 
in the’ Sultaun’s defeat, a, instant retreat te 
Seringapatam ; and that fortress was, a few days 
afterwards, regularly invested by the combmed 
armies of the British Government and the 
Nizam. 

The Sultaun, who had hitherto made no 
communication whatever to General Harris, 
addressed .a short note to that Officer on the 
gth of April, in which he required to know 
the cause of the hostile advance of the British 
army. In reply to this demand, he was referréd 
to the letters which he had before received from 
the Governor General; which, he was inforrged, 
were fully explanatory upon that subject. The 
Sultaun returned no answer to*his letter till 
the’ 20th of April, when the operations of the 
siege were far advanced. On that date he 
again addressed General Harris, desiring that 
he would appoint a person to conduct a confer- 
ence for the purpose of restoring peace. To 
this communication the General replied by 
sending him the draft of the treaty, which: he 
had been instructed, under such circumstances. 
of advantage, to conclude. 

To this communication he made no reply ; 
and the siege continued till the. 4th of May, 
when the fort was taken by assault, . Tippoo 
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Suftaun slain, and the Empire of the House of 
Hyder subverted. | 

Such was the termination ot a war, which, 
whether. we consider the temper and wisdom 
that- marked the negotiations by which it was 
preceded, the ability and courage with which 
it was prosecuted, or the important political 
consequences by which it was attended, will 
be found unparalleled in the annals of Bri- 
tish India. In the short period .of a few 
months a rival Power was destroyed; which, 
from the first day of it’s existence, till that of 
it’s dissolution, (a period of thirty-eight years, ) 
might be said to have directed all it’s efforts 
against the English power in India. 

Important as the conquest of Mysore was 
to the British fnterests in India, the solid and 
permanent advantages to be derived from that 
great event, depended chiefly upon the settle- 
ment of the territories which had been sub- 
dued. The justice and success of the war had 
given to the Company, and the Nizam, an 
undoubted right to dispose of these territories 
as they judged proper; but on the manner in 
which they exercised this right, n@t only the 
reputation of those States, but the future tran- 
quillity of the southern part of the Peninsula 
of India, in a-great degree depended. 

‘The Nizam, who had given the Governor 
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General, at the commencement of the war, Sall 
powers to negotiate a peace, directed, after*the 
fall of Seringapatam, the Commander of his 
forces to acquiesce in any plan 6f*'settlement 
upon which Lord Wellesley should decide, re- 
specting the disposal of the territories of the 
Sultaun. From this act of honourable con- 
fidence, the Governor General was left free to 
make such a settlement of the conquered king- 
dom of Mysore, as should, in his opinion, be 
consistent with those principles of modera- 
tion and justice upon which the war was 
undertaken. 

It will only be necessary to take a short 
general view of the character of the arrange- 
ment which Lord Wellesley made, and of the 
leading considerations which governed his con- 
duct upon this important occasion. But, in 
doing this, it is impossible to refrain from 
giving occasional extracts from those clear 
and luminous despatches, in which that noble- 
man reported to his superiors in England the 
motives of his proceedings. ‘“ In regulating 
“ the exercis® of our right of conquest,” 
Lord Wellésley observes in his letter to the 
Directors, under date the 3d of August 1799, 
** it appeared to mey that no principle could 
** more justly be assumed, than that the origi- 
** nal objects of the war should eonstitute the 
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hacis of the peace, and of the general settle- 
ment of our territorial acquisitions. These 
objects had been repeatedly declared by the 
Allies to be a reasonable indemnification of 
our expense in the war, and an adequate 
security against "the return of that danger, 
which originally provoked us to arms. 

“ With a view,” he continues, ‘* to each of 
these just and necessary objects, it was re- 
quisite that the Company, and the Nizam, 
should retain a large portion of the con- 
quered territory ; but it required much con- 
sideration to determine the precise extent of 
that portion, as well as the just ryle of par- 
tition. ‘The war had not been undertaken in 
pursuit of schemes of conquest, aggrandize- 
ment of territory, or augmentation of revenue. 
In proportion to the magnitude and lustre of 
our success, it became a more urgent duty to 
remember, that a peace, founded in the grati- 
fication of any ambitious or inordimate view, 
could neither be advantageous, honourable, 
nor secure. ™ 

‘“« The approved policy, interests and honour, 
of the British Nation, required that the settle: 
ment of the extensive Kingdom subjected to 
our disposal, should be formed on principles 
acceptable to the ‘inhabitants: of the con- 
quered territories; just and _ cenciliatory 
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towards the contiguous native States 5 and 


indulgent to, every party, in any degree 


affected by the consequences* of our suc- 
cess, 

“To have divided the whole territory 
equally between the Company and the Ni- 
zam, to the exclusion of any other State, 
would have afforded strong grounds of jea- 
lousy to the Mahrattas, and aggrandized 
Nizam Ally’s power beyond ail bounds of 
discretion. Under whatever form such a 
partition could have been made, it must 
have placed in the hands of the Nizam many 
of the strong fortresses on the northern fron- 
tiers of' Mysore, and exposed our frontier, if 
that quarter, to every predatory incursion. 
Such a partition would have laid the 
foundation of perpetual differences, not 
only between the Mahrattas and tthe Ni- 
zam, but between the Company and bath 
those Powers. ee 

“ To have divided the Country into three 
equal portions; allowing the Mahrattas 
(who had borne no part in the expense or 
hazard @f the war) an equal share with the 
other ‘two branches of the triple alliance, if 
the advantages of the peace, would have 
been pnjust towards the Nizam, and towards 
the Company impolitic, as furnishiag az 
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“ evil example to our other Allies in India; 
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and dangerous, as effecting, a considerable 
agprandizement of the Mahratta Empire, at 
the expense of the Company and the Nizam. 
This mode of partition also must have 
placed Chittledroog, and some of the most 
important northern fortresses, in the hands 
of the Mahrattas; while the remainder of 
the fortresses, in the same line, would have 
been occupied by the Nizam ; and our unfor- 
tified and open frontier in Mysore would 
have been exposed to the excesses of the 
undisciplined troops of both Powers. 

‘“* The Mahrattas, unquestionably, had no 
claim to any portion of the conqueréd ter- 
titory; and any considerable extension of 
their Empire was objectionable, especially 
when accompanied by the ‘possession of 
strong fortresses bordering qn the limé of 
our frontier. It was, however, desirable to 
conciliate -their good will, and to offer to 
them such a portion of territory as might 
give them an interest in the new settlement, 
without offeticé or injury to the Nizam, and 
without danger to the frontier of the Com- 


“ pany’s pos#essions. On the other Hand, it 
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was prudent to limit the territory retained in 


“ the haads of the Company and of the Ni- 
“ zam wathin such bounds of moderation as 
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«« should bear a due proportion to,.their réspec- 
“ tive expenses in the contest, and to the;me- 
‘ cessary means of seouring the fyture — 
“< of their respective dominions.” 

After these observations, his Lerdship ‘con- 
cludes this part of the subject by statirig, that 
an attentive investigation of every comparative 
view of these important questions «had . termi- 
nated in his deciding; ‘‘ that the establishment 
‘* of a central and separate Government in My-~ 
“-sore, under the protection of the Company, 
“and the admission of the Mahrattas to a 
‘“‘ certain participation in the djvision of the 
conquered territory, were the expedients 
‘“‘ best calculated to reconcile the interests of 
“‘ all parties; to secure to the Company a less 
invidious and more efficient share of reve- 
nue, resourée, commerce, advantage, and mi- 
‘“* litary strength, than could be obtained under 
‘“ any other distribution of territory or power ; 
“‘ and to afford the most favourable prospect 
of cnet and poe eee tranquillity in 
“ India.” 

His Lordship next explains; in this deapatch, 
the considerations which had regulated the 
partition’ of the Country. The districts of, 
Canara, including all the sea-coast of Mysere; 
and the Provinces mmeditately contiguous: to 
the possessions of the Company on the. coast of 
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Malabar, and the Carnatic, were of course as- 
signed to the English Government ; ‘to which 
were added the forts and posts at the heads of 
, the different passes into Mysore, and the for- 
tress and island of Seringapatam, which was 
deemed essential, to secure the communication 
between the possessions of the Company on the 
coast ef Ceromandel and that of Malabar, and 
to connect the diffefént lines of defence. 
-. The districts of Gooram Condah, Gooty, and 
others contiguous to his dominions, were as- 
signed to the Nizam: and though that Prince 
had no claim, from the letter of his engage- 
ments, which could entitle him to a share in the 
advantages of the settlement, beyond his 1ela- 
tive proportion in the expenses and éxertions of 
the allied forces during the war, Lord Wellesley 
thought it desirable that the terrftorial’revenue 
retained in sovereignty by the Company, after 
deducting whatevercharges might be annexed to 
tenure, should not exceed that assigned to the 
Nizam; ‘“ reserving, however,” (as his Lordship 
states in his letter to the Directors;} ‘“ ta the 
‘ Company, ag & just indemnification for their 
«* superior share in the expenses and exertions 
.'-ef the wary the principal benefit of whatever 
‘* advantages might flaw from any engagements 
€ to be contracted with the new Government of 
* Mysore.” “ 
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The share of territory reserved, as an even- 
tual cession to the Poonah Government, Lord 
Wellesley resolved should be of an anrount 
which did not exceed in value two thirds, or 
was not below one half, of the portion allotted 
to the Company and Nizam Ally Khan ;-.and 
this share composed the Harponelly, Soondah, 
Anaagoondy, and other districts contiguous to 
the possessions of the Paishwah. But as this 
cession could only be considered as a ‘favour, 
the Government of Poonah having' taken no 
share in the war, Lord Wellesley determined 
it should not be made unconditionally; but 
should form the basis of a new treaty with the 
Mahratta Empire. 

This cesston amounted in annual revenue to 
upwards of two lacks and sixty-three thousand 
Canterai pagodas; while that, reserved for the 
establishment of the Government of Mysore, 
was in value upwards of thirteen lacks of pago- 
das; and comprised more than the ancient pos- 
sessions of Mysore, previously to the usurpation 
of Hyder Ally Khan. 

The reasons which led Lord Wellesley to 
determine upon restoring the ancient Hindoo 
family of Mysore, are very fully stated in his 
letter, to which I have ‘before referred. The 
strongest considerations of policy forbade the 
re-eleyation of the family of Tippoo. They 
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shad been brought: up <in hereditary hatred of 
ithe Engirsh:  Giepornment 5’ cand: cauld: not, 
“under . any iadtengement ‘which it was’ ‘ 'pas- 
“sible':to! make, be expected- to forget the great 
ipower anid independence from which they 
whad fallen. ~The sentiments of Lord Welles- 
ley:up6én -this ‘subject gre- forcibly — 
in ‘the follow magi .passage : 

“ The {hele “of Tippeo Sultaun must — 
* been edacated in the. same. prin¢iples, -encou- 
@: razed. to indulge the: sanre prejudices and 
“* passions, and imstructed to form the -same 
views -of ‘the interests and honour of the 
“« throne of Mysore. ‘These sentiments would 
necessarily acquire additiqnal force in his 
«mind, from the issue of the late war. But.un- 
‘* examipled success had subverted the founda- 
“ tions of his father’s Empire, and transferred 
‘“ to-our possession every source of the civil or 
military power-of Mysore; and placed on the © 
* throne by -our favour, and limited by- our 
‘* control, he must have felt himself degraded 
to a state of humiliation and ‘weakness so 
“* abject, as -no Prince of spirit. witl brook. 
** Under such an arrangement, our safety 
‘‘ would bave required us to retain‘ at least all 
‘“¢ the territory which we now hold by.the par- 
tition ‘treaty ‘of Mysore. -- Whatever we re- 
“ gained must have been considered by this 
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*“ Prince as a new usurpation upon his royal 
“ inheritance, and an additional pledge of his 
“ degradation and disgrace. In propprtion,,to 
‘‘ the reduction of his territory and resources, 
‘¢ he would have had less to lose, and more to 
‘¢ regain, in any struggle for the recovery of 
“< his. father’s Empire; nor does it seem unrea- 
* sonable to suppose, that the heir of Hyder 
‘* Ally and Tippeo Sultaun, animated by the 
‘‘ implacable spirit and bold example of his 
‘‘ parents, and accustomed to the commanding 
‘<< prospect of independent sovereignty, and to 
‘‘ the spleadour of military glory, might deli- 
‘¢ berately hazard the remnant of his hereditary 
‘¢ possessions in pursuit of so proud an object, 
“as the recovery of that vastyand powerful 
Empire, which for many years had rendered 
his ancestors the scourge of the Carnatic, 
and the terror of this quarter of India. 

,“ In the most narrow view,” his Lordship 
adds, “‘,of the subject, it must be admitted, 
‘“‘ that the son of Tippoo Sultaun must have 
‘ felt a perpetual interest in the subversion of 
‘¢ any settlement of Mysore, founded on a par- 
‘ tition of his father’s dominions, and a limita- 
“ tion of his own independence. If, therefore, 
‘ a Prince of this race had been placed on the 
‘ throne of Mysore, the foundation of the new 
-* setthement would have been laid in the very 
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principle of it’s own dissolution. With such 
a Prince, no sincere alliance, no concord of 
sentiment nor union of views, could ever have 
been established: the appearance of amity or 
attachment must have been delusive; even 
his submission must have been reluctant, if 
not treacherous; while all his interests, his 
habits, prejudices and passions, his views, 
and even his virtues, must have concurred 
to cherish an irreconcileable aversion to our 
name and power, and an eager desire to abet 
the cause, to exasperate the animosity, and 
to receive the aid, of every enemy of the 
Brittsh Nation. Whatever degree of influ- 
ence or strength might have been left to the 
native Government of Mysore, in such hands 
would always have been thrown into the scale 
opposed to their interests. The hostile Power 
of Mysore would have been weakened, but 
not destroyed: an enemy would have still 
remained in the centre of your possessions, 
watching every occasion to repair the mis- 
fortunes of his family at their expense, and 
forming a point of union for the machina- 
tions of every discontented faction in India, 
and for the intrigues of every emissary of the 
French.” 

Under these impressions, he resolved to ex- 


clude this family from all pewer, and to raise 
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the ancient House of Mysore to the Govern- 
ment of that Country: a measure, which was 
recommended by every consideration 6f policy, 
humanity, and justice. 


‘< The indignities” (Lord Wellesley states in 


his letter to the Directors upon this subject) 
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which the family of Mysore had suffered, 
especially during the cruel and tyrannical 
reign of Tippoo Sultaun, and the state of 
degradation and misery to which they had 
been reduced, must naturally excite a senti- 
ment of gratitude and attachment in their 
minds towards that Power, which should not 
only deliver them from oppression, but raise 
them to a state of considerable affluence and 
distinction. Between the British Govern- 
ment and this family an intercourse of 
friendship and kindness had subsisted: in 
the most desperate crisis of their adverse for- 
tune they had formed no connexion with your 
enemies: their elevation would be the spon- 
taneous act of your generosity; and from 
your support alone could they ever hope to 
be maintained upon the throne, either against 
the family of Tippoo Sultaun, or against any 
other claimant. They must naturally view 
with an eye of jealousy all the friends of the 
usurping family, and consequently be adverse 
to the French, or to any State connected 
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*¢ with that family in it’s hereditary hatred of 
*‘ the British Government. The heir of the 
*¢ Rajah of Mysore, if placed on the throne, 
“ must feel that ‘his continuance in that sta- 
“‘ tion depended on the stability of the new 
‘< settlement in all it’s parts; it must therefore 
‘* be his interest to unite, with cordiality and 
“< zeal, in every effort necessary to it’s har- 
‘“ mony, efficiency and vigour. The effect of 
‘** such an arrangement of the affairs of Mysore 
“* would not be limited to the mere destruction 
‘ of the hostile Power, which menaced our 
“ safety; in the place of that Power would 
‘ be substituted one, whose interest and re- 
*<.sources might be absolutely identified with 
‘“ our own: and the kingdom of Mysore, so 
** long the source of calamity or alarm to the 
«* Carnatic, might become a new barrier of our 
«* defence, and might supply fresh means of 
«« wealth and strength to the Company, their 
** subjects, and Alfies.” 

Having resolved upon these measures, orders 
were giyen for their immediate execution. The 
descendants of the Sultaun were removed to 
Vellore; where excellent accommodations were 
prepared for their reception; liberal pensions 
assigned for their support; and every atten- 
tion and indulgence shown, which were due 
to their rank and situation, and could be 
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rendered compatible with the object of pre- 
venting their escape from that fortress. The 
chief Mahomedan Sirdars of the Sultaun were 
also provided for by liberal pensions: ‘and 
every step was taken, which could tend to 
reconcile the family, adherents and servants, 
of the late Sultaun, to the arrangement which 
was intended. 

Immediately after the departure of the sons 
of Tippoo Sultaun from Seringapatam, Kistna 
Raji Oudawer, a child of three years of'age, 
the lineal descendant of the ancient family of 
Mysore, whose power Hyder Ally Khan had 
usurped in the year 1761, was raised to the 
throne of his ancestors; and Purneah, a Bra- 
min of great ability and reputation, who had 
been the chief financial Minister of Tippoo, was 
appointed Dewan or Minister to the young 
Prince. Two treaties were formed with ‘this 
Prince; one termed the partition treaty, under 
date the 22d of June 1799; and the latter, the 
subsidiary treaty of Seringapatam, es date 
the 8th of July 1799. —— 

The first of these treaties was contracted 
between the English Government, that of the” 
Soubah of the Deckan, and the new State of 
Mysore. The exact amount of the territofies a 
to be kept by the British Government, ahd | 
that of Hyderabad, was settled in this treaty 
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and the amount and mode of payment of the 
pensions allotted for the support of the family 
and chief Officers of the Sultaun, was also fixed. 
The territory, which it had been resolved to se- 
cure for the State of Poonah, was, by the condi- 
tions of this treaty, to be given to the Paishwah; 
provided that Prince acceded to it within a 
month from the day on which it was communi- 
cated to him; and provided he gave satisfaction 
to the English Government, and that of Hy- 
derabad, respecting some points which were 
pending between these Courts and that of 
Poonah. In the event of the Paishwah not 
acceding to the treaty which it was meant to 
offer to his acceptance, the territories reserved 
for the Paishwah were to be divided between 
the Nizam and the Company; but a proportion 
pf two thirds was to be given to the former. 

To the subsidiary treaty of Mysore the Sou- 
bahdar of the Deckan was not a party. It was 
an engagement, formed to settle the relations 
between the new State of Mysore and the Bri- 
tish Government; and, from it’s stipulations, 
the former became in a great degree dependent 
upon the latter for it’s political existence. 

By this treaty it was stipulated, that the 
Company should maintain a military force for 
the defence of the kingdom of Mysore against 
all external enemies; and that the Rajah should 
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pay an annual subsidy of seven lacks of pago- 
das for the support of this force. It was fur- 
ther agreed, that in the event of extraordinary 
expenses being incurred for the defence of the 
territories of the contracting parties, or im pre- 
parations for hostilities against any enemy of 
the two States, the Rajah of Mysore was to 
contribute towards such expenditure in such 
a proportion, as should appear to the Governor 
General of India, after an attentive considera- 
tion of his means, just and reasonable. 

Under the declared resolution of providing 
against the possibility of the Company’s Go- 
vernment suffering by any future failure of the 
‘funds appropriated for the support of the forces 
which it was bound to maintain for the defence 
of Mysore, it was stipulated, that, on such 
event appearing probable, the English Govern- 
ment possessed a right, either to introduce such 
regulations and ordinances in the internal ma- 
nagement of the revenues, or to assume, and 
bring under it’s direct management, such part 
or parts of the Country of Mysore, as appeared 
necessary to render the funds fixed for the main- 
tenance of the troops, efficient and available. 
The British Government agreed, on it’s part, to 
render the Rajah a true and faithful account of 
the revenues so assumed ; and it was stipulated, 
that the actual receipts of the Rajah, ‘undet' no 
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possible circumstanees or arrangement, were to 
be less than one lack of pagodas territorial, reve- 
nue, and one fifth of the produce of the Coun- 
tries ceded to him by the treaty of Mysore, , | 

The Rajah of Mysore agreed, in this treaty, 
to refrain from all communication or correspond- 
ence with any foreign State, and to admit no 
European foreigners into his Country or service. 
He also agreed to permit the. British Gaovern- 
ment to garrison with it’s own troops such 
fortresses in the Country of Mysore, as it 
might think necessary to enable it to fulfil 
it’s engagements, of protecting and defending 
that kingdom. 

These were the principal conditions of the 
treaty, which fixed the relations between the 
new State of Mysore and the British Govern- 
ment. J shall hereafter speak of the operation 
of this arrangement. It will now be necessary 
to treat of those important political events, by 
which the conquest of Mysore was immediately 
followed. 

The jealous, and almost hostile, spirit with 
which the Mahrattas regarded our operations 
against Tippoo; and the conflicts, with which 
the southern,part of the Peninsula was threat- 
ened, from the weak and distracted condition 
of the Paishwah’s Government; pointed out the 
urgent necessity of adding, by every practicable 
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means, to the efficiency of the alliance with the 
Nizam; as that became the chief, and, after the 
defection of the Paishwah, the only means of 
protecting the British possessiotis, and those of 
it’s Allies, in a state of peace and tranquilHty. 

For the attainment of this object, it was ne- 
cessary to add to the strength of the subsidiary’ 
force with the Nizam; and to adopt measures, 
that would secure the English Government 
against those risks, to which 1t was probable 
this conriexion would be early exposed, froth 
the weak and fluctuating councils of that 
Prince. 

To effect this important point, nothing 
seemed so desirable, as to commute the monthly 
pecuniary payment of subsidy for a cession of 
territory. ‘The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment were manifold, and obvious. An end 
would undoubtedly be put, by it’s adoption, to 
that constant recurrence of irritation, which 
must always be expected to attend large pe- 
cuniary payments from sordid or extravagant’ 
Courts. The resources upon which the support 
of a large English force must depend, woul be: 
placed in the hands of the British Government, ‘ 
instead of being in those of anotherState, whos! 
imprudence, distress, or treachery, migit, at” 
any critical moment, endamger the “genetht 
safety. And the wish, which, ‘tt was possiblt"2 
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future weak or fickle Administration at Hydera- 
bad might entertain, of freeing that State from 
a connexion, from which it might think it had 
derived all the benefit that it could expect, and 
the expense of which continued a burden upon 
it’s finances, would cease to operate; when it 
had, by a cession of territory, paid in perpetuity, 
and by advance, for the services of the corps by 
which it’s dominions were protected. These 
were among the leading considerations which 
induced Lord Wellesley to enter into the nego- 
tiation with the Nizam; which terminated in 
the conclusion of a new treaty with that Prince, 
bearing date the 12th of October 1800. 

By this treaty, the British Government en- 
gaged to permit no Power nor State whatever to 
commit, with impunity, any act of unprovoked 
aggression or hostility upon the territories of 
the Nizam: and to enable the Company to ful- 
fil this engagement in an efficient manner, two 
battalions of Sepoys, and a regiment of native 
cavalry, were permanently added to the subsi- 
diary force to be maintained by the State of 
Hyderabad. To secure the constant and regu- 
lar payment of this augmented force, the Nizam 
ceded in perpetuity to the Company all the terri- 
tories, which he had acquired by the treaty of Se- 
ringapatam in 1792, and the treaty of Mysore in 
1799. With a view of preserving a well-defined 
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boundary, some changes were made in this ces- 
sion; the Nizam retaining Kupoor, Gujunder, 
Ghur, &c. and giving Adone, &c. in their lieu, 
Countries situated to the south of the river 
Toombuddrah, which, by this settlement, forni- 
ed the boundary between the two States. 

In the event of war taking place between the 
contracting parties and a third State, the Nizam 
agreed, that the whole of the subsidiary force, 
except two battalions, which were to be kept 
near his person, were to be employed against the 
enemy; and that the force was, on such event, 
to be immediately joined by six thousand in- 
fantry and nine thousand horse of his own 
troops. 

The Nizam also agreed to enter into no nego- 
tiation with other States, without informing and 
consulting ‘the Company’s Government: and 
the latter agreed, that it would in no instance 
interfere with the Nizam’s children, relations, 
or subjects; with respect to whom it would 
always consider him absolute. 

The Nizam engaged not to commit hostili- 
ties against any other State; and, in the ‘event 
of differences arising between him and anqather 
Power, it was stipulated, that they were ta be 
adjusted by the Company’s Government, and 
that the Nizam was to acquiesce in the justice 
of it’s decision. 


-_ 
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, Jt sas stipulated, that.in the event of either 
the. Raishwah, ,Ragejee Bhonslah, or Donlut 
Row. Scindiah, desiring to bea party in this 
treaty, they should be admitted to all it’s 
advantages, si 

* The revenue of the territories ceded to the 
Company by this treaty .was, about 1,758,000 of 
pagodas: but ‘their importance, in a political 
and military. point of view, was still greater than 
their pecuniary value:..For this cession, while 
it terminated, as has been shown, those constant 
recurring causes of irritation, to which we were 
subject as long as this payment was made in 
monthiy tmstalments, added, fiom the local 
situation of the districts, to the security of the 
former possessions of the Company on the 
coast of.Coromandel, arfd to those of the new 
State of. Mysore; to both of which they formed 
a defined and good military barrier. 

It has been before stated, that the British 
Government had reserved a considerable portion 
of the conquered territories of Tippoo Sultaun, 
to be given to the Paishwah, on the condition 
of that Prince acceding to an alliance calculated 
to preserve the general tranquillity. Badjerow, 
however, acting under the control of Doulut 
Row Scindiah, who continued with a large 
‘army, and almost the. whole of his French bri- 
gades, at Poonah, rejected this equitable pro- 
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posal; and the reserved territory was shared 
d¢tieably to the stipulations of the partition 
treaty between the English Government anid 
that of Hyderabad. ; 

In the beginning of the year 1801, the oc- 
currence of wart between Jeswunt Row Holkar 
and Scindiah had forced the latter to move from 
Poonah; and the distraction, which this event 
had created among the Mahratta States, appeared 
to Lord Wellesley to constitute a most favour- 
able’ crisis, for effecting the complete establish- 
ment of the British interests at the Court of 
Poonah. This he desired to do‘upon a basis, 
that, while it secured the stability and efficiency 
of the Paishwah’s authority, interfered with 
none‘of the ‘real rights or possessions of the 
great ‘Feudatories in the Mahratta State; and, 
consequently, could only be opposed by them 
on the grounds of it’s deféating their plans of 
encroachment and aggrandizement, which it had 
become the imperious policy of the British Go- 
vernment to check, as their prosecution was 
altogether incompatible with the maintenance 
of that system, which it had been compelled to 
adopt, for it’s own safety, and that of it’s Alhes. 

The Paishwah had himself made a general 
proposition for entering into a defensive alliance 
with the, British Government: but the nature 
of the conditions of the treaty which he pro- 
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posed, and the actual state of his power, made 
the Governor General deem it advisable to re- 
ject his proposition; which he thouglit was 
merely calculated to give the Paishwah the 
assistance of the British power, to re-establish 
and support his personal authority, without 
admitting it to the exercise of that influence, 
which it appeared necessary the English Go- 
vernment should possess, in order to maintain 
it’s Own security, and that of it’s Allies. 

Before June 1802, the date on which Lord 
Wellesley received the negotiations at Poonah, 
accounts had been teceived of the peace of 
Amiens. The scene was consequently open to 
French intrigue: and if Scindiah regained, by 
the defeat of Holkar, an event then probable, 
the complete ascendency over the Paishwah, 
and the entire control of the Mahratta Empire, 
from the banks of the Ganges to the sea of Ma- 
labar; there could not be a doubt in the mind 
of any m.a in the least degree acquainted with 
the constitution of the army of that Chief, and 
the influence and authority of the French Off- 
cers by whom it was then commanded, that the 
French Nation might, in a very few years, with- 
out vialating one article of the treaty of peace, 
have aided him to the consolidation of a military 
power, which would have struck at the very ex- 
istence of the British Government in India. It 
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did not appear likely, that thé execution of such 
a plan would meet with any sérious obstacle im 
the jealousy of Scindiah, who had become fam 
liar with the system, which it-awas the policy of 
the French to pursue. - To it both his predeces- 
sor and himself had owed their power; and he 
was consequently disposed to purcue it. 

The territories of the Paishwah had been the 
scene of continual conflict, fiom the death of 
Madhoo Row; and were not able, in their ex- 
hausted state, to support, even for a few mronths, 
the hordes of banditti, which were daily pour- 
ing in from Malwah and Hindoostan, to contend 
at Poonah for the Sovereignty of the Mahratta 
Empire. 

This fact, which cannot be disputed, made it 
evident, that 1f the armies of Scindiah, Holkar, 
and Ragojee Bhonslah, were permitted to make 
the Provinees of the Poonah State their theatre 
of warfare, the armies of these Chiefs must be 
early forced by want, if not invited by policy, 
to mvade, the territories of the British Govern- 
ment, or it’s Allies: and this circumstance 
formed in itself a strong proof, not merely of 
the expediency, but of the necessity, of the 
measures pursued on this occasion by Lord 
Wellesley. 

In the contest, which took place in 1809, 
between Doulut Rew Scindiah and Holkar, the 
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Paishwah joined with the former, whose force 
at Poonah sustained a signal defeat near that 
city on the 25th of October. Badjerow, who 
had moved out of his capital before the action 
commenced, immediately fled towards the sea- 
coast, having previously sent his Minister to the 
British Resident,* with a writing, sealed with 
his own seal, containing his consent to receive 
a subsidiary force, and to cede, for their sub- 
sistence, territory, either in Guzerat, or in his 
southern territories, producing an annual reve- 
nue of twenty-six lacks of rupees. The Minis- 
ter, at the same time that he made this proposi- 
tion, assured the Resident in the most positive 
manner, that it was the intention of his master 
to conclude a defensive alliance with the Ho- 
nourable Company, on the basis of the treaty 
of Hyderabad. 

The Governor General confirmed the_ preli- 
minary engagement, which the Paishwah had 
offered to his acceptance, as soon as he received 
it; and desired that Prince should be informed, 
that all the resources of the British Government 
should be employed for the rezestablishment of 
his authority. ‘The Resident was also directed 
to give to the preliminaries the form of a defen- 
sive treaty, and to obtain the Paishwah’s con- 
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sent to such articles as were necessary to give 
the British Gavernment all those advantages 
which it expected from this alliance. 

The Paishwah, when near the sea-coast, 
demanded the aid of a vessel, and eventual 
protection, from the Government of Bombay, 
which was complied with; and, as Jeswunt 
Row Holkar continued at Poonah, he lost all 
hopes of being able to return to that city, and 
embarked on board the Herculean, an English 
vessel, sent for his accommodation, and pro- 
ceeded to Bassein, where he arrived on the 
16th of December. He was joined at that place 
by the British Resident; and, after a short nego- 
tiation, a definitive treaty of defensive alliance 
was concluded on the 3lst of December, and 
ratified by the Governor General in Council on 
the 28th day of January 1803, the date on which 
it reached Calcutta. 

By this treaty, the English Government 
bound itself to furnish to the Paishwah a sub- 
sidiary ferce of six battalions of native infantry, 
with a complement of field-pieces and European 
artillery-men: €or the payment of which force, 
the Paishwah agreed to make over territory to 
an amount of twenty-six lacks of rupees. All 
claims of the Paishwah, and his family, on 5Su- 
rat, arid the districts under the English Govern- 
ment in Guzerat, “were finally adjusted; and 
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that Prince agreed to abide by the arbitration 
of the Company in all his unsettled disputes 
with the Soubahdar of the Deckan; and in the 
adjustment of some unsettled accounts with the 
family of the Guickwar in Guzerat, whose pre- 
vious engagements with the Company he fully 
recognised. The Paishwah also engaged to dis- 
charge any Europeans from his service, that 
belonged to Nations hostile to the English, or 
were discovered meditating injury, or carrying 
on intrigues injurious to the interests of that 
Nation. 

Such were the principal conditions of this 
treaty. It will be next necessary to state the 
measures that were adopted to facilitate it’s 
complete execution, and to secure to the British 
Government all those advantages that were ex- 
pected from this important measure. 

The army of Fort Saint George, under the 
command of General Stuart, had advanced to 
the bank of the Toombuddra, to support this 
treaty, which included the restoration of the 
Paishwah to his throne at Poonah. General 
Wellesley was detached in front, with a select 
corps, to effect this object: and advancing in 
co-operation with the subsidiary force in the 
Deckan, commanded by Colonel Stevenson, 
through the southern parts of the Paishwah’s 
territories, he’ reached Poonah on the 20th of 
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April. The troops of Holkar fled at his ap- 
proach; and Badjerow, who had left Bassein 
when he learnt that the British forces were 
coming to his aid, entered Poonah; and was 
reseated on his Musnud, in that capital, on the 
13th of May. 

This great measure was effected without any 
opposition: and all the principal southern Mah- 
ratta Jagheerdars (who are considered as the 
more immediate Feudatories and dependents of 
the Paishwah) gave, by their actions as well 
as expressions, a full assent to this connexion. 
Appah Saheb, the son of Purseram Bhow, his 
brother Chumajee Goklah Appah Depaye, and 
several others, joined their troops to those of 
General Wellesley, and advanced with him to 
the capital of the Mahratta Empire, where they 
paid their obeisance to the Paishwah, whose 
Court several of them had not visited for many 
years before. 

The first fruits of the alliance, which were, 
the flight of Holkar, and the cheerful and duti- 
ful obedience of some of his chief Feudatories, 
gave great satjsfaction to the Paishwah, and 
afforded to the English Government a moment- 
ary hope, that this great measure of policy 
would be effected without a war. These hopes 
were, ghowever, early disappointed, by the ad- 
vance of Doulut Row Scindiah, and the Bhon- 
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slah, towards: the frontier of our Ally the 
Nizam; and the delays and , evasions . with 
which these Chiefs treated the different pro- 
positions offered to their consideration by the 
British Resident* at the Court of Scindiah. 
Doulut Row Scindiah had, after several com- 
munications with the Resident, acknowledged, 
that he could have no right, from his being 
guarantee to the treaty of Salbye, (the ground 
of objection he had first taken,) to oppose any 
treaty between the British Government and the 
Paishwah; and after admitting, that his in- 
terest had been advanced by the expulsion of 
Jeswunt Row Holkar from Poonah, and the 
re-establishment of Badjerow, he declared in 
explicit terms, ‘“‘ That he had no intention to 
“* impede the performance of the arrangements 
** lately concluded between the Paishwah and 
‘ the British Government; but that he should, 
*“* on the contrary, desire to perfect the amity, 
‘* which then existed between the Paishwah, 
‘“ the British Government, and his own States.” 
Fivé#days after this declaration, Scindiah’s 
Ministers remonstrated with the Resident 
against the advance of the British troops to 
Poonah ; which, however, they were informed, 
could not be prevented, as it was a condition of 
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the engagement into which we had entered 
withthe Paishwah; and of which, they were 
reminded, Scindiah had expressed his full ap- 
probation. 

About the period at which the Resident 
reached Scindialh’s camp at Boorhanpore (Febru- 
ary 27th), he received secret information of a 
league between the principal Mahratta Chiefs, 
with objects hostile to the British Government, 
being in agitation ; and the advance of the army 
of the Rajah of Berar to join Scindiah, combined 
with the active negotiations which the latter 
Chief carried on with Holkar, gave some credt- 
bility to this information. But there appeared, 
on the other hand, when the nature of their 
respective Governments was considered, every 
cause to doubt their power of combination ; and 
it was quite evident, that if such a league was 
even formed, their rooted animosities, and clash- 
ing interests, would prevent it’s being attended 
with any serious danger. 

Scindiah had, in fact, no objection to the 
interference of the British Governmen@for the 
restoration of the power of the Paishwah, as 
long as he saw a prospect of that being usurped 
by Jeswunt Row Holkar; and he thought, 
that, by acting in aid of this project, he should 
come into the chief direction of the affairs of 
the Empire, and be enabled to destroy his 
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rival, who had, from his success at Poonah, 
obtained great power and reputation: but the 
moment he found that the British Government 
had, by it’s energy, and the great celerity of 
it’s operations, obliged Holkar to fly, and ésta- 
blished the Paishwah at Poonah without his aid, 
his plans changed; and he resolved to oppose 
the treaty, to which he had given, at one period, 
the most unqualified assent. 

To effect this, his first object was to reach 
Poonah. But as his presence at that capital 
could have no effect, but that of disturbing, if 
it did not altogether annul, the recent engage- 
ments concluded with the Paishwah, the Go- 
vernor General determined on not permitting 
it; and he directed the Resident at his Court 
to insist upon Scindiah either retreating from 
the threatening position he then occupied upon 
the Nizam’s frontier, across the Nerbuddah ; or, 
that he should give some unequivocal proof of 
his intention, in nowise to seek to derange 
the engagements concluded between the Bri- 
tish Gévernment and the Paishwah. 

- As, however, there were grounds of appre- 
hension, that Scindiah would not relinquish his 
schemes without a contest, orders were at the 
same time given to Major General Wellesley, 
to be prepared to act; and that Officer,.with a 
view of eventually co-operating with the subsi- 
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diary force in the Nizam’s territories, advanced 
a few marches to the northward of Poonah, 
where he established a constant, and almest 
daily, intercourse with the British Resident 
in Doulut Row Scindiah’s camp. 

The Resident, at an interview with that Chief 
on the 27th of May, communicated the treaty 
of Bassein ; and, after a careful perusal of every 
article, Scindiah and his Minister declared, 
that it contained nothing in the slightest 
degree injurious to his legitimate authority. 
But, though he made this declaration, he 
would not explain to the Resident what were 
his intentions; and on being much pressed at 
this conference for an explanation, Scindiah 
broke it up with saying; ‘‘ After my inter- 
“view with the Rajah of Berar, you shall 
‘‘ be informed whether we will have war 
** or peace.” 

This extraordinary menace, which placed 
the question of war or peace, between the 
English Government and Doulut Row Scindiah, 
upon the result of a conference with the Rajah 
of Berar; and which was, in itself, a direct in- 
sult to the former State; lessened those hopes, 
that had been enteértained, of an amicable ter- 
mination to this negotiation. The Bhonslah, 
on whose decision tt was likely to turn, had 
never been on a cordial faoting with the Eng- 
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lish Government; and there was reason to 
think, that he would-view any measures which 
strengthened the power of the Paishwah with 
particular jealousy, as he was known to cherish 
hopes of obtaining for himself the first dignity 
in the Mahratta Empire, to which he had some 
claims, from birth. The Governor General, 
aware of these sentiments, had taken every 
means within his power to conciliate this 
Chief; and had addressed a letter to him 
explanatory of the scope and intention of his 
proceedings at Poonah. But the manner in 
which this communication was received, did 
not afford any sanguine hope of his being an 
advocate for peace: on the contrary, there 
was just ground to believe, that the Bhonslah 
would, upon this occasion, stimulate Scindiah, 
and every Chief over whom he had influence, 
to attack the British Government: and, though 
his character was the opposite of warlike, he, like 
almost all the Mahrattas, anticipated success in 
such a-contest; as it was evident, both from 
their expressions and correspondence, that they 
drew all their conclusions from the events of 
the former war which they had carried on 
against.the English. They seemed, indeed, at 
this moment to have forgotten the changes, 
which a period of twenty-two years had ef- 
fected ; and it was early obvious to all persons 
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near the scene of negotiation, that the constant 
recurrence of the Mahrattas to the success, which 
had formerly attended the combination against 
us, and the obstacles which their ignorance and 
pride opposed to their taking a just view of the 
increase of our power subsequently to that date, 
would make them precipitate a war, in spite of 
every effort which could be used to prevent 
that extremity. 

Lord Wellesley, as soon as he received an 
account of the unfavourable state of the nego- 
tiations with Scindiah, vested the Officers in 
command of the armies in Hindoostan and the 
Deckan with the completest civil, military, 
and political powers in those quarters. Major 
General Wellesley was specifically authorized, 
at this early stage, to negotiate arrangements 
or treaties, either by himself, or through Re- 
sidents or Agents, with Scindiah, Holkar, or 
the Rajah of Berar; with a view of prevailing 
upon those Chiefs to retire with their armies 
within the boundaries of their own States, or to 
give some sufficient pledge of their pacific dis- 
position towards the British Government and 
it’s Allies. 

General Wellesley was charged, in these in- 
structions, to demand of Scindiah a peremp- 
tory declaration of his intentions, and to tnsist 
upon his giving that in a certain number of 
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gays, which were to be settled at the disere- 
tion of the Major General; but reasonably 
fixed with reference to the season, and to the 
possible opening of the campaign in an advan- 
tageous manner to the British Government. 
If the explanation given by Scindiah was not 
full, and satisfactory, the General was instructed 
to recall the Resident from his camp; and di- 
rected, if war became inevitable, to carry it on 
in the most active manner, and to follow up 
his success, without listening to any proposal 
for peace, until the power of the Chiefs, 
against whom the war was made, should be 
totaHy annihilated. If circumstances required 
it, General Wellesley had authority given him 
to conclude a peace with Scindiah, or the Ra- 
jah of Berar, conjointly, or separately, as might 
appear to him most advisable. 

In the instructions to Lord Lake, who was 
at the head of a large army in Hindoostan, the 
objects to be accomplished, if a war occurred, 
were fully pointed out. These were, in the 
first place, the complete reduction of that in- 
dependent and formidable French authority, 
which had been established in Hindoostan, 
His Lordship was directed to occupy the 
whole space of the Country, forming the Duab, 
between the Jumnah and the Ganges to the 
mountains of Cumaoun, and also to possess 
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himself of Dehli, Agra, and a chain of posts on 
the right banks of the Jumnah, from the mouar- 
tains of Cumaoun to the Province of Bundle- 
cund. It was not, the Governor General in- 
formed Lord Lake in these instructions, his 
intention to extend the Company’s possessions 
beyond the line of the Jumnah, Agraand Dehh 
included, and a chain of posts to protect the 
navigation of the river. All the connexions, 
which might be formed to the south and west 
of the Jumnah beyond this line, he desired to 
have upon the principles of defensive alliance, 
or tributary dependence, so as to leave existing 
between the British possessions and the Mah- 
ratta Empire a barrier formed by petty States 
freely exercising the rights of independent Go- 
vernment, each in their respective limits, in 
alliance with the Company, and under the 
protection of the British Government. 

The Governor General, in these instructions, 
placed great importance in the early rescue of 
the person and titular authority of the Moghul 
from the French party. He also signified tis 
intention of subduing Bundlecund, as thé vici- 
nity of that Province to Benares, and several 
of the richest and most valuable possessions’ of 
the Company, made it dangerous to leave it th 
the hands of the enemy. 

The detailed opinion of the Governor Gene- 
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ral, respecting the best mode of carrying every 
part of his instructions into execution, was 
conveyed to Lord Lake; but that Officer was 
intrusted with the fullest power of altering or 
modifying every part of his orders, as circum- 
stances might demand; and the commence- 
ment of his operations was of course to depend 
upon the result of the negotiation then pend- 
ing between General Wellesley and Doulut 
Row Scindiah. 

Major General Wellesley, in conformity 
with the instructions which he had received, 
addressed a letter to Doulut Row Scindiah, 
under date the 14th of July; wherein, after 
Stating the amicable objects of the treaty of 
Bassein, and remarking upon the hostile spirit 
of the measures adopted by the confederate 
Chiefs, since the conclusion of that treaty, he 
demanded the separation of the army of Scin- 
diah from that of the Rajah of Berar, and the 
retreat of the former across the Nerbuddabh; 
and stated his intention, in this letter, of mak- 
ing the British troops resume their ordinary 
stations, as soon as the Mahratta Chiefs had 
complied with this requisition. 

On the 18th of July, when General Welles- 
ley received the instructions of the Governor 
General, dated the 26th of June, he addressed 
another letter to Scindiah, informing him ef the 
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full and extensive powers with which he was 
vested; and he directed the Resident with that 
Chief, to demand of Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, their separation, and the return of their 
armies to their usual stations; and instructed 
him, if these demands were not complied with, 
to withdraw himself instantly from the Mah- 
ratta camp. 

Dovlut Row Scindiah seemed at first in- 
clined to comply with General Wellesley’s 
requisition; but, after a consultation with the 
Rajah of Berar, and a delay of several days, it 
was at last stated to the Resident, at a confer- 
ence which he had with both Chiefs on the 
95th of July, that their troops were within 
their own territories, that they would promise 
not to pass the Adjuntee hills, nor to march 
to Poonah; and that they had given written 
assurances to the Governor General, that they 
would never attempt to overthrow the treaty of 
Bassein. 

In reply to these assurances, the Resident 
repeated Major General Wellesley’s observation, 
that it was altogether impossible to confide in 
their professions while they continued to oc- 
cupy a position which was not necessary for 
their security, and which threatened the fron- 
tier of our Ally the Nizam. After hearing 
these, and similar arguments, the Chiefs re- 
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quested a farther delay, till:the 28th of July, 
when they promised a definitive auswer; and 
the Resident was mduced, by*his knowledge of 
the anxious desire of the Gevernor General-to 
avoid, if possibile, the occurrence of war, to 
depart from the positive instrections of Ge- 
neral Wellesley, and grant a further delay. 

On the 28th the Resident sent to require the 
fittal answer, which he had been promised. ‘He 
feceived a message, in reply, that Doulut Row 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar meant te have 
a conference that day, at which tt would not be 
proper for him to assist; ‘* but that he should 
“ be informed of the time which should be 
* fixed to teceive him.” 

The Resident replied to this communication, 
by accusing Doulut Row Scindiah of having 
violated his promise. He would, he mformed 
that Chief, wait till next day at noon for an 
answer; and, if he did not then ‘receive one 
that was satisfactory, he would send off his 
tents towards Aurungabad, and follow himself 
next day. 

After several further evasions, the Resident 
agreed to meet Doulut Row Scindiah ahd the 
Rajah of Berar once more, on the 31st of July ; 
and at this conference he received from those 
Chiefs several propositions for an amicable 
adjustment. They proposed to retire to Boor- 
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hanpore (a town upon the Taptie, a few 
marches from their position), provided General 
Wellesley would ‘agree to march his troops to 
their ordinary stations :: but, on being told this 
proposition was altogether inadmissible, as it 
would leave them in a situation to pursue any 
measures which they chose, while it deprived 
the Company’s Government of fhe means 
which it then possessed of opposing their de- 
signs; they suggested, that the Resident should 
appoint a day for the march of the respective 
ferces of these Chieftains from the place of 
their encampment, and that he should pledge 
the faith of the British Government for the 
retreat of the army under General Wellesley 
on the day: on which the armies ‘of the 
Confederates' ‘should return to thew usual 
stations. a. 

Though the,acceptance of this proposition was 
In opposition to his instructions from General 
Wellesley, his ardent desire for an amicable re- 
sult to the negottation which he had so ably con- 
ducted, led Colonel Collins to consent to forward 
the letter, containing this offer of adjustment, to 
General Wellesley,-and to remain in camp till 
he received an answer. But that spirit of eva- 
sion, deceit, and falsehood, which had marked 
every stage of this negotiation, was conspi- 
cuously shown at its close. The letters of 
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Doulut Row Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
to General Wellesley, were sent to the Resi- 
dent; but, instead of this proposition, which he 
had consented to forward, they contained no 
more than the offer to retreat with their com- 
bined armies to Boorhanpore, ‘while they requir- 
ed General Wellesley to return with his troops 
to their ordinary stations. As the Resident 
had before given the most formal and positive 
refusal to this proposition, he could not but 
consider this conduct on the part of the Chiefs 
as equally insulting and faithless; and he was 
confirmed by it in‘a belief, which he had been 
reluctant to entertain, of their unalterable reso- 
lution to endeavour to reduce, if they could 
not destroy, the strength of the British Go- 
vernmept, by an attack upon that State and 
it’s Allies; which they were only delaying, till 
they had collected all their means, and in- 
creased, by their negotiations and intrigues, the 
strength of that combination, which they de- 
sired to form against it’s power. 

Colonel Collins left the camp of Doulut 
Row Scindiah on the 3d of August; aad the 
war was commenced by Major General Wel- 
lesley, by an attack of the fortress of Ahmed- 
-nughur, on the 8th of that month. — 

‘Such were the negotiations, which imme- 
diately preceded a war, the justice and actual 
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neeéssity of which can only be denied by. those 
who refuse their-assent to the wisdom of the 
policy which ensured the destruction of that 
inveterate enemy to our name, Tippoo Sultaun. 
It was altogether impracticable for us to fulfil, 
without constant recourse to arms, those en- 
gagements, which we had been compelled to 
contract with the Nizam, to induce him to aid 
us in the accomplishment of that first object of 
Lord Wellesley’s policy, unless we succeeded 
in establishing a commanding influence in the 
Councils of the Poonah State; and, after that 
had been effccted, it would have been a base 
abandonment of those, whom we had become 
pledged to support, if we had been induced, 
by any circumstances, to hazard their interests 
or security, for the sake of obtaining, to our- 
selves a short exemption from the evils of 
war, ; 

It 1s foreign from the object of this Sketch 
to enter into.any detail of the military opera- 
tions of the war between the British Govern- 
ment and the Mahratta Chiefs, Doulut Row 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, which only 
continued five months; but was marked by a 
series of the most brilliant and decisive victo- 
ries. The battles of Dehli and Laswaree, of 
Assye and Arghaum, and the reduction of the 
strong forts of Allyghur, Agra, and Gwalier, of 
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Ahmednughur, Asseerghur, Gawilghur, and Cut-. 
tack, and a number of inferior conquests, were. 
crowded into this short but eventful period, 
The confederate Chiefs were compelled,to sue 
separately for peace, after the annihilation, of 
their infantry and cannon, and the loss of their 
finest Provinces, and a number of fortresses, 
which they had deemed impregnable. The 
complete destruction of the regular .brigades in 
the service of Scindiah, was certainly one of 
the most important events of this war. These 
brigades formed, all together, a body of nearly 
forty thousand well disciplined men, with a 
very large train of artillery, acting entirely 
under the cagatrol of a French Commander, and 
supported by the revenues of the finest Provin- 
ces in India, under his management; and hay- 
ing every military resource within itself. It 
was the early extinction of this force, which 
obliged Scindiah to abandon all thoughts of a 
further prosecution of hostilities, and to throw 
himself completely upon the generesity of the 
British Government. . 

He was anticipated, however, in this design 
by the Rajah of Berar; who, immediately after 
the fall of his principal fortress, Gawilghur, en- 
tered into a treaty with General Wellesley, by 
which he agreed to give up the Province of 
Cuttack (an acquisition of the greategt value to 
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the Company), and all his share of the Provin- 
ees of Berar westward of the Wurdah, of which 
he had before collected “the revenues in parti- 
Cipation with the Soubahdar of the Deckan, 
to whom this cession was not df more import- 
ance, as it added to his revenue, than as it 
strengthened his frontier, and freed him from 
those continued contests, that naturally at- 
tended the existence of a double authority 
collecting the revenues of the same Country. 

The Company engaged, by this treaty, to 
arbitrate all differences, which might hence- 
forward arise between the Rajah of Berar, the 
Soubahdar of the Deckan, and the Paishwah; 
and the Rajah agreed, that he¥ould never 
admit any Frenchman, or the subject of any 
other European or American Power, which 
might be at war with England, into his 
service. It was stipulated, that each of the 
contracting States should keep a resident 
Minister at the Court of the other. 

These were the principal conditions of this 
treaty of peace, which was concluded on the 
17th of December 1803. It was immediately 
followed by the treaty with Scindiah, of which 
the following were the leading articles :—Scin- 
diah ceded to the Company all the territories 
he possessed in Hindoostan to the northward 
of thosdfpf the Rajahs of Jypore, Jodepore, and 
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the Ranah of Gohud; and the fort and territory of 
Baroach. He ceded also all lands to the south 
of Adjuntee; and all claims of every descrip- 
tion upon the British Government and‘ it’s 
Allies, the Soubahdar of the Deckan, the 
Paishwah, and the Guickwar family gn Gu- 
zerat. 

It was a condition of this treaty, that if 
Scindiah should hereafter enter into a defensive 
treaty with the British Government, the pay of 
any English corps, fixed in his service, should 
be defrayed from the revenues of the territories 
ceded in the treaty of peace. 

The Company agreed by this treaty, in con- 
sideration of the great losses sustained by the 
principal Officers of Scindiah’s court and army, 
from the cession of the Provinces of Hindoos- 
tan, to grant pensions to them, agreeably to a 
list given in by Scindiah, to an annual amount 
of fifteen lacks of rupees. 

These were the leading articles of this treaty, 
which was negotiated by General Wellesley 
upon the admitted principle of Scindiah’s being 
completely subdued; and which, under the 
circumstances in which he was then placed, 
was, as his Ministers acknowledged, more fa- 
vourable than he could have expected. It 
contained many small recessions of Provinces 
and villages, which had been hereditary in his 
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family ; and the grant of which was intended, 
and had in a great degree the effect, to recon- 
cile him to the great losses, which he had 
sustained. 

By one article in this treaty, Scindiah agreed 
to resign, with some modifications, all claims 
upon Rajahs, and others of his former Feudato- 
ries, with whom the English Government had 
made treaties or alliances. This engagement 
gave rise to a dispute, concerning the fortress 
of Gwalier and the territories of Gohud, which 
had, for the moment, the effect of disturbing 
the harmony, that would otherwise have imme- 
diately followed the peace between the two 
States. In this dispute justice was, no doubt, 
on the side of the British Government; but 
that did not prevent Scindiah and his Ministers 
from endeavouring to obtain their object, by a 
constant and vexatious agitation of the sub- 
ject; and, though they were compelled to ad- 
mit, that strict justice was against them, they 
continuedg to entertain hopes of success, de- 
claredly grounded on that liberal and conciliat- 
ing spirit with which the English Government 
had uscd it’s great victories. Even the formal 
renunciation of this claim did not prevent their 
reurging it, the moment an occasion appeared 
the least favourable to their wishes. 

This treaty of peace was concluded on the 
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30th of December 1803; and the .connexion 
with Scindiah was further cemented by a treaty 
of defensive alliance, concluded by the acting 
Resident* at his Court on the 27th of February 
1804. 

By this treaty, Scindiah became entitled to 
the assistance of a corps of six battalions of 
Sepoys, which were either to be stationed with- 
in his territories, or at a convenient frontier 
post in the Honourable Company’s territories, 
(as Scindiah preferred); and this corps was to 
be paid out of the revenues of those Countries 
which Scindiah had ceded to the Company. 

The other articles of this defensive alliance 
were nearly the same as those formerly con- 
cluded between the Company and the Courts of, 
Hyderabad and Poonah. 

The conduct pursued by Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, during the war between the British 
Government, Scindiah, and the Rajah of Berar, 
was in conformity to the most characteristic 
features of a Mahratta Chieftain. He had not 
only promised to join the confederacy against 
the British Government, but had concluded, 
through the medium of the Rajah of Berar, a 
treaty with Scindiah, in which great cessions 
were made by, Doulut Row, to induce him to 


* Lieut. Colonel Malcolm. 
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enter into their plans. But, though he promised 
every thing, he showed no inclination, after 
hostilities were commenced, to assist the Con- 
federates. There is, indeed, ground to believe, 
that he rejoiced in the first reverses which his 
rival Scindiah sustained: and if this sentiment 
underwent a change, as has been supposed, 
when he saw the ruin of that Chief, the course 
of action was too rapid and too decisive to give 
him time for interference; though, before the 
treaties of peace were concluded, he had advan- 
ced towards Hindoostan, as far as the frontier 
of the Rajah of Jypore, who was then under 
the British protection. 

Though Jeswunt Row Holkar continued to 
profess his friendship for the British Govern- 
ment, his conduct at this period indicated other 
designs; and the Governor General instructed 
Lord Lake to enter into a negotiation with that 
Chief, that would lead to an early and full ex- 
planation of his views, and relieve the Com- 
pany’s Government from the expense and alarm 
to which it’s Provinces must be subject while 
such a horde of freebooters, as the army under 
Holkar’s command, were assembled on it’s fron- 
tier, or that of it’s Allies. 

Lord Lake addressed a letter to Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, dated the 29th of January 1804, stating 
generally the terms on which the British Go- 
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vernment was disposed to leave him in the un- 
molested exercise of his authority ; but requir- 
ing, as a proof of the sincerity of the amicable 
professions which he had made, that he should 
withdraw his army from the threatening posi- 
tion it then occupied, retire within his own 
territories, and abstain from the exaction of any 
tribute from the Allies of the British Govern- 
mene. 

Holkar, after some delay, sent Vakeels (or 
Agents) to wait upon the Commander-in-Chief ; 
to whom they made, on the part of their master, 
the following propositions : 

Ist. That Holkar should be permitted to col- 
lect the choute, agreeably to the custom of his 
ancestors. . 

9d. That the ancient possessions formerly 
held by his family (twelve of the finest districts 
in the Duab, and a district in Bundlecund), 
should be given to him. 

3d. That the Country of Humanah, which 
was formerly in the possession of the Holkar 
family, should be ceded to him. 

Ath. That his Country should be guaranteed 
to him, and a treaty concluded with him on the 
same terms as we had done with Scindiah. 

These extravagant demands were of course 
rejected ; and their nature, as well as the man- 
ner in which they were made, satisfied Lord 
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Lake of the real designs of Jeswunt Row; 
which were soon afterwards more fully deve- 
loped by the contents of several letters, which he 
wrote to the tributaries and dependents of the 
British Government in Hindoostan; whom he 
excited, by every argument which he could 
use, to revolt against that State; whose terri- 
tories, he informed them, it was his immediate 
intention to ravage and destroy. Lord Lake 
also obtained about this period a copy of a letter 
from Jeswunt Row Holkar to General Welles- 
ley (supposed to be written early in February), 
in which he had demanded the cession of se- 
veral Provinces of the Deckan, which he 
affirmed were originally the property of the 
Holkar family. This letter concluded with 
this remarkable expression : 

‘“ Countries of many hundred coss shall be 
overrun, and plundered. Lord Lake shall 
not have leisure to breathe for a moment; 
‘and calamities will fall on lacks of human 
beings, in continual war, by the attacks of 
my army, which overwhelms like the waves 
‘“¢ of the sea.” 

These insulting menaces were followed by 
acts of morc positive aggression: Holkar sent an 
Agent to Scindiah’s camp, and solicited openly 
the aid of that Chief in an attack upon the Bri- 
tish possessions; and at the same time com- 
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mented the plunder of the territories!of thé 
Rajah of Jypore. The Commandet-im-Chief, 
who could not but consider these ‘proéeediiigs 
as the commencement of hostilities, advanéed 
against Holkar, who retreated from the position 
which he had occupted, and was pursed -%0 
some distance by a British force. 

Thus commenced a war; the great successes 
of which were checkered by some remarkable 
failures. But, though the circumstances which 
attended the retreat of Colonel Monson’s corps, 
and the very severe loss of Officers and men at 
the siege of Bhurrutpore, must be deemed seri- 
eus reverses, they did not prevent the destruc- 
tion of Holkar’s power being effected, before 
the close of Lord Wellesley’s Administration. 
The battle of Deeg was fatal to his regular 
infantry and artillery ; and the action at Futty- 
ghur broke altogether the spirit of his cavalry. 
The fortresses of Chandore and Gaulnah, which 
were the strong holds of the family, were also 
taken; and in April 1805, this boasting free- 
booter retreated across the Chumbul with an 
army reduced from forty thousand cavalry, 
twenty thousand infantry, and upwards of a 
hundred pieces of cannon, to a wretched body 
of about eight or ten thousand horse, four or 
five thousand infantry, and between twenty and 
thirty guns: and, though peace with this Chief 
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was not immediately concluded, all his future 
efforts served only to show how completely ” 
had been subdued. 

In the years 1799 and 1800, Hindoostan was 
threatened with an invasion by Zemaun Shah; 
and, among other means adopted by Lord Wel- 
lesley to avert this danger, was an Embassy: to 
Persia, to which Country he had before sent a 
native agent, who had been received with ho- 
maaur, and had succeeded in the limited objects 
ef his mission. The Embassy deputed te the 
Gourt of Teheraun was in a style of splendeyr 
corresponding to the character of the Menarch 
and the manners of the Nation te whom:-it was 
sent, and te the wealth and power of that State 
fram whom it proceeded. It was campletely 
successful in all it’s objects. The King-of Per- 
sia was not only induced by the British Envey * 
to renew his attack upon Khorassan, whieh had 
the effect of withdrawmg Zemaun Shah. fram 
his deaigns upon India; but entered into trea- 
tiest of political and commercial alliance with 
the British Government; which, while they 
completely excluded the French from. Pegsia, 
gave the English every benefit which they: gayld 
derive from this connexion: nor can there bea 

Lot anbe 4, 
* Lieut. Colonel Maleolm. © °F Stet ht qe 
+ See a copy of this treaty in the Appendix. ”'* 
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eaoubt, that, if this alliance had been.cultivated 
with the same active spirit of foresight aad 
penetration with which it was commenced, it 
would have secured the influence of the Bri- 
tish Government in that quarter from mary 
of those attacks to which it has ee Se 
been exposed. 

Lord Wellesley, in the year 1800, dadioned 
an Expedition to Egypt: and a considerable 
force from India, under the Command .of Sir 
David Baird, marched from Suez to Alexan- 
dria: presenting the extraordinary spectacle of 
a British army, chiefly composed of the Natives 
of India, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The political Administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley was marked by a number of lesser 
measures, undertaken and executed on the same 
principles, and with the same spirit and success, 
as those which I have described.* On these, 
however deserving of notice, it 1s impossible to 
dwell, without swelling this Sketch to a size 
beyond what is intended. Y shall theréfore 


* The flight of Vizicr Ally from Benares, after the atrocious 
murder of Mr. Cherry the Resident, when he was on a frievdly 
visit to that gentleman, called forth all the vigour and resolution 
of Lord Wellesley’s character ; and he obliged the Rajah of Jy- 
pore, who had afforded him protection, to give up the Just object 
of the vengeance of the British Government, who has ever since 
been kept a close prisoner at Fort-Wilham. 
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proceed to give as concise a statement, as. the 


subject will permit, of those radical changes, m 


which he effected in the connexion between 
the British Government and the dependent 
States of Qude and the Carnatic. 

When Lord ,Wellesley returned to Bengal 
frgm Madras, after the reduction of Tippoo 
Sultaun, one of the most important objects, 
which occupied his attention, was the reduction 
of a part of the mutinous and useless military 
establishment of the Nabob Vizier; and at the 
same time increasing the ethcient force, which 
the Company maintained to defend that Prince’s 
dominions. He was urged to the immediate 
adoption of this measure, as well as to the gene- 
ral improvement of the principles of our alliance 
with the Vizier, by a strong sense of the dan- 
gers to which the territories of that Prince, were 
exposed from internal tumult, or foreign attack. 

The Vizier at first concurred in the expedi- 
ency of reducing his troops, and of increasing 
those subsidized from the English Government 
for the defence of his dominions; but, repenting 
of this assent, as he found the operation of such 
an arrangement tended to lessen his consequence 
with his immediate adherents, he endeaveured, 
by every evasion, to frustrate the execution of 
a measure, the necessity of which he had first 
admitted. 
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- This Ptinge brady" int tlie yeu 1709) 'preposed 
to abdicate:hik throne, and peesisted ful! sonte 
time inthis resolution, is spite of-evury! aepe- 
meat’ which the British Resident ‘codldd éffer 
against it.. ‘The reasons which hei guite for thts 
extiaordinary' meksure, were,—thestatd dP thie 
Country, His‘inefficiency to rule, and'the-reuved 
and*réviprécal avérsion that subsist? betwedn 
-him'atié his subjects, which had, che #atedj on 
‘his ‘part giewn intovabsolete ‘dibpust. <1 The 
notoriety of the truth of all He advatited led the 
Governot General to believe him’ pérfettts 'sin- 
cere ini hfs proposition ; and Lord Weltesléy was 
confirined in this-belief from Saadut Ally having 
‘intimated @ desire to retire with the treasures 
which he had amassed, as this wish was quite 
cpnsistent with his weak and avaricious cha- 
-kactet. . 

‘i"[ here was, subsequently, reason to hehkeve, 
that this proposition of the Vizier was ‘onl 
{llisory, and meant to delay the exécutfon of 
the, plan for reforming his military establish- 
ment. But the grounds for proceeding 1n, that 
aeform were too urgent, and too muth.. con- 
nécted with the general security of thé ‘inte- 
résts of the British Empire in India; for Lord 
Wellesley; ta allow it’s progress to be arrested 
ey such.. weak and puerile evasions. . He, in- 
deed, considered the Vizier’s conduct on this 
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iremarkablempcasion, to furnish anether ground 
Sen. the necessity of that final arrangement, 
whack dit: was hia object te accomplish. 
; 4heiCempany were, agretably to the 7th ar- 
title-of aha. teeaty concluded by Sir John Shore 
with: the Vizier at his accession, at liberty to 
timerease' the farce serviag in Oude, if they 
deemed such. increase requisite for -the. seciirity 
of the tavo States; and the most irrefragabie 
proofs of. that necessity had occurred within 
the last. two ‘years. 

derd Wellesley resolved, tiionatiaes. to .semd 
an-additeonut force, the anuaal expense of which 
amounted te fifty lacks of rupees; which, with 
the former fixed subsidy* of seventy-six lacks, 


* Besides the fixed subsidy paid by the Vizier of Oude, there 
had formerly been a charge for extraordinaries. The fixed 
subsidy of Asoph u Dowlah was fifty lacks ; but Lord Cornwal- 
lis states, that that Prince had paid, previous to the year 1787, 
an averege of thirty-four lacks per annum extraordinaries. By 
Lord Teignmouth’s treaty, the increase of our force in Oude 
was to be at the discretion of the British Government. It has 
been argued, that the Vizier’s consent was necessary to this 
increase, even under the construction of the treaty: but if this 
assertion had. not been refnted by the evidence of the respectable 
netieman who framed the treaty, it must have been by it’s own 
absurdity ; for the cause of the increase is stated to be the exist- 
ence of external danger ; of which one party, the English Govern- 
ment, can alone be the judge; as the other (the Vizier) i is pre- 
cluded by one of the articles of this treaty from all intercourse 
or communication whatever with foreign States. 

Y 
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made 2 2, total o of qne. crore- and twent 5 Site lacks. 

OF FUP SES heya’ erd to sosesva 

‘The Gevernon General, when, hedigeg' el UMe 
ingreass fe, the force of Oude, desised, to, pays 
bing it.with reductiqns of the. Viziera, uselet, 
apd, indeed dangerous traops. : JE bis,2 ge4 

ment would have. prevented that Pripge, from,, 
feeling any, burthen upon his finances, by, the 
exkcution. | of. ameasure which s0 greatly, con- 
tributed, ta;his security. But Spadut Ally was 
led, either from weakness, or ‘the wicked der 
signs ‘ef the interested rabble by whom he was 
surgeunded, to offer the most serious obstacles 
to..the, accomplishment of this measure: his 
open. opposition to which, combined with .the 
wholg.of | his former conduct, and the progres- 
sive.ruin with which his mismanagement threat- 
ened his Country, led Lord Wellesley to resolve 
upon. the conclusion of a final arrangement ; 
which, while it placed those resources, that 
were to maintain the Company’s troops on the 
frontier of Oude, beyond the reach of the 
Vizier, should free both the Company and that 
Prince from a constant and increasing soyrce of 
irritation——the. monthly —— of.a heavy per 
cufiary subsidy. 

Lord Wellesley conceived, that the whole 
conduct of the Vizier ;—his proffered abdica- 
tion, his professed inability to rule, the light in, 
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Witt Be’ coilsideted his ‘Own ‘trodps When “an 
invasion of his Country was apprehended, * “his 
ctvelt #726 reutite them, ‘his’ subsequent effotts 
to'Lbtniteract, by the most unjustiflable meahs, 
ari“dHSiigeinettt to which he had agteed; aid 
thee aahh which his system of anismanagément 
wh ‘bridgihe ‘Ypon his “Counthy;—filky’ War 
rifited-“his itiisting upon thd Vizier entetig 
intd ‘an’ ‘érigagement, that would at onée settle 
every dAttse of cotitest; and provide, as 'éuin- 
pletelly’as it wis'possible, for the sécurity“of his 
dominidns; as well as for the regulat ‘and pet- 
mahent support of those troops by whit they” 
were protected. Acting upon these ¢dnsidera- 
tidh's,'' Lord Wellesley instructed his brotHet;* 
Mr.'¥fenry Wellesley, whom h¢ deputed tod’ 
Licktow, to conclude a treaty, by which 4 tex- 
ritérial cession should be made to the British? 
Gédverhrrent, equal to the -payment of? the“ 
créased: subsidiary’ force stationed° within the 
te¥titories of Oude. : 
*The Vizier entered into this engagement with 


woh t 


©” The Vizier-had declared that they would only be useful to~ 
th nein} and requiréd-that a detachment’ of-the British-arihy’ 
should be sent to guard his person. His statements were fullg > 
copfizymed by the letters of Sir Az Clarke and Sir James Cragg, 
who described them as a rabble, who would, in the event of 
service, ,require, part of the army to watch and keep them in 
awe, instead of affording any aid. 
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abn extreme degree of reluctance; -whieh, how- 
ever, from his character, was perhaps in.some 
measure assumed, to prevent that unpopularty,* 
which would have attached to an appearance of 
satisfaction with an arrangement,. which de- 
prived so many of his dependents of that annual 
phynder, which they had been aceustomed to 
rive from the Provinces which he-was re- 
quired to cede, 
The principal article of.this tgeaty, which was 
settled by Mr. Henry Wellesley, and Cotonel 
Scott, Resident at Lucknow, stipulated for 
‘the immediate cession of all the frontier Pre- 
-vinces of Oude to the Company. ‘These were 
sestimated at the gross revenue. of one crore, 
‘ithirty:five lacks, twenty-three thousand four 
dmmdred and seventy-four rupees, eight amas, 
and three pice; which was received for the 
-payment of the troops (whatever were their 
‘number) maintained by the British Goyern- 
» ment for the defence of Oude. 
By this cession, the territories of the Com- 
pany were interposed, as a barrier, between the 
-doemimons of the Vizier and any foreign enemy. 
wLhe actual nett receipts of that Prince's trea- 


* Thisisa move 3 in every way consistent with the character 


of the Visier, and-is greatly confirmed by his subsequent con- 
duct. 
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suny frém these districts, was not more than the 
amount which he had before paid as a fixed sub- 
siey,: ev far less than he had become liable to 
pay amdeg the 7th article ‘of the treaty con- 
eluded by, Lord Teignmouth, as the Company’s 
troops im1'Qude had been necessarily increased 
to a number exceeding thirteen thousand men, 
whose .actual pay €which the Vizier 

have been obliged to pay) exceeded the fixed 
subsidy by mone than fifty lacks of rupees per 
annum. 

The Company obtained an airple remunera- 
tion for this temporary pecuniary loss, in the 
happy settlement of it’s continual ahd irntating 
disputes with the Court of Lucknow; in the 
prospect of an augmented revenue, under an 
ameliorated system of rhanagement, from Pro- 
vinees which had beett ruined by misrule atid 
oppression ; and in the substitution of it’s own 
troops and resources for those of the Vizier, on 
a frontier from which the only danger that could 
affect the two States was to be apprehended. 

The other articles of this treaty were of minor 
consideration. They stipulated, that the Vizier 
should dismiss all his troops, except a certain 
number; and that he should be entitled to the 
seryice of British troops, on all occasions and 
_under &ll circumstances, without ever betng 
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pabject to further ‘Barge -oridémadd #66 Wich 
Bake Jr be 

- THE Wizieh agreed te qntrodhice "(uber > bis 
ain JOffieers) into -the | territorigs “whieh gal 
fidided to him, such a #ystent df Apmifiisttac 
tion, 'as- Shou? be condacive to-tie Spree perity 
af his! ‘subjects; ang to the ‘sedufity DF the Hes 
and property of the inhabitants. - He alsoligreed 
aways ‘to advise with, and act in conformity to 
the counselof, the ‘Officers of: the Compairy!s 
Government. 

Several subordinate, and compafativety wifiin- 
portant, arrangcements were subsequently made 
with the Vizier, who became soon ‘reconciled 
to\a treaty, which, however much it's first prd+ 
posal sii git have wounded his feelings, hads6 
happy<afi operation on his own comfort ‘and 
tht sf his subjects ; and he took every ‘fatete 
oppértunity that offered, of proving, beth by 
hi préfessions and actions, his attachment ta 
thé British Government,’ -_ 


) 8° Pe Visier catihot be-said to have shown’ any’ unééfiqaer- 
able acrexaion tpthe puinkiples of this treaty, ab heatidna perind 
wiered &9 aedg dertitory tn the amount of-pre crore, and. twenty 
GEE STP Ri APPUs. provided | an abatement | srticn et 

count This was rejected, and Pare cession 
5g ae i ‘aT Give lacks of rupéés, eidis reveiile; "ise 
ts 


de (Ths 
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- When the- war-with the Mahrattas ~com- 
menced, Lord Wellesley had the satisfaction-of 
recetwmg the.cheerful and veluntary aid of, this 
Pring, tows5s it's prasecution. - Hewat oaly 
semb-a, pREREDE of a number of fine horses. from 
big.stpd, pufficient to mount a regiment-ef dra- 
gonmes, [Dat ,eantributed, by large voluntary 
lipans,from hiytreasury, to the; general sugdess 
ef the, war,,.. TPhe-manner, :as well as substaznre, 
of:¢the: Mizier's conduct on this eccasian, afforded 
to all, the least acquainted with his .charactey, 
a,canvineing proof of the nature of these ,im- 
pressions, which the whole of the proceedings 
pursued by the Governor General had made 
upon his mind; and of that relief and happi- 
ness, which had been extended beth to him and 
his Country, by an arrangement that was finalg 
that closed all irritating questions between the 
two States ;-and provided, under every contin- 
gency, for the permanent support of the British 
troops employed in the defence of the territe- 
ries of Oude. 

Lord Wellesley received from the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors .an-easly 
expression of their approbation of the measerés 
which he had taken to reduce the military estat 
blishment of the Nabob, Vizier. In their letter, 
which is dated the 4th of December: 1800, the 
Secret Committee observe, that they entertain a 


a* 
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due sense of the high services of the Governor 
General in effecting that referm, which, they 
state, was ‘‘ a. measure not-less contributing: te: 
“ ghe preservation of his Excelleacy’a demi- 
‘fnions,: than to the relief of the Gompany’s 
‘* finances, by furnishing a large additionak.gub- 
‘* gisly- tea the amount of fifty-lacks per annum, 
‘}, Sawreimbusse the charges of the-hite augmen- 
“. tation ef our troaps in that quarter, so, neaes- 
‘{, sary-te.be made, with a view to theultimate 
‘s, geguisity ef our Own possessions against the 
“, invasiog of Zemaun Shah, or of any other 
‘“ Power hostile to the British interests.” 
yob-he, treaty with the Vizier, dated November 
HSQh, reaeived an equally full approbation from 
the same authority ; which was not, however, 
- given, til, two years after it’s conclusion, and 
wntil the Court of Directors were in complete 
possession of, all the circumstances connected 
_with,.the, negotiation which had preceded it. 
. The commendation of this measure was con- 
_ veyed to the Governor General in a better, dated. 
_ the, 1gth, ef November 1803, from the Secret 
_, Capndties of the Directors, who gave a greater 
walpe. to thejr approbation, by the just and clear 
-View,, which, they, upon this occasion, took of 
- thase. grounds that gave. importance ta the 
>, A Tangement, =x “he ) 
-+ 4, ddeving taken.” .¢(sbe- Secret Committee 
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observe) “‘ inte-our consideration the treaty 
‘(lately concluded between the Governor Ge- 
‘€ ‘neral ahd the Nabob Vister, and ratified by 
“his Lordship on the 10th of November 1801, 
& we Have’ now to signify our approbation of 
‘“. the previsions of that treaty. 
. * We consider the stipulations therein con- 
“: tained, ag calculated to improve and seetre 
“ the interests of the Vizier, as well as these! of 
“ the Company; and to provide more effectu- 
“ ally hereafter for the good Government-and 
“prosperity of Oude; and, consequently, for 
‘‘ the happiness of it’s native ibhabitancs, | 
“ Although the revenue of the territory 
ceded, according to it’s produce when ii the 
hands of the Vizier, does not exceed the sub- 
sidy payable by his Highness fot the number 
of troops which it appeared expedient perma- 
nently to station in Oude, together-s#ith a 
‘¢ reasonable charge for the civil Administration 
of the sastie; we, nevertheless, do wot disap- 
prove of the Governor General, in considéra- 
tron of the cession, having hberated his-High- 
$ ness from all extraordinary charpes, «which 
‘ may hereafter be incurred by ‘the’ Compzray, 
‘in providing for the internal es’ wel as 
the extevnal security - of: Oade's* 40 Wich 
charges ‘his Higkbness would havé BeakFable 
“ under the treaty of 17987 We 8 Satisfied to 
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‘ accept;-as compensation for such ‘extraondir 
‘“< nary, expenses, the increased revenue, which 
** jaay; reasonably be expected to arise from the 
‘“< supetier Administration of the ceded districts 
“f puder the Company’s management. . Andiwe 
“* feel the more satisfaction in-such -ansindem- 
“ nity, S3-Wwhilst it can alone asise-oyt-ef the 
‘ Wgprenement,and prosperity of the Gountzy, 
“Slt ube anattended by any sacrifice oni the 
“<_ pact of the Vizier, under whose -ruineus and 
‘ gepptessive system of collection the prodyce 
“5 of those, slistricts was likely annyally ta:de- 
‘¢_ cling -agiit had hitherto done. i ee 
..% We-also entertam a sanguine hope, that 
“theo Vizier,-rrelieved from the embarrassment, 
‘<cap wmeéll,as the charge, of a licentious, and 
‘f,qworse than useless army ; and rescued, .hy the 
‘ dissolution of the great pioportion of that 
<< forces, fromthe mast abject dependence on 
“<‘ohig omni powerful subjects, at whose disposal 
‘§ thoseauutineug and. disaffected troops chiefly 
© WEeNGrrwHl pew, -supported, and defended by 
“ a disciptined, and orderly force, apply himself, 
“ with, epergy, ta-.the internal ; Administration 
“fobs afigins.;,  . +. : 

, ia this detters a just-compliment was paid te- 
the great smerits, of, Mr, Henry Wellesley, the, 
brothex of the Governor, Genesal, who, after 
the goyslusion of, the treaty, of Lucknow,, bad 
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procecdedl to- take charge of the ceded Pro- 
¥inces, -as Lieutenant Governor, in order to 
effect a settlement of their revenues: An ardu- 
ous:labour, which he performed in a manner as 
honourable to his own character, as it was ad- 
vantageous to the public interests. 
3° This aécount of the proceedings at Lucknow 
has been more prolix than was origimally.4n- 
tended; but it was impossible to abridge it, 
without an onrission of essential fa¢ts ;- and the. 
same‘reasons oblige me to enter into some detail 
on the subject of ‘the transactions -which took 
place, during Lord Welilesley’s Administration, 
with the Nabobs of the Carnatic ; as my object 
is to explain, as clearly as | am able, the mottves 
and principles by which that nobleman was 
governed, in the conduct which he pursed 
towards those dependent Princes. ¢ 
:'Omdut-ul-Omrgh, the late Nabob of the Car- 
ABEL, succeeded his father:ow the 16th of Geto- 
ber, 3795. Hé took possession of the Musnud 
utider ‘the conditions of {the treaty concluded 
between his father and the Marquis-‘Cortrwahis 
ifi 1792: ‘This Prince was speetfically’named ‘in 
the preamble to that treaty,, as the suteessor 
and eldest’ son of the Nabab’ Maticémed AHy 
Whan ; and, under thet designation, he ‘is’ tiade 
a party dH the engagement, a ee 
Phetreaty of 1798 was soon found,’ both by 
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the Administration at home and by Government 
abroad, to have produced few of those sahitary 
effects, which were anticipated. Mahomed 
Ally: Khan, after it’s conclusion,* purswed ‘a 
conduct not more at variance with his: own 
interests and with those of the Company, than 
destructive of the happiness of his subjects and 
the: gsosperity of his Country. ; 
I have atready stated, that when Lord Hobart 
was appomted Governor of Fort St. George, in 
1794, he was instructed by the Court of Direc- 
tors to endeavour to negotiate a modification of 
Lerd Cornwallis’s treaty, on principles which 
were calculated to secure the interests of the 
Company, to improve the condition of the inha- 
bitants of the Carnatic, or, rather, to save that 
Country from ruin, and to put an end to those 
vexatious disputes, which, from the character of 
the Nabob and his principal servants, were found 
to attend the fulfikment of several of the most 
important stipulattons of the treaty of 1792. 
The obstinate and intemperate resistante 
which the Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrah (who see- 
eceded his father soon after Lord Hobarr's 
arrival) opposed. to all his Lordship’s endeavours 


* The state of the Carnatic, and the operation of this treaty, 
are very fully shown in Lord Hobart’s minutes, under date the 
Mth of November, 1795. 
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to negotiate a modification of Lord Cornwallis’s 
treaty, appeared, at the moment, inexplicable: 
and the influence attributed to some low and 
interested counsellors seemed ‘imsutficient to . 
account for his steady refusal to listen to any 
arrangement, which was so eagerly pressed upon 
his acceptance by his Majesty’s Ministers, the 
Court of Directors, and the Government of 
Fort St. George; and which could not,- under 
any construction, be judged injurious to his per- 
sonal interests, or his power, as long as ‘he steod 
‘in the relation he then bore to the Company. 
When the Marquis Wellesley arrived at Ma- 
gras in 1798, he employed the few days he 
remained at that Presidency (previously to em- 
-barking for Calcutta) im fruitless attempts to 
effect the same object. The impression made 
upon his Lordship’s mind, by the mode in which 
ithe Nabob treated his proposal, was, that farther 
negotiation was useless ; though he at the same 
time felt and expressed a conviction, that every 
moment tended more to prove the indispensable 
mecessity of some arrangement, to save the 
Cempany from loss, the Nabob from'tuia; and 
the inhabitants fram misery ; all which‘he con- 
sidered the inevitable consequences of permit- 
ting affairs to remain in the state in which they 
were placed by the treaty of 1792. | | 
When Lord Wellesley returned to Fert St. 
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George, to prosecute the war against Tipped 
Sultana, in 1799, he-became. still more‘sernbible: 
of the inconveniencies of the existing enbage- 
ments with the Nabob, which were aggravated: 
by the conduct of that Prince,' who, on that 
critical occasion, acted more like‘an enéimy 
than a friend. ! 
The want of exertion of his Officers in every 
part of his Government, when supplies were 
collecting for the army, and the manner in 
which some of them obstructed that service, - 
gave rise to suspicions in the mind of the Go-- 
vernor General, which were much confirmed by 
a personal act of the Nabob, that had ‘nearty- 
defeated every object of the war. His High- 
ness agreed, on certain conditions, to advance~ 
three lacks of pagodas for the immediate use of 
the army, then on the eve of marching into - 
Mysore. All the conditions which he proposed’ 
regarding this advance, were agreed to by the 
Goyernor General; and the Nabob succeeded 
so fully;in establishing a belief of his sincerity - 
respecting: this important supply, (the promise 
of; whigh-he reiterated, in the most positive 
Ineaner,;;sheovery day the army moved,) that 
the; wholesof the cash in the treasury was appro- 
priated) ia the-eonfidence of it’s réGeipt ; and it - 
is notgasy fo.calculate the evils, which might 
have been thé result ‘of his failing inthe fulfil- 
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ment of his: solemn promise on this critical oc- 
casion, had.mot treasure arrived from Bengal. 
Lord Clive concludes a paper on the Nabdb’s’ 
conduct, in this transaction, with the following: 
remarkable words :—“ I am unwilling.to attri- 
‘“< bute systematic treachery to the Nabob; but 
‘¢ T have looked in vain for another motive to 
‘account for his extraordinary conduct.” .~ 

.Soon after the capture of Seringapatam, docu- 
ments were discovered among the secret records 
of the Sultaun, containing the most conclusive 
evidence of a. secret intercourse having been 
catried on between the Nabobs, Wallajah and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, and Tippoo Sultaun, which 
had objects hostile to the interests of the 
Company. 

-Lhese documents were carefully examined, 
and reported upon, under the orders of the 
Governor General, by Mr. Edmonstone, « the 
Persian translator; and the evidence dfawn 
from them appeared to establish the following 
cenclusions in the most satisfactory manner. ! 

al. That, in violation of an express atticle 
of.the treaty of 1792, the Nabob Mahomed Afly 
Khan, by the agency and with the con¢urrehce 
of.bis eldest son, Omdut-ul-Omrah, maintaisied :: 
a-secret intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun, 
through the medium of Gholaum Ally Kian 
and- Ally-Reza, Vakeels of that Prince; thar - 


BG | db Werte Ate Sr 
anid Beetet ftedeterrte wie SrdeHeE AEH bye 





Was,” Bee Piecing  Hibverstve Of he yi. 
heirtat principles* of His’ ditidtice 

oot 

‘Ss Sod! “THYE te NaBobs, Muhordd* a ty eke 

‘afd Onsdbtan-Onitah, had made “ebiiitudtes- 
“tiotid to” Tipboo Sottaan, on politieay' subjécts, 
‘ofa nidtite caltulated to promote” the’ iiteras s 
‘of that Pritice, and eventually to injire tHSSE ¢ ¢ of 
‘the Company. an 
3d. “That the Nabob had, both by cortifhuii 
édtion’ front himself personally,” and ‘tttted 
Oimdit-ut-Oinrah, to Ghotaum Ally ‘Kian ne 
Any Réza, “‘manifestéd his marked di sp piéba- 
tion Uf the triple alliance (of the English; Ni 
Zam and Mahrattas), which had reduced “the 

power of the Sultaun ; and that‘hé had #1 a’ stigh 
o¢casions stigmatized the Nizam, as “Hav 

actéd ‘contrary to thé dictates ef refigio’,” which 
required that all true bélievers should join in 
support of that cause, of which, he® repeatedly 
stated; he’ considered Tippoo Sultad {bth 
ehief pillar. 

“ath. That the evidénce conitaindd in the & coni- 
miinicatioas ‘madé “tb “Tippdo Seltaun By “hid 
Vakeets, ‘of ‘the tréathérous’ nature of Hie Fane? 
couive siibeistiig’ between the "Mibobs, Wwiffh 
jah and Onidut“tkOnw th” hy ond Tippod Suttéun; 
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. Was confiymed by the discovery ofa cipher, the 
key to which was found among the Sultaun’s 
secret records; and which was not only written 
In ‘the s: same hand in which all the letters of the 
Nabobs, Wallajah and Omdut-ul-Omrah, to the 
English Government are written, but noted at 
the bottom by Tippoo’s head Moonshy, as a 
paper from Omdut-ul-Omrah: and several of 
the fictitious designations in this cipher were 
found to have been used in the correspondence. 
If the very circumstance of Omdut-ul-Omrah’s 
having transmitted a cipher to Tippoo Sultaun 
was not of itself sufficient to establish the trea- 
cherous nature of his views, the names which, 
it was discovered by the key to the cipher, were 
used to signify the English and their Allies, 
removed all doubts upon this subject. The 
English were designated by the name of Taza 
Wareeds, or new comers ; the Nizam by that of 
Fleech, or nothing ; and the Mahrattas, by that 
of Pooch, or contemptible. 

Sth. That Omdut-ul-Omrah continued this 
secret intercourse as late as the year 1796, as 
appears by a letter found in the Sultaun’s re- 
cords; which, though it has neither seal nor sig- 
nature, is written by the person who wrote alk 
the Nabob’s letters to the British Government, 
and has the name of Gholaum Hoossain wpon 
the cover ; which, it is established by incontro- 

Z 
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vertible documents, was the onded a Rie 2 wn 
der which the Nabob corresponde: 4 
hand-wiiting with Gholaum Ally Khan'in 17p4, 

rod mi Qa 
The authenticity of this letter 1s also proved by. 
it’s being found,in the Sultaun’s records, a ong 
with the othe: co1respondence of tl ‘Nat vif bal 
the Carnatic, and it’s evident connexign, wit! 
those letters, in subject. 

These were the piincipal points whjch ap- 
peared to be established by the documents ‘found 
in Tippoo’s palace. They were not only in ‘Vio- 
lation of the spiiit of the whole treaty of 1798, 
but in direct breach of the letter of oné of it's 
most important articles, the 10th, which ex- 
pressly stipulates, ‘‘ that the Nabob shal] j 
“ enter into any negotiations, or political cor: 
= Mead deen with any European or native 

- Power watever without the consent of the 
‘¢ Company.” 7 

That this article (which every person “ee 
consults the tieaty of 1792 must consider as t 
most essential of the whole treaty, as it relates 
to the security of the British Government, was 
completely violated, there could not remai 3 
doubt; and as it is established, by the law of 

ation that the violation of any one article, 
but more particularly of a fundamental one of 
a treaty, overthrows the whole, the treaty of 
41792 was of course to be considered as ‘dissolved; 
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oe nd the re & be ‘pursued by the injured party 


was that, Which a due regard for it’s own safety 
ah \interests, “combined with a respect for the 
law of” Nuticus demanded. 

whe relation in which the Nabob stood to 
the ‘British Government, was that of a depend- 
ent ‘Ally; whose rank and power had been pre- 
served from motives of justice, not of policy ; 
and who owed his accession to the Musnud 
(upon thé same conditions which his father 
enjoyed it) to the honourable adherence of 
the English Nation to it’s engagements, earn 
when they were evidently in opposition to it's 
interests. 

' The conduct which the Nabob had pursued 
from the corhmencement of his reign, has been 
already stated; and proves what sacrificés the 
English Government made, rather than violate 
in the slightest degree their good faith with his 
Highness. To preserve that faith, the Com- 
pany had, indeed, been exposed to great loss ; 
and the Nabob had been permitted to destroy 
those resources, on which not only his own 
safety, but that of the Company, might event- 
ually depend; and to impoverish and render 
miserable, by his mismanagement, the Country 
and ‘inhabitanté’ subject to his authority. 
is Tlie ‘Conduct of Omdut-ul-Omrah, in several 
instaices? prévious to the discovery’ of his trea- 
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chery, though not of a nature to: absolva;the 
Company from the obligation: of,.an sxengage: 
ment ato which they had deliberately enterad, 
could not but operate unfavourably fer him, in 
the situation in which his own pegfidy.- had 
placed him, by diminishing his claim to a con- 
fidence and generosity which he had so system- 
atically abused. 
The light in which the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors had viewed the conduct 
of the Nabob, previously to the discovery of his 
treachery, appears from their despatch to Lard 
Wellesley under date the 18th of June 1749, -if 
which they express themselves as follows: | 
+ * Tm the event of a war with Fippoo Sultaun, 
‘‘ the respective Countries of the Nabob of 
‘s Ardot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, will of 
‘“ gourse come under the Company’s manage- 
“* ment; and we direct, that they be not relin- 
** quishéd without special orders from us, ar 
‘* from the Court of Directors, for that purpose, 
“ gn order to afford sufficient time for the for 
“ mation of arrangements for reheving those 
‘* respective’ Princes from all encumbsances on. 
“ them revenues.” : 
"Phis order from the Secret Committee showed, 
that .the!'Fndian Government in England consirc. 
derdd the general conduct of Omadut-ul-Omagh,, 
previously to the discovery of his treachery, of 
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a‘Matute t0 warrant their directing a: departure 
from the stipulations of the treaty of 179%. of 
Which the restoration of the Nabob’s Country, 
at the conclusion of the war, unless m= certain 
cases, (which are afterwards specified, and which 
had not occurred at the date of the Gommittes’s 
erder,) 1s‘an-express condition. fon 
This instruction, though it did not dinsoiiy 
apply to the precise case under the considera- 
tion of the Governor General, was conclusive 
as ‘to the principle upon which the Court: of 
Directors desired that all transactions with 
the’ Nabob should be regulated. ? 
Lord Wellesley, though aware of: the risk 
which might attend any delay: in a case of so 
delicate and dangerous a nature, a risk which 
was ‘rendered more serious by the disturbed state 
of most of the territories under Fort 5t. George, 
preferred incurring that danger to the adoption 
of-any measures which might be deemed preci- 
pitate, ia an affair where the honour of the Bri- 
tish Nation was so much concerned. Acting 
upon that principle, he contented himself, m the 
first: Instance, with writing to thé Governmént 
of Madras to prosecute their inquiry into. the 
Nabob’s conduct, by a personal examination of 
the: Vakeels, Gholaum Ally’ and Ally Reza 
Kien tand some other Officers of the late.Fip- 
poo Suttaen. He transmitted at the same time 
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to-Engiland all the doocwments:whidh hads been 
discoverediat Seringapatam, withthe iBéersian 
translator's report: and stited his opiniohj -tirat 
though the proofs obtained were, no doubt; sufi: 
exent to justify the British Government! in-tm- 
mediately depriving the Nabob of tie meams of 
abusing the protection of the Company, ‘yet he 
had judged a cautious and moderate: proceedmg 
to be more consistent with the character and 
reputation of the British Government. - - 
Lord Wellesley had directed, that the Goverm- 
ment of Madras should take no decisive. steps 
in this affair, unless the Nabob diedj (an event 
rendered probable from the bad state of jhis 
Highness’s health); in which case, the Madras 
Government was directed ta raise one, of two 
persons to the Musnud; either Hoossain Ally, 
the reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah ; or Azeem 
u'Dowlah, the acknowledged son of Ameer-ul- 
Omrah; "under the previous cendition, of their 
resigning to the Company, on consideration of 
receiving an annual stipend for the support of 
their-tank, the ciytl and military Administration 
of the-Garnatic: : a “b wt 
07 The elevation of either of these Sia was, 
agpresably to his instructions, to be -considered 
as a meastvfe ofexpediency, not of sight, the 
ieaedea General considering the right of. the 
fanily as foifeited by the conduct of Omdut-ul- 
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feeutaber! ‘Bhe:;Government of Madras -.jwas 
dizected to:make the first offer to-the reputed 
som offOmdut-ul-OQmrah; and in the event of his 
mMéfusing.£o subseribe to those conditions, which 
were thaught indispensably necessary, to make 
a.simuar proposition to Azeem u Dowlah; and 
if. that Prince: rejected the offer, the Mudras 
Government was to refer for farther orders to 
the Governor General. 

A remarkable fact is proved by this letter of 
iastvuctions to the Government of Fort St. 
d4george;, which is dated the 28th of March 1800, 
jong: before. any question of the respective 
claims to:the succession was ‘agitated: It-ap- 
paars' from the contents of this document, that 
the impression upon the Governor General's 
miud then. was, that the right ef-inheritange 
if auy such had existed) belonged to: Azeem u 
Dowiah, and that the elevation of Ally Hoosshin, 
the reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah, would pro- 
bably give great disgust to the Mahkhomedans, 
and igduce efforts to defeat the successyon:- . 

The Governor General’s reasons for dizecting 
the first option to be given to Ally ;Hoessaia, 
are expressly stdted, in this letter, to. proteed 
‘from -eauses unconnected with any admissign 
ww his wlaim or tithe to the Musnud.s>5 ¢ o> 
is Thhe result.of the inquiry, | whieh) LerdsGlive 
instituted : in ~consequene¢ of -the 4severnor 
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General’s orders, went to establish the principal 
facts of the treachery both of Wallajah, and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah. The evidences examined, 
were Gholaum Ally Khan, and Ally Reza; and 
though.some parts of the former proofs .were in- 
validated, all the chief points, upon which.the 
proof of the Nabob’s violation of the treaty .of 
1792 rested, were fully confirmed by their 
depositions. 

The whole of these voluminous examinations, 
accompanied by a report from Colonel Close 
and Mr. Webbe (the gentlemen who conducted 
the inquiry), were transmitted to the Governgr 
General by Lord Clive; with a letter from him- 
self, under date the 23d of May. The impres- 
sions which this farther prosecution of the 
inquiry into the conduct of the Nabob Omdut- 
ul-Omrah made upon Lord Clive’s mind, will, be 
best judged from the two following paragraphs, 
which concluded his Lordship’s official address 
upon this occasion. 

“ With this strong evidence of internal trea- 
et chery, and of open opposition to our interests 
‘* in the Carnatic, established by treaty, it is my 
ce ke a ee ie that a farther adherence 
“ to t letter of the treaty of 1793, while, the 
‘ Nabob Omdut;ul-Omrah has been, and: now 
c is,, perfidiously betraying the spirit and syb- , 
: stance pf the alliance between. him and the 
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“<-@ompany, would be as inconsistent with the 
‘true principles of public faith, as it’would be 
‘obviously incompatible with the preservation 
“ of our jist’ rights and interests. 

‘* Ot these grounds, I have no hesitation in 
recbtinmending to your Lordship the imme- 
‘‘ diate assumption of the civil and military 
‘< Government of the Carnatic, under such 
provisions as your Lordship may be pleased to 
‘authorize for his Highness the Nabob, his 
‘‘ Hiehness’s family, and the principal Officers 
‘ of his’ Government.” 

‘Upon the receipt of this despatch, the Go- 
vernor General resolved to proceed to Fort St. 
George, as soon as the season permitted, for the 
putpose of settling in person an arrangement, 
which should effectually secure the interests of 
the Company in the Carnatic. In consequence 
of this determination, he gave no farther in- 
structions to Lord Clive upon the subject, until 
the month of March 1801; when finding that 
the state of affairs in Oude, combined with 
other circumstances relative to the general Go- 
vernment of India, made it impossible for him 
to‘leave Fort William, he directed Lord Clive 
to-#end Mr. Webbe, the chief executive Offi 
of the: Madras Government, to Bengal, in order 
to‘have the fullest communications with ‘that 
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tions for, the settdement- oft then Garmetiojoand 
several athen important points: mtimatelyo-con- 
nected with that afrangement. Petty , FirBqio ly 
When Mr. Webbe was at Fant::Willibinprto 
which, he had preceeded in consequence of {the 
abere orders, the alarming state af the Niahbotb's 
health induced Lord Clive to addsess:a letter to 
Lerd Wellesley, stating the conduct). whichche 
had resolved to pursue, if the Nabob diedipse- 
viously to his receiving final instructions. wc ° 
im this letter, which is dated the 21stof May 
1801, Lord Clive states, that thougdr the *Go- 
svernar General’s letter of the 26th of: Marth 
ASO, prescribes the line of conduct which:he:is 
tg follaw, if the event apprehended should oc- 
eur-previously.to his receiving farther ‘orders, 
che.¢annet but think that the circumstances 
which have.- occurred: since that: etter was 
wiitten, may.so materially .have altered :the 
‘whele-case minder consideration, as to render it 
prebable,.that any measures. grounded: upan ‘the 
‘Goverage General’s instructions of) that:date, 
weuid.be more likely to defeat than promote 
the. objects which he might contemplate, in 
-sonseqnueace of, the fall information ,thatehe had 
sulsequansiy obtained. » Lord Clive in theisame 
Attter, btated; that ifthe Nabob should disipue- 
.weoualy do the arrival of fucthér mstroctionsphe 
should not, follow, the instructions which hedhad 
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beforenteosived, but assume the civid and milttaty 
Goverhment of the Carnatic, in the name'df the 
Company, until a plan for its Govetnmert 
should: .be/finally arranged. 

+ Lord Wellesley was, at the period senitee 
Ahisi despatch from Lord Clive, in possession of 
every information, and of every opiniof, which 
could guide or influence his judgement on the 
decision of this important and delicate ques- 
tion. 

(A letter had reached him from the President 
of ‘the Board of Control, who fully cotmncided in 
the iconelusions which he had drawn from the 
decuments found in Seringapatam, and in ‘the 
measures which he had declared it was his in- 
tention to adopt; and a despatch from the :Se- 
eret Gommittee of the Court of Directors, dated 
the 4th of December 1800, expressed their ‘entire 
approbation of the resolution, which the Go- 
vesnor General informed them {in a letter dated 
the Oth of June) he had taken, of demanding 
soine more. certain pledges of the fidelity df 
Omdut-ulsOmrah, than the Company then pas- 
sessed. The Secret Committee distinetly statc 
in: this despatch, that many other cirermstatices 
smight, in, their opinion, be urged, ;besidas those 
adduced by Lord Wellesley, ‘to .strerigthor! the 

»doubts, of the Nabob’s fidelity co thes 'fwadn- 
igaeatali principles of ‘his engagerntents with te 
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©ompany: and they’ particularly instance the 
mode in Which he evacuated the Fert 6f Chanid- 
nagerry in 1796, on which they réthark; “# that 
‘* a more decided instance of disaffectibn té the 
“ €dmpany can scarcely be imagineW” | 
In the full possession of the genétal’ ‘senfi! 
ments of his’ superiors in England, and’ with 4n 
improved knowledge of every particular which 
had attetided this important affair, Lord’ ‘Wel- 
lesley sent his final instructions with respect-to 
the measures which were to be pursued ‘by 
Lord Clive. eae 
These instructions, which were dated the'#8tH 
of May, after taking a complete review of the 
whole affair, and showing in the most incontio- 
vertible manner, that his Highness the Nabob 
was reduced by his own conduct to the cordi- 
tion of a public enemy, that he had forfeited 
every claim to the confidence of the Conipany, 
and that it was neither conformable to ‘the ‘dic- 
tates of wisdom or prudence, nor reconcileable 
to justice or policy, to permit him to retain“the 
possession of actual resources, greater thati'wtte 
requisite for the support of the ratik’ winith'’rt 
should be judged proper to perniit him to hoté 
in the Carnatic, directed Lord Clive to stipulate 
with his Hittiness for the complete resignation 
of the’ civil and’ military’ Government of that 
Province, ‘and ‘to’ grant him (upon his agtedine 
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to that.and some other conditions) a stipend. 
net exceeding three, and not under two, lacks 
of pagodas annually ; independent of a provision, 
for the other branches of the family, and for his 
principal Officers, which was to be made from 
the revenyes of the Carnatic. 

Upon this basis Lord Clive was instructed te 
negotiate a treaty with the Nabob; and he was 
authorized, for the purpose of obtaining his 
Highness’s consent to the terms proposed, to 
make him acquainted with the proofs of his 
treachery, which were in the possession of the 
British Gaqvernment. 

Lord Wellesley expressly stated, that. the 
proposition of forming a treaty on this occasion, 
was dictated by a desire to consult the dignity 
of the British Government, and not from any 
disposition to admit the claims of the Nahohs, 
Mahomed Ally Khan and Omdut-ul-Omrah, ta 
either forbearance or generosity ; though, he 
confessed, it would be painful to be compelled 
ta expose the humiliating proofs of the ingrati-, 
tude,and treachery with which these infatuated 
Princes had acted towards that Power, whigh 
had uniformly proved their guardian, and. pro, 
tector, : liom 

In the event of the Nabeb’s refusal of the, 
treaty offered, Lord Clive was directed to asgume 
the Country under a proclamation,..which, ac- 
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dompanied the lette? Uf instrubtionss atid Wisteh: 
fully exhibited the caudées of that meadigd! ag 
mattersdanie'to this extremity: his “Loaishtp 
was itistructed'td pay no attention to diy WSSEiy 
which the -Nabob might desire to‘make £0 ' the! 
Court of Directors, as'it was ‘both isjudicieks 
and ufinecessary’ to listen to such ; taové partied’ 
larly as the Governor General: was tH posstssiGw 
of the sentiments of the Secret Cérmnrittes; 
founded on the discovery of the Nabeb’s fatth- 
less conduct. The admission: of atry-duch ap~ 
peal, the Governor General stated, would» be 
entermg upon a formal trial of the 'Na@veby 
crinrmaltty ; whereas the case was‘ one, whi¢h 
denyanded an immediate exervisé of thd Hghts 
and priviléges, which every Power possesses; bY 
the law of Nations, to secure itsélf against tHe 
proved machinations of a faithless Aly. <'Lérd 
Clive: was, however, directed, ever ‘unded the 
extremity of assuming the civil and ‘siilit 
Government of the Carnatic, to provide fbb 
Nabob’s support in a liberal manner ;'-ai-aNnd 
te ‘make 1 sditable provision for the differetit 
branches of hits family, and the various Orders 
of his ‘State. Site 
At the period when Lord Wellesley’ 5 ‘alhiie 
tibhs! Nearing date the 28th of May, reaclied 
Madras, ‘the state of the Nabob’s‘hedlth was 34 
bad, ‘vas’to prevent Lord Clive’ taking shy 
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immediate; Tagassites; on hein : receipts: ah RE 
his Highasss’s stpalasly. had, atteipestaat heighh 
thatele<s. no hppes of his, recovery intrigues sy tah 
compaangad among.the, diferent branghes.af Dis, 
familys, wihigh disturbed the. trangoilkpy af jis 
pases .and.a body ef men were sgerptly intzo- 
dpser.inseoat, by his brother Hissam yl, }lodk, 
whpawas lovd ian asserting his pretensions. to the, 
sugsenssiern. These circumstances obliged. Lord 
Cleve; to.send a detachment of, the Company's 
trppps,,-to,accupy.the chief entrance aato the 
pelage,.and to preserve order and tranquillity, 
within zit’s,; walls; as also to guard againat, the. 
seizuse of, any treasure, or the dilapidstion, af, 
any <property, belonging to the Nabob; both, of, 
whiche.if, was.shought, would probably ,be at- 
tempted.at the moment,of his death: , 2... 0 4- 
nroeeis ste, was taken with a degiee of delicacy 
an psegaution,. which.perfectly reconciled 3t to 
the ;Nahob,,,.who was fully satisfied, by. the ex- 
planation: made to him by Lord Clive, and by 
the.cenduct.of the troaps, that the object of this 
NEssHTA Wassne more than what-was profgased: 
Tadged its expediency and necessity could only’ 
be arraigned by those, whose sinister views were, 
dgfeated by 3¢s adoption, = st 2 oa 

bolPH the 15th of July, 18Q1,, the, Nahob. ex; 
pied 5, and the dangerous intrigues, whigh had 
been carried on jn his palace, the gtate.of severad 
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companied the lette? of iisstrubtiens; and \aiich: 
fully exhibited the cauées ‘of that meadiged! ag 
matters’ Game'‘to this extremitys his “Lovdstity 
was instructed ‘td pay no attention'to aay WSeeity 
which the Nabob might desire tol#iake <0 the! 
Court of Directors, as it was both idjudicioks 
and ufnecessary' to listen to such ; -morépattiewl 
larly as the Governor General. was i posstssidiy 
of the sentiments of the Secret Cotnrittet, 
founded on the discovery of the Nabeb’s farth- 
less conduct. The admission: of ‘atry such &p- 
peal, the Governor General stated, Woutd* be 
entering upon a formal trial of ‘the “Nebépy 
criminalfty ; whereas the case was‘ one, whith 
demanded an immediate exertisée of thes’ Hphts 
and priviléges, which every Power posstssey;i by 
the law of Nations, to secure itsélf against! tHe 
proved machinations of a faithless Afty: <'Lérd 
Glive was, however, directed, ever undéed the 
extremity of assuming the civil and ‘thilttaty 
Government of the Carnatic, to provide-fét ‘the 
Nabob’s support in a liberal manner; -avid-atb 
te make ‘a suitable provision for the ‘different 
branches of his family, and the various Officers 
of his ‘State. on 

At the period when Lord Wellesley’s instric- 
tivhhs; ‘Bearing date the 28th of May, * reached 
Madras, ‘the state of the Nabob’s hedlth was $d 
bad;'vas-to prevent Lerd Clive’ taking shy 
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DMPA Iates TagasyTEss ON .thein  receip tes: nh RE 
hs Highasag’s.yhelasly shah attained a. heighh 
thafeledt. no hopes of his. recoveryy IBtgNes VFR 
comRen¢ad ampng,the different, branghes.af day 
family, whish disturbed the tranqoillipy of, his 
pxsers.and.a.body of men were seorptly intro- 
dysed..inseoat, by his brother Hissam, ya], Mutk, 
whpavas lovd in asserting his pretensions. to the 
sysepssign. These circumstances obliged, Lord 
Clive, to. send a detachment of the Company's 
trpops,,-to ,accupy the chief entrance iato the 
pelase,.and to preserve order and tranquillity, 
within ,it’s,, walls; as also to guard against, the 
seazuge of, any treasure, or the dilapidution, af 
any property, belonging to the Nabob; bath.of, 
which, if, was theught, would probably be at- 
tempted.at the moment, of his death. es . 
nioeis step was taken with a degiee of delicacy 
and psegaution, which perfectly reconciled at to 
the Nabob,, who was fully satisfied, by the ex- 
planation, made te him by Lord Clive, and bp 
the,conduct.of the troops, that the object of this 
BEASATA,Was noe more than what- was professed; 
Indeed it’s,cxpediency and necessity could only 
be arraigned by those, whose sinister yvaews were, 
defeated by its adoption. ad ob, 

pon the loth of July, 1801, the, Nabob gx5 
pied; and the dangerous intrigues, whigh had 
kepn cared on in his palacg, the state-of several 
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Provinces* under the Government of Fort St. 
George, and a variety of other cogent reagpns, 
forbade (in Lord Clive’s opinion) a moment's 
delay in effecting a settlement of the Country. 
He, in consequence, a few hours after he heard 
of his Highness’s death, deputed Mr. Webbe, 
and Lieut. Colonel Close, to confer with the 
principal Officers of the Court, in order to effect 
an immediate arrancement for the Administra- 
tion of the Carnatic. 

These gentlemen had an immediate confer- 
ence with the two guardians of the young 
Prince Ally Hoosain. But, though their nego- 
tiation was continued several days, and was con- 
ducted with the greatest temper and judgment; 
it entirely failed; and they found themselves 
obliged, after the guardians had formally refused 
their assent to enter into any treaty which was 
grounded on the basis of the civil and military 
Government of the Carnatic being vested in the 
Company, to express their desire to see Ally 
Hoossain, and to receive from him in person the 
final answer to a proposal in which his interests 
were so deeply concerned. 

To their request for this imterview, the Khans 
made many objections, grounded on the alleged 


€ 


* A very serious civil war at this period ees in the south. 
ern Provinces of Fort St. George. . , 
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incapacity and inexperience of the young man; 
but, these being overruled, they were at last 
obliged to give a reluctant consent to the 
meeting. 

On the 19th, Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe 
were introduced to Ally Hoossain, the reputed 
son of the Nabob (a youth of 18 years of age), 
and stated to him, in a summary manner, all that 
had passed with his guardians; adding, that on 
a point, which so materially involved his inte- 
rests, they were naturally desirous of hearing his 
own sentiments and resolution, before they 
terminated a negotiation with which all his 
prospects of elevation must close. The young 
man answered (the guardians being present), 
that he considered the Khans to have been 
appointed by his father for the purpose of 
assisting him with advice; and that the object 
of his councils, and theirs, could never be sepa- 
rated. 

On receiving this answer, Colonel Close and 
Mr. Webbe informed the Khans, that Lord 
Clive had resolved, previously to the adoption 
of final measures on a subject of such import- 
ance, to have a personal interview with Ally 
Hoossain; and that his Lordship would coine 
to the tent of the Officer commanding the troops 
stationed at the palace, for that purpose. This 
proposal was unexpected; and the Khans 

AA 
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endeavoured to evade it, by objections similar to 
those which they had before urged relative to 
the incapacity and inexperience of the young 
man: but finding their arguments of no avail, 
they consented ; and both went to prepare Ally 
Hoossain’s equipage and retinue, The young 
man, taking advantage of their momentary ab- 
sence, whispered, with much apparent anxiety, 
to Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe, that he had 
been deceived by his guardians; and, after this 
communication, he proceeded, withoutattending 
to the Khans, to the tent where it was fixed he 
should have an interview with Lord Clive. 

When the ceremony of his introduction to his 
Lordship was over, Ally Hoossain’s attendants 
(including the guardians) being desired to with- 
draw, Lord Clive, after adverting to the whole 
of the negotiation, which had passed, informed 
him of the serious consequences of any resolu- 
tion he might take; and stated the persoaal 
anxiety which he felt, that Ally Hoossain 
should be clearly apprized of his situation, and 
determine with caution on a point of such im- 
portance to his individual interests and reputa- 
tion, as well as to those of his family, 

Ally Hoossain, without hesitation, declared 
in the most explicit manner, that the confer- 
ences had been conducted by the Khans with- 
eat his participation, and that he much disap- 
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proved of the términation to which they had 
been brought. 

Upon this declaration, it was judged proper 
to recapitulate, in the most distinct manner, 
every part of the transaction; and, after the 
fullest comprehension of the whole subject, the 
young man declared his readiness to enter into 
an artangement grounded upon the basis of the 
Company exercising the civil and military Go- 
vernment of the Carnatic. 

He was very particular as to the secondary 
parts of the arrangement; such as the provision 
for his personal expenses, and the extent of his 
power over the treasure of the late Nabob, 
which he evidently considered to be large. 

This conference, which was frequently inter- 
rupted by the importunity of Nejeeb Khan, ter- 
minated by the young man’s desiring, that a 
treaty should be made out, resting upon a basis 
which vested the entire civil and military Go- 
vernment of the Carnatic in the Honourable 
Company; which, he said, a conviction that it 
was for his benefit, and that of his family, 
would lead him to execute with, or without, 
the consent of his guardians. 

‘On the 20th, Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe 
again went to the palace, where they were met 
by the two Khans and Ally Heossain. The 
jatter began the conference, by retracting every 
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thing which he said to Lord Clive at the pri- 
vate interview, and declaring his fixed resolution 
to abide by the opinion of his guardians. 

This extraordinary change was supposed, at 
first, to have proceeded from fear; and an ad- 
journment to the tent, to meet Lord Ctive, was 
proposed, and carried into execution.’ On their 
arrival there, the young man’s attendants and 
guardians were dismissed, and he was left in 
private with his Lordship. He there repeated, 
in the most firm tone, his resolution to abide by 
the advice of the Khans, and his unatterable 
determination to accept of no engagement, 
which had for it’s basis the cession of the civil 
and military Government of the Carnatic. He 
“had spoken the day before, he said, under the 
impression of the moment; but he had since 
recéived fall information, and he now acted 
agreeably to his own sentiments, and to those 
of the whole family, who had been convened for 
the purpose of assisting his judgment. He was 
fully convinced, he added, of the risks he 
encountered, having received communications, 
the truth of which he could not doubt, respect- 
mg the Governor General’s orders. But he was 
prépared to meet every danger, rather than sub- 
scribe to the conditions proposed. 

No argument was left untried by Lord Clive, 
which could persuade or. convince this young 
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Prince that he was misled to his ruin, and that 
his prosperity depended upon a compliance with 
the demands of the Company’s Government. 
It was in vain that his Lordship pointed out, 
in the most clear manner, the situation in which 
he stood; the motives which influenced his ad- 
herents in persuading him to a course incom- 
patible with his trye interests; and the certain 
distress into which he must inevitably bring 
himself, and all those dependent upon him, by 
a perseverance in his refusal of the terms pro- 
posed. 

Ally Hoossain remained unmoved; and Lord 
Clive was at length reluctantly obliged to inform 
him, that he had forfeited all claim to considera- 
tion, and must await the extreme measures, 
which his conduct had rendered unavoidable. 

All hopes of concluding a treaty with the 
reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah were now at 
an end; that young Prince had, in the most 
deliberate manner, terminated a negotiation, 
which had been conducted throughout with a 
degree of temper and moderation, that reflected 
the highest credit upon those to whom it was 
intrusted ; and which had been marked, at it’s 
most important stages, by the extreme of kind- 
ness and humanity, on the part of Lord Clive; 
by -refusing his assent to any engagement 
founded upon the principles, which had been 
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stated, from the first, as indispensable ; viz. 
‘The Company being vested with the ¢ivil 
‘* and military Government of the Carnatic.” 

The situation of the territories under Fort St. 
George (part of which were in rebellion) was 
unfavourable to any measure, however grounded 
on justice, that excluded the family of Maho- 
med Ally Khan altogether from the dignity of 
Nabob; and the Governor therefore resolved 
en raising Azeem u Dowlah to the Musnud. 

The right of this Prince to the succession (if 
all right had not been forfeited) was perhaps 
stronger than that of the reputed son of Omdut- 
ul-Omrah. But this was not investigated; the 
act being declared one of expediency and grace, 
not of right or of justice. His claims were 
only to be considered of consequence, as they 
served to reconcile the great body of the Ma- 
homedan inhabitants of the English territories, 
and the Mahomedan Rulers of neighbouring 
States, to the measure. 

When Lord Clive adopted this resolution, he 
deputed Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe to nego- 
tiate, with the Prince Azeem u Dowlah, a treaty 
founded on the same basis as that which they 
had been directed to propose to Ally Hoossain. 
Difficulties of a serious nature occurred, as to 
their seeing this Prince, for he was kept in a 
most rigorous confinement; and it was feared, 
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that, should any idea be entertained of his 
intended elevation, it might prove dangerous 
to his life. The difficulties, however, were re- 
moved by an occurrence, which evinced a con- 
tempt for the Company’s authority, that required 
immediate check and interference. The guard- 
ians of Ally Hoossain, impatient of the delays 
which had occurred, privately placed that 
Prince upon the Musnud; and it was reparted 
to Lord Clive, that they proposed performing 
that ceremony publicly next day. As there was 
no calculating the confusion which such a pro- 
ceeding might occasion, his Lordship gave im- 
mediate orders for the Company’s troops to take 
possession of the whole palace, and to remove 
all the Nabob’s guards. 

One effect of this measure, was to bring 
Azeem u Dowlah under the protection of the 
English troops; and on the 23d and 24th he 
had interviews with Colonel Close, and Mr. 
Webbe, at which he settled with those gentle- 
men the basis of a treaty, which was finally 
concluded on the 25th of July : and on the 26th 
this Prince was introduced to Lord Clive, and 
conducted to the palace of Ameer Bagh, the 
former residence of his father. 

In the course of the interview, which Azeem 
u Dowlah had with Colonel Close and Mr. 
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Webbe, a good deal of discussion took place on 
the subordinate articles of the treaty; and the 
Prince showed, on this occasion, that he was 
neither deficient in quickness nor good sense; 
and that he was fully equal, as far as depended 
on personal qualifications, to the support of the 
rank to which he had been elevated, 

This treaty, which vested the whole civil and 
military Government of the Carnatic in the 
Company, provided for the Nabob’s enjoyment 
of a clear revenue of from two to three lacks 
of pagodas annually,* unencumbered by any 
charge ; and also for the liberal support of all 
the different branches of the family of Maho- 
med Ally Khan. It also settled for a gradual 
liquidation of such, as were deemed just, of 
those large debts, with which a long system of 
usury, extravagance, and oppression, had en- 
cumbered the revenues of the Carnatic; and 
which was rapidly involving this Country in 
ruin. 

Lord Wellesley left India on the 20th of 
August 1805, soon after the Marquis Corn- 


* The sum fixed for the support of the Nabob was one fifth 
of the revenues of the Carnatic: and the Company agreed that 
he should, under all circumstances, receive, in advance of the 
fifth to which he was entitled, twelve thousand pagodas per 
month for his personal expenses. 
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wallis, who had been appointed to succeed him, 
had reached Fort William. I shall conclude 
the narrative which I have given of this Noble- 
man’s Administration with some general obser- 
vations upon the leading political measures 
which he adopted, the impressions they made, 
and the general result of his Government to the 
British interests in India. 

- The state of India, at the period of Lord 
Wellesley’s arrival, compelled him (as has been 
before shown) to the immediate employment of 
all the resources of the great Empire committed 
to his charge. The restoration of the alliance 
with the Nizam, and the complete destruction 
of the fermidable French party at his Court, 
were objects, the necessity as well as policy of 
which have never been.denied. Their accom- 
plishment was necessary, not only to enable us 
to engage in a war, which we could not avert, 
with Tippoo Sultaun; but to crush a rising dan- 
ger of perhaps the most serious magnitude that 
ever threatened our dominions in India. 

The most serious alarm had arisen in England 
respecting the intentions which the French 
were supposed at this period to cherish against 
our Eastern possessions; and the connexion of 
their efforts in India with their invasion of 
Egypt, was doubted by none. Buonaparte’s 
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letter to Tippoo Sultaun* was of itself concha- 
sive evidence on this point; and it was evident 
that the French had, at the commencement of 
Lord Wellesley’s Administration, those mezns,’ 
which were of all others the best calculated ‘to 
give success to the designs which they were 
known to cherish against the British Govern- 
ment. Their influence at the Court of Tippoo 
was decided. His union with them was 
grounded upon a congenial feeling of hatred to 
the English name. At the Court of Scindiah, 
who was still more powerful than the Sultaun, 
the French had more than influence: they had 
power. They had founded an Empire of their 


* This letter, which was dated Head Quarters at Cairo the 
7th of Pluviose, and 7th year of the Republic, was as follows : 
“ You have already been informed of my arrival on the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable and invincible 
army, full of the desire of releasing and relieving you from 
the iron yoke of England. 

“ Teagerly embrace this opportunity of testifying to you the 
desire I have of being informed by you, by the way of Muscat 
and Mocha, as to your political situation, 

“ T could even wish you could send some intelligent person 
to Suez or Cairo, possessing your confidence, with whom I 
may confer. May the Almighty increase your power, and 
destroy yotir enemies ! | 
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‘“« BUOQNAPARTE.” 
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own within the dominions of that Prince. The 
whole of Hindoostan, from the River Sultege 
to the borders of the unsettled Country of the 
Vizier of Oude, was in possession of an army of 
nearly forty thousand infantry, with an 1m- 
mense train of artillery, and every military 
resource ; commanded by a body of about three 
hundred European Officers, of which not more 
than forty were British subjects; and these 
(who were for the most part in subordinate sta-+ 
tions), it was the evident object of their French 
superiors to disgust, that they might make way 
for others on whom they could better depend, 
when that crisis, which they always contem- 
plated, arrived. 

At Hyderabad the power of the French was 
considerable, as they had an army of fourteen 
thousand disciplined troops, with a large and 
well-appointed train of cannon at their devo- 
tion; but their influence had not yet conquered 
that of the English at the Court of the Nizam. 
That Prince had too just a dread of Tippoo Sul- 
taun and the Mahrattas, to listen readily to 
councils which were calculated to involve him 
with the only State that had the power of pro- 
tecting him from such enemies: and, though he 
was too wise to resign those means of defence, 
to which the neutral policy of the British Go- 
vernment had compelled him to resort, without 
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an adequate security against danger, the did 
not hesitate to make every sacrifice: which 
was required of him, the moment he received 
a decided pledge of protection against the Mah- 
rattas. It must here be recollected, that 1t was 
impossible for Lord Wellesley either to enpage 
in that war with Tippoo, which was then 
inevitable, or to expel the French from::the 
Deckan (which was an act of equal, if ‘not 
greater necessity), without agreeing to give the 
Nizam that promise of protection agaist ‘the 
future unprovoked aggressions of the Mahrattas, 
which he had constantly solicited from the first 
hour of his intimate alliance with the Enghsh 
in 1788, and which Lord Cornwallis had only 
declined on the ground, that such a measure 
would be offensive to the Mahrattas, who were 
at that moment as cordial in their alliance with 
the English Government against Tippoo, as'the 
Nizam was. ‘The consideration, which had 
chiefly influenced Lord Cornwallis’s determi- 
nation, no longer existed; the power of the 
Poonah State, with whom the triple alliance 
had been formed, was almost extinct; and-it’s 
resources were at the direction of a Chief (Donlut 
Row Scindiah), who was more likely to:jein in 
a combination against the British Government, 
than to aid it to repel the attack,:or frustrate 
the plans, of it’s enemies. Es 
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-Under such circumstances, Lord Wellesley 
could not have rejected the just demand of the 
Nizam, without incurring the most serious dan- 
gers; and, indeed, exposing the Empire under 
his charge to all the consequences of meeting, 
without Allies, a war with Tippoo Sultaun, and 
a combination of all the means which France 
could bring in aid of that attack upon our 
power. He was compelled, therefore, by atten- 
tion to the safety of the British territories, to 
conclude the treaty of Hyderabad. This mea- 
sure gave rise to a series of events, which com- 
pletely changed the condition of the British 
Government in India. It’s first consequence, 
was the overthrow of Tippoo Sultaun, and the 
establishment of the Government of Mysore ; 
and it’s second, was to effect such a complete 
alteration of our political relations with the 
Mahratta States, that it was early evident we 
must either retract the engagement which we 
had formed, and abandon the territories we had 
acquired ; or endeavour, by negotiation, to make 
the principal Mahratta Chiefs modify their po- 
licy, and habits of rule, to the altered situation 
of the political state of the Peninsula. 

The Mahrattas, it is true, had, from the period 
of the conclusion of the treaty of Salbhye, re- 
spected our territories, and those of the Allies 
which we were bound to protect; but these, it 
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is to be observed, had before only jomed theirs 
in one quarter, that of Oude; and, from the 
date of the treaty of Salbhye, both Madhajee 
Scindiah, and his successor Doulut Row, had 
been“ too intently fixed upon consolidating a 
power in Hindoostan, which would make them 
masters of the Mahratta Empire, to think of 
offending the British Government by any pre- 
datory attack upon the territories of it’s AHy, 
the Vizier of Oude. But the causes of this for- 
bearance were hourly generating a more serious 
evil to the British power: and that neutrality, 
which we thought recompensed by this tempo® 
rary exemption from attack, left us, in it’s re- 
sult, exposed to a more imminent danger than 
the British arms in India have ever had to 
encounter. 

In other quarters of India our territories 
were remote from those of the Mahrattas. 
We had interposed the Countries of the Nizam, 
and those of Tippoo Sultaun, between us and 
those freebooters. But, when a course of policy, 
the expediency, justice and necessity of which 
have never been questioned, led us to form an 
intimate alliance with the Nizam, by which we 
became bound to defend his territories a8' we 
would our own; when a Government was esta- 
blished in Mysore under our immediate guaran- 
tee and protection; we, of course, virtually ‘suc- 
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eeeded to all'the local and political relations 
which subsisted between the Mahrattas and 
those States. 

The previous history of these Countries will 
show, that a year had hardly ever passed with- 
out some dispute arising between them and the 
Mahrattas; and, as the causes of such quarrels 
were interwoven in the system of the Mahratta 
Government, we could only hope for exemption 
from the constant disputes and wars with which 
we were threatened, by the adoption of one of 
the courses which I have before stated. The 

« first.was: to retract our pledged faith to the 
Nizam and the Government of Mysore, and to 
abandon our conquests. The second: to endea- 
vour to effect, by negotiation, a change in the 
constitution of the Mahratta Government, and 
to render that more favourable to the mainte- 
nance of the general peace and tranquillity. 

To adopt the first of those measures would 
have been as disgraceful as it was ruinous; and 
it could not, therefore, under any modifications, 
have been attempted. The second, was the 
safest, as well as the most moderate course: and 
the divided state of the Mahratta Empire gave 
some reason to hope, that it might be aceom- 
plished without the extreme of war. But as 
that, at an early period of our negotiations, ap- 
peared almost unavoidable; and as it was evident 
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nothing but their fears could prevent,the Mah- 
ratta Chiefs from immediately commencing hos- 
tilities, 1t seemed wise ta seize every political 
advantage, which was likely either. te add to 
their motives for avoiding a contest, or to jn- 
crease our means of making that successful, if it 
became inevitable. These were the grounds af 
our negotiations with the Court of Poonah: 
without an alliance with which, it was evident, 
frem the state of India at the moment, we cquid 
not maintain oyr engagements with the Court 
of Hyderabad or the Rajah of Mysore; unless 
we. had resolved on assembling an army on the 
frontier, to secure the system of neutrality, 
which we had adopted, being respected: and as 
we could place no reliance on their faith, this 
expensive precaution against the designs of the 
Mahrattas must have been repeated whenevcr 
the armies of that Nation were in the field; or, 
in other words, every year. We should, in 
short, have had to preserve an armed neutrality 
when the Mahratta Chiefs were contendjng 
with each other, and to have made.still greater 
preparations against danger, when those conten- 
tions were ended, either hy their union,” .ar by 
the establishment of the paramaunt poser, of 


* Their attack of the Nizam, in 1795, ‘affords « rétiarkablé 
instance of ttieir: uniting, when an object of plakder was fa 
yrew. P 
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gtre Chieftaity.”” Our finances’ mast ‘have’ stirk 
under this riitious system; and we could have 
induigtd no hopes of it’s termination, as-btir 
views and those of the Malirattas Were irrecdtis 
cileable. They desired power, for no objéct but 
that of extending their depredatiéns : we; ‘for 
that ‘of ninititaining tranquillity. Undet suth 
circiirhstances, it appeared alike indispensable 
for the safety of our own territories, and thost 
of our Alfies, to conclude an alliance with the 
Paishwah, which should not only secure hiin int 
the enjoyment of his hereditary possessions, but 
give him an interest in the preservation of the 
peace of the Deckan. ° 

* From these observations it will appear, that 
Lord Wellesley was more governed by consi- 
derations of necessity than of choice, in his 
anxious pursuit of an alliance with the Court of 
Poonah. It was a desire to avoid, not to pro- 
voke war, which stimulated him to the efforts 
whith he made. His policy in this instance, as 
m all others, was directed to the permanent se- 
curity of the State he ruled ; and though‘ most 
stlicitous' for an amicable termination of the 
afferent negotiations which that course léd 
Afm:into, he accounted no measure worthy -of 
his adaption, which obtained a temporary ex- 
emption from danger, at any hazard to the fame 
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or future ne <af the-British. Ceremy 
ment. i ee ae 

‘The ultimate success, in forming‘a defénsive 
alliance -with the Paishwah, aiid the glorious 
termination of the war with the Maliratta 
Chiefs, have been already related. - The actual 
result.of those events soon ‘refuted: all those 
prognostications, which men, who took':a 
limited or prejudiced view of this great 
question, had hazarded respecting it’s eorse- 
quences: and Lord Wellesley had the gratifica- 
tion to see, before he left India, almost every 
hope which he had formed, from the wtse and 
enlarged measures that he had adopted, com- 
pletely accomplished. | 

To show this in a more clear point of view, 
it will be necessary to glance at the actual state 
of India at the period of his departure. 

The designs of the French against the British 
Government, as far as those depended upor the 
great aid which that Nation might have ex- 
pected from it’s subjects in India,* were com- 


*,The nature and extent of these designs are now generally 
understood. ‘The quality and numbers of the military staff sent 
to Pondicherry with General De Caen, was of itself conclusive 
as to the hopes which the French Government entertained froth 
adding to the strength and efficiency of this means of attacking 
our power. 
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pletely frastrated. The old and venerable Em- 
peror of Dehli, who had been in the hands of 
the Mahrattas, and latterly of the French party 
established in Hindoostan, was relieved from all 
hits distfess, and enjoyed, under the pregection 
of the British Government, an affluent repose. 

‘+ Secunder Jah,* the Sonbahdar of the Deckan, 
wlro had succeeded his father in the year 18063, 
was completely confirmed in his alliance with 
the Company; and maintained permanently, 
within his territories, a subsidiary force of one 
repiment of Europeans, two corps of native 
cavalry, six battalions of Sepoys, and a propor- 
tionate train of artillery; and the expense of 
this large field force was defrayed by a territo- 
rial cession, which consisted of Provinces that 
had been conquered from Tippoo and ceded to 
this Prince; whose revenues had, subsequently 
to the last treaty, received a considerable ac- 
cession, from the conquest of Berar, and the 





* The British Resident at Hlyderabad was directed to give 
this Prince, who was the eldest son of the Nizam, the full and 
unconditional support of the British Government. Secunder 
Jah, in gratitude for this aid, made a cession of an annual tri- 
bute of seven lacks of rupees, which the Company have long 
paid the Soubahdar of the Deckan for the Northern Circars. 
This cession was not received by Lord Wellesley, who con- 
sidered it at variance with those principles of disinterested 
policy on which it had been resolved to support Secundér Jah 
in his succession to the throne of his father. 
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cession to him of the share‘held by the on 
Berar in that rich Province. 

The complete reduction of the Mahratta 

Chiefs,—Scindiah, Ragojee Bhonslah, and 
Holkag—had freed the Soubahdar of the 
Deckah from every alarm respecting ‘his future 
safety; and had given to his subjects a tran- 
quillity, which they had never béfore en- 
joyed. 
' The Government of Tippoo Sultaun ‘was 
annihilated ; and the family of the ‘former 
Rajahs of Mysore were raised, by ‘the magna- 
nimity of the British Government, to that 
throne, of which they had been thirty-eight 
‘years deprived by the usurpation of Hyder 
Ally Khan and his son. The considerations 
which led Lord Wellesley to make this arrange- 
ment, have been noticed; but it will be useful 
to say a few words on it’s operation. 

The general theory of this Government is, 
that of a Prince exercising an independent au- 
thority over his own Country, and maititaining 
sufficient force to preserve it’s internal quiet, 
and to contribute eventually to the aid of an 
Ally, which charges itself with the deferree of 
his territories from all foreign attack; and 
which, to enable it to fulfil this stipulation, has 
a large body of subsidized troops stationed 
within his territories, and ts vested with the 
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sole and exclusive conduct of all foreign re- 
lations. 

“The success of reducing this theory into 
practice, would evidently depend upon the care 
and wisdom with which the connexion was 
watched in it’s infancy ; and this point received, 
as it merited, all Lord Wellesley’s attention. 
The example of the Courts of Lucknow, of 
Chepauk,* and Tanjore, furnished an ample 
chart. to show the rocks which-were ta be 
avoided on this occasion: and, though the origin 
of our connexion with Mysore differed widely 
from that which we had formed with those 
Princes; as our task with the former was esta- 
blishment, with the latter reform; there was 
still cause to fear, that, if the greatest caution 
was not used, the young Rajah of Mysore, and 
his Ministers, would soon fall into a course of 
intrigue and corruption, which would bring ruin 
on his Country and it’s inhabitants, and conse- 
quently defeat all those objects which had been 
expected from the establishment of this Go- 
-vernment. 

There appeared another obstacle of still 
greater magnitude to the happy operation of 
this arrangement. The State of Mysore was so 
really dependent upon the British Government, 
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* Nabobs of the Carnatic. 
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that it appeared difficult, 1f not tmpossible, con- 
sistently with the check which it was‘necessary 
to maintain over it’s Councils, to raise those; by 
whom it was ruled, into that estimation and 
rank, with themselves and others, ‘which was 
necessary to enable them to perform the im- 
portant functions with which they were trusted. 
This condition of the young State required, that 
the first public Officers of the Power by whom 
it had been created, should, while they exer- 
cised a firm but delicate, and, as far as possible, 
unseen control, make it their particular duty to 
support, in the most public and decided manner, 
it’s power; and to raise, by every effort, ifs 
consequence and reputation, as an efficient and 
separate State. 

The early and successful accomplishment of 
all the objects, which the establishment of this 
Government was meant to effect, ‘ is,” (as 
Major Wilkes observes, in his clear and able Re- 
port on the affairs of Mysore,) “ next to those 
‘‘ measures of a general nature, which directed 
“ the great arrangements of that period, ‘to be 
‘‘ attributed to the energy, the talents; and 
“ cordial co-operation, of the uncommor men;* 


* The name of the able writer of this Report must ever oc- 
cupy a distinguished place among those, who have contributed, 


by theirfJntegrity and talents, to the happy opération of this 
great arrangement. 
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‘‘ who were selected for the execution of the 
* civil and military duties; and to the fortu- 
“* nate choice of a Dewan,* who, to a mind of 
‘“ singular vigour, added an extensive acquaint- 
‘‘ ance with the resources of the Country, and 
‘‘ an intimate knowledge of characters; and 
““ was thus capable of collecting and combining, 
‘at once, all that had been useful in the esta- 
‘“* blishment of the late Government.” 

Qur relations with the Government of 
Mysore, though admirable, are of that delicate 
texture, which must make them require con- 
Stant attention. ‘The smallest departure from 
any of those fundamental principles upon which 
they are grounded, will infallibly lead to their 
ultimate dissolution: but, while those are re- 
spected, this connexion will form the bulwark 
of our strength in the south of India; and it 
may, in the course of events, be a consideration 
of policy to increase, instead of diminishing, 
the wealth and limits of a State, which, while it 
affords us resources fully equal to the same ex- 
tent of our own dominions, is exempt from 
some of the objections of rule to which those 
are subject; and particularly to that popular, 
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* Poorneah, a Brahmin, who was Minister of finance under 
Tippoo Sultaun, and was selected by Lord Wellesley as the 
fittest person to fill the office of Prime Minister to the young 
Rajah of Mysore. 
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and, to a certain degree, true one, of not giving 
sufficient employment to the different elasses . 
of military inhabitants. Dae 
Superficial observers have been too ,ready: te : 
compare our connexion with Mysore, to that 
with the Nabob of Arcot, the Vizier of Oude, 
and the Rajah of Tanjore; and to conclude on . 
general, but erroneous principles, that it would 
soon run it’s course; as it carried, like them, » 
the seeds of it’s own destruction, and ,was (from 
it’s very nature) at variance with duratien., 
But a very little reflection will show the radicak 
difference, which subsists in those connexions. 
Our relations with the Nabob of Arcot, the 
Vizier of Oude, and the Rajah of Tanjore, were 
gradual jn their formation ; and they were, from 
their origin, marked by intrigue and corruption. 
The revenues of those States were anticipated 
by usurious loans; and individuals (often high 
in rank in the English Government) benefited 
too largely by this usage, to attend to those_dic- 
tates of public virtue, which must, if they had 
been attended to, have taught them, that sucha 
system must not only prevent the State by 
which it was followed from ever being an wse- . 
ful Ally, but accelerate it’s destruction. And 
when at last this obvious result was forced upon 
our observation, it was too late for remedy.; 
the deep-rooted evil could not be eradicated i. - 
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and ‘the Governments above mentioned have, 
from the occurrence of different ‘emergencies, 
naturally sunk into that condition of compléte 
dependence on the British Government, in 
which (considering the vitious principles of 
their constitution) they could alone be allowed 
to exist. ° 

it is also of importance to remark, that these 
Governments have, from the causes stated, pro- 
gressively declined in power and splendour from 
the period of their connexion with the English: 
and though there can be little doubt but they 
would, # that connexion had not been formed, 
have long ago been subdued by their powerful 
neighbours, the probability of that event has in 
all: likelihood seldom centered their imagination. 
It was indeed natural, that the minds of the 
Nabobs of Arcot, the Viziers of Oude, and 
Rajahs of Tanjore, and their dependents, should 
have dwelt chiefly upon their past glory; and 
the sentrments they have entertained of the 
English Government have been such, as ‘were 
likely to arise from a comparison of that, with 
their actual condition; and a conviction 4s 
strong, as it was erroneous, that the great 
reverse was solely produced by their connexion 
with that State. 

The Mysore Government presents a perfect 
contrast to this picture. It has been created 
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by the generosity of the, British. Gowernment; 
and that weight of original obligation. must leng 
opérate, and attach* it to the State,to which it 
owes it's existence. It must also give pppur 
lajity, and the appearance, as well as the reality, 
of justice to that right, which the English Go- 
vernment has acquired (and which 1s sanctioned 
by the form of treaty), of exercising a liberal 
contral over the Administration of the affairs of 
Mysore; and of directing, in a general way, the 
disposal of it’s revenue, the organization of it’s 
army, and the employment of it’s resqurces. 
Hitherto that right has been exercised in a 
manner, that has added to the wealth, popula- 
tion and prosperity, of Mysore. The attach- 
ment of that State has been tried, and it has 
exceeded expectation. Throughout the whole 
of the Mahratta war, no part of the Company’s 
territories, of the same extent, afforded such 
resources in men, money and grain, as Mysore: 
and these were supplied with a valuntary and 
forward zeal, which stamped practically,,.and 


* During the late mutiny at Vellore, though the name of 
the family of Tippoo Sultaun was the watchword, of revolt, not 
a man in the army of Mysore (upwards of 40,000 in number), 
not an inhabitant of that country, was convicted of either mu- 
tiny or treason :—a proof (beyond all opinion) of the vigilance, 
vigour, and excellence of the existing Government, as welt as of 
the general attachment of it’s subjects. bw 4 
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therefore incontrovertibly, the happy operation 
of ‘the alliance.’ 

This Government has, no doubt, it’s defects’ 
but it is as good, I believe, as it is possible 
for a native Government to be: and it is, as far 
as we are yet concerned with it’s Admifnis- 
tration, pure. There have hitherto been no 
intrigues at- the Rajah’s Court, no clashing of 
atithorities, no corruption, no usurious loaris; 
aml consequently no anticipation of revénue, 
that frurtful source of ruin and oppression. 

Thesé are the great and radical points on 
which this connexion differs from those we 
have formed with the Nabob of Arcot, the 
Vizier of Oude, the Rajah of Tanjore, and many 
of the inferior States in India. And, if we have 
wisdom and courage to defend those principles 
of purity from every attack, we may promise our- 
selves a continued source of improving strength 
from our alliance with Mysore. It is, however, 
the misfortune of this connexion (as I before 
stated), that it’s nature, though excellent, is so 
delicate, that 1t is perhaps more liable to injury 
from inattention, or from a cessation of active 
and spirited support, than it is from a bold and 
unblushing attack. The Mysore State is, in 
fact, se actually dependent upon us, and that 
dependence is so marked by the number of 
British troops stationed in it’s territories, that 
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nothing but the English: Government:; being 
constantly alive to the charaeter-and value:.of 
the connexion, can keep it m that state of 
elevation and respectability, which appear to be 
absolutely hecessary for it’s existence. + 1 

As the revenues of Mysore’ have greatly: m- 
creased, from 1t’s ameliorated system’of manukge- 
ment, and the mternal tranquillity whieh it 
has enjoyed ; that State has had, after the’ pay- 
ment'of the Company’s subsidy, and ofats own 
civil and military establishments, a constderable 
‘surplus revenue; part of which has ‘been’ an- 
‘nttally employed in great and useful works. 
Fr’s catals, public roads, and bridges, already 
‘giitpass those of any Province in India; and 
vill Gf the same active spirit of improvement 
continues) soon rival those of the most civilized 
parts of Europe. 

Such was the change which Lord Wellesley, 
on his departure for England, had to contem- 
plate in a Country, which, when he arrived in 
India, was in possession of a tyrant,’ who ‘had 
no object but that of collecting means td: anni- 
hilate the British power in India. PEAS z 

The authority of the Company hdd, as’'I have 
before stated, been completely mtrodaced into 
the Carnatic; and that fine Country, no longer 
a prey to a system of usury and oppression, was 
rising rapidly imto prosperity: «Evén throse, 
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who questioned the justice of the arrangement 
with: the Nabob, could not deny the great ame- 
lioratzon of the condition of the inhabitants 
and the Country. 

The conquest of Cuttack had connected: the 

territories of Madrasand Bengal; and, combined 
with the important cessions we had befoxre ob- 
tainedim Guzerat, Malabar, and Canara, gave 
the Gompany the possession of almost the whole 
line of sea-coast, from the mouths of the Ganges 
te.:those of the Indus. 
... Thessubordinate Government of Bombay had 
obtained, during the Administration of Lord 
Wellesley, a great and essential addition to its 
resources, by the territories in Guzerat ceded 
by the Paishwah and Scindiah, and by the 
Guickwar, with whom the Government of 
Bombay, acting under that nobleman’s orders, 
had formed a subsidiary alliance: and this im- 
portant Presidency had become, from this ae- 
quisition, more equal to answer those calls, 
which it appeared likely, from the state of 
Europe, might be eventually made on it’s mili- 
tary resources. 

The. Paishwah, whose natural weakness of 
_qharacter had led him to hesitate at entering 
into.a defensive treaty with the British Goverp- 
qment;,.had proved a most faithful and ugefml 
Ally. Early sensible of the advantages. whieh 
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the connexion brought to him and this subjeeta, 
he endeavoured, by every means. within his 
power, to evince his fidelity to the engagements 
that he had formed: and his territories, which 
had- been, from the day of his accession till 
that on, which the treaty of Bassein was con- 
cluded, annually wasted by his rebellious Feur 
datories, had enjoyed from that date uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. The subsidiary..corps, in 
the territories of this Prince,- was stationed forty 
miles to the northward of Poonah; and formed, 
with the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, a com- 
plete chain of defence against any posstle 
attack, which could be made; and not only 
covered the frontiers of the Paishwah and Ni- 
gam, and secured the internal tranquillity of the 
Countries of these Princes; but gave permanent 
security and peace to all the soythern parts of 
the Peninsula. 

- The power of Doulut Row Scindiah had been 
completely reduced ; and at the period of Lord 
Wellesley’s departure, though that Prinee con- 
tinued discontented at the alienation of Gohud 
and Gwalier, which he continued to hope he 
might regain through the liberality of that 
State by which he had been vanquished, he was 
nowise inclined to a renewal of hostilities. He 
had, indeed, shown a decided aversion to the 
violent councils of his Minister and father-in- 
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law; Surjee Row Gautka, who had endeavoured, 
by every means, to involve him with the British 
Goverhmetit; and, among others, had recourse 
to the disgraceful and cowardly expedient, of 
attacking the escort, and plundering the bag- 
gage, of the acting British Resident with Sein- 
diah’s ‘camp. 

Jeswunt: Row Holkar was at this period re- 
duced from the condition, which he had once 
énjoyed, of a Chief at the head of a State with 
regular resources, to that of a freebooter com- 
manding a body of dispirited troops, who had 
nothing but plunder to depend upon; but whom, 
it was evident, he never could again persuade to 
meet the British armies in the field, or indeed to 
trust themselves within fifty miles of an English 
force.” 

In the quarter of Hindoostan, all those great 
prospects, which Lord Wellesley had contem- 
plated at the commencement of the war, had 
been completely realized. The French party 
had been annihilated, the Mahrattas expelled, 
the British Government established over the 
whole of the Duab, and along the right banks 
of the Jumnah; and a line of petty States, from 


* The last campaign this Chief made, was literally a rapid fight 
before the British troops, from the day he entered their territo- 
ries to the westward of Dehli, to that of his arrival at Amrutsir, 
fa the Puttjaub, where he concluded a treaty with Lord Lake. 
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the mountains of Cumaoun to Bundlecund, un- 
der the protection of the British Government, 
were established, as a barrier between it’s most 
fruitful Provinces and the future predatory en- 
croachments of the Mahrattas. The rich Pro- 
vince of Bundlecund was subdued, and occupied 
by British troops; and the Countries ceded by 
the Vizier in 1801, were completely settled, and 
greatly improved in revenue; while that Prince 
was not only reconciled, but happy, under a 
change, which left him undisturbed, and in per- 
fect security to pursuc his favourite pleasures, 
and to amass treasure. 

It would be endless to attempt to take a 
view of the mincr arrangements of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s Government: it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that they were all made in the same spirit 
of:radical’and substantial improvement, as those 
which have been described; and were all equally 
attended with permanent benefit to the public 
interests. The general result of his Adminis- 
tration changed the face of India: and a course 
of events, as extraordinary as they were 1m- 
portant, gave an entire new character to the 
British power in that quarter of the globe; 
which, at the close of this nobleman’s Govern- 
ment, was completely paramount to that of all 
the States in India; and at liberty to choose, as 
its wisdom should direct, that course of policy 
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tion of his spirit was infused into every agent 
whom he employed: his authority was as fully 
.vecognised in the remotest parts of British India, 
as int Fort William; all sought his praise; all 
dreaded his censure: his confidence in those he 
employed was unlimited; and they were urged 
to exertion by every motive that can stimulate 
a good or proud mind to action. He was as 
eager to applaud, as he was reluctant to con- 
demn, those whom he believed conscientious in 
the discharge of their public duty. It was the 
habit of his mind to be slow in council, -but. 
rapid in action; and he expected the greatest 
efforts from those he employed in the execution 
of his measures, whom he always relieved from 
every species of vexatious counteraction and 
delay, which could arise from the untimely in- 
trusion of official forms, or the unreasonable 
pretensions of lesser authorities. It was, in- 
deed, with him a principle, to clothe them with 
all the power they could require, to effect those 
objects Which they were instructed to attain ; 
and though there can be no doubt of the great 
and extraordinary merit of the distinguished 
Officers, who commanded the British armies 
during his Administration, it is to that liberal 
confidence, which gave them all the impression 
of the fullest power, and the most complete 
scope for the exercise of their judgment, that 
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their unparalleled success is chiefly to be 
ascribed. 

It could not be a matter of surprise to thogg, 
the least acquainted with the clashing of opi- 
nions that prevailed in England with regard to 
the Government of British India, and knew the 
various interests which are affected by the 
changes in that Country, to find that a strong 
and violent prejudice had been excited against 
Lord Wellesley; and that numbers were for 
a moment led, by partial and distorted state- 
ments of his Administration, to conceive that 
it had been as ruinous, as it was in fact glorious, 
to the British Government. Truth has already 
obtained a victory ; and that nobleman now en- 
joys, in the just admiration of his Country, the 
highest reward that can attend eminent public 
service. 
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‘Tue nature of the public feeling in England has 
been noticed in the last Chapter. Much alarm 
was excited by an indistinct and exaggerated 
apprehension of the evils, which it was imagined 
would result from the system of policy pursued 
by Lord Wellesley, and the ruinous wars in 
which the Government of India was thought to 
be involved. This feeling was rendered more 
general and popular among all persons in Eng- 
land, connected with the Company, from the 
increase of the Indian debt; the interest of 
which, combined with the want of sales for 
their accumulated investments, threatened that 
body with immediate distress, which many were 
desirous of exclusively ascribing to the political 
measures of the Governor General of India; 
and not, in any degree, to that immense loss, to 
which, from the nature of the war in Europe, 
the commerce of the Company was at this 
period subject. The little knowledge, which 
many of the most liberal and best informed per- 
sons in England have of the detail of Indian 
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politics, added to the remoteness of the scene, 
and the general nature of the accounts from 
that quarter, gave the greatest advantage to 
those, who desired at this period to make im- 
pressions upon the public mind unfavourable to 
the Administration of Lord Wellesley. But it 
is only just to observe, that many, who were 
most violent against that nobleman’s measures, 
were perfectly conscientious in the sentiments 
which they entertained and expressed on this 
subject; for it required the most complete, and 
indeed minute, information with respect to the 
changes which had occurred, before even men 
of enlarged and liberal minds (who had to view 
this question at a distance) could be competent 
to pronounce with justice on a revolution so 
great and extraordinary, and so inconsistent 
with established opinions and rooted prejudices, 
as that which had taken place within the few 
years during which Lord Wellesley presided 
over the British interests in the East. 

To minds acting under the influence of such 
feelings as those I have described, it was natural 
to look round for a remedy for those great evils 
which they apprehended; and no one can be 
astonished, that the choice of Lord Cornwallis, 
as a successor to Lord Wellesley, was a mea- 
sure which met, at such a moment, with almost 
general approbation in England: and to those 
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acquainted with that venerable nobleman’s cha- 
racter, it will be a subject of still less surprise, 
that his accumulated years and infirmities did 
not render him insensible to such a call. 
Though his health was in a most declining 
state, he caught, with that enthusiasm which 
belongs only to good and great minds, at the 
prospect of performing one more important 
service to his Country, before he died; and he 
listened, as was natural, with avidity to those 
who, desirous of the authority of his great name 
to their plans, represented to him, that his pre- 
sence alone could save from inevitable ru'n that 
Empire, which he had before ruled with such 
glory. Itis to the impression made upon his 
mind by such representations, and to the infirm 
state of this nobleman’s health, which could 
not but in some degree impair the strength and 
vigour of his mind, that we must ascribe the 
difference in character of those few political 
measures, which he adopted during his last 
short Admgnistration of the affairs of British 
India, from those which distinguished his first 
Government. 

The Marquis Cornwallis arrived at Fort Wil- 
liam in July 1805. The state of all the native 
Powers, at this period, has already been mi- 
nutely described. It is only necessary to add, 
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that the acting Resident * at the Court of Dou- 
lut Row Scmdiah was still detained in the camp 
ef that Chief, though Lord Lake had not only 
required Ins release, but had informed Scin- 
diah, that a recommencement of hastilities 
would be the certain consequence of his non- 
compliance with this demand. As this commu- 
nication had produced no effect, Lord Lake, m 
a letter to that Chief, dated the 18th of July, 
informed him, that he had, by his conduct in 
this instance, not only dissolved the treaty of 
peace and of subsidiary alliance, but violated, 
in the grossest manner, the law of Nations; and 
that he considered the British Government was 
at liberty to act towards him in such manner as 
it’s interests and security might dictate. Lord 
Lake concluded this letter by remarking, that 
the release and safe conduct of the British Resi- 
dency to his camp, was an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any renewal of amity or intercourse 
between the two States. 

The proceedings of Lord Lake upon this 
occasion had been confirmed by Lord Wellesley, 
in adespatch dated the 25th of July, which gave 
cover to a letter to Scindiah, signifying the 
complete acquiescence of the Governor General 


* Mr. Jenkins. 
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in all the measures which Lord Lake had taken; 
and informing him, that that nobleman was 
vested with the fullest military and political 
powers, and that his acts were as valid as if 
they proceeded direct from the Supreme Go- 
vernment. 

In this stage of the proceeding Lord Corn- 
wallis arrived ; and immediately addressed a let- 
ter to Scindiah, in which he stated, that it had 
not been his intention to write to him before he 
heard of his compliance with the request which 
Lord Lake had made, respecting the release of 
the acting Resident; but, wishing to -nanifest 
an inclination for peace, he had been induced ta 
address him, in consequence of a letter from the 
acting Resident, which stated, that his Highness 
had declared his intention to permit him, accom- 
pamied by two confidential agents, to join the 
camp of Lord Lake. That Officer, Lord Corn- 
wallis observed, was fully authorized to commu- 
nicate with these agents on all points connected 
with the welfare of both States. 

A letter from the acting Resident at the 
Court of Scindiah, under date the 11th of Sep- 
tember, stated, that that Chief, though he had 
received the letter of Marquis Cornwallis, still 
hesitated in granting him permission to leave 
camp: and, in a letter dated the 16th of the 
same month, he transmitted a reply from Dou- 
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lut Row Scindiah to Lord Cornwallis’s letter: 
in which, after many professions of friendship, 
Sciadiah observed, that the dismissal of the 
acting Resident was, agreeably to usage, delayed 
until a successor arrived in his camp. 

Though Lord Cornwallis continued for some 
time to think, that the release of the Residency 
with Doulut Row Scindiah was, after the great 
insult which the English Nation had received 
from it’s being plundered and forcibly detained, 
an indispensable preliminary to any negotiation 
with that Chief; his anxious desire for peace 
subsequently led hiny, first toa modification, and 
ultimately to a complete alteration, of this sen- 
timent. In a letter addressed to Scindiah, he 
informed that Chief, at the same time that he 
urged him to allow the acting Resident to de- 
part, that Lord Lake had been authorized to 
enter into a negotiation with him, on the basis 
of restoring the fortress of Gwalier and the 
territories of Gohud; and in his despatch to 
Lord Lake, under date the 19th of September, 
which accompanied the letter to Scindiah, Lord 
Cornwallis expressly states, that though aware . 
of the disadvantages of immediately reljnquish- 
ing, or even compromising, the demand so re- 
peatedly :made for the release of the British 
Resident; yet, that as he considered it a mere 
pomt of honoyr, he would certainly be disposed 
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to’do so, should it ultimately prove to he the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of 
affairs with that Chieftai: No opportunity 
was afforded of judging of the tmpresston which 
this extreme solicitude for peace wouid have 
had upon Doulut Row Scindiah, as a measure 
adopted by Lord Lake had effected the release 
of the acting Resident before these instructions 
from Lord Cornwallis, upon tliis point, were 
received. 

Lord Lake had authorized the political Agent* 
of the Governor General, in his camp, to send 
for Moonshee Kavel Nyne from Dehli. That 
respectable native had long been one of Doulut 
Row Scindiah’s favourite and confidential ser- 
vants; but had fled from the temporary tyranny 
of that Chief’s father-in-law, Surjee Row Gautka, 
into Hindoostan. When he arrived in Lord 
Lake’s camp, he was instructed to depute one of 
his relations to Scindiah, to explain to that 
Chief the manner in which he could best open 
a negotiation for an amicable adjustment of 
differences between him and the British Ga- 
vernment; and Scindiah, as had been expected, 
caught at this new and unexpected channel of 
communication, and sent proposals for a settle- 
ment, ‘to be laid before the Commander-in-Chief 
by Kavel Nyne. In answer to this overture, 


** Jieutenant Colonel Malcolm. ~ 
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Lord Lake observed, that he could not attend 
to any proposition whatever till the British 
Residency was released. The consequence was 
the immediate accomplishment of that object ; 
and Mr. Jenkins was on his march to the British 
territories before the last letter of Lord Corn- 
wallis to Scindiah, upon that subject, reached 
the Britrsh camp; and it was, in consequence, 
not forwarded. 

Lord Cornwallis gave Lord Lake the fullest 
instructions, with respect to the treaty which 
he wished to be concluded with Doulut Row 
Scindiah, in his despatch dated the 19th of 
September. 

In this letter Lord Cornwallis stated his de- 
vided opinion, that it was desirable to abandon 
the possession of Gwalier and Gohud, inde- 
pendently of any reference to the settlement of 
differences with Scindiah; and that he conse- 
quently had no hesitation in transferring these 
possessions to Scindiah, after having secured a 
suitable provision for the Ranah of Gohud. 
The Governor General, however, stated, that 
he did not wish to make an unconditional sur- 
render of these Countries, but was desirous 
that Scindiah should be induced, by this mea- 
sure, to relieve the Company from the burden 
of the Jagheers and pensions granted by the 
"treaty of peace; to bear the charge ofa suitable 
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establishment for the Ranah of Gohud, aad to 
reimburse the public and private josses occa- 
sioned by the plunder of the British Residency. 
It would, the Governor General stated in this 
letter, be in the option of the British Govern- 
ment to augment the cession to Scindiah by a 
portion of the territory in our possession to the 
westward and southward of Dehli. The expe- 
diency of this measure must, he observed, he 
determined by political considerations; and if 
circumstances would admit of it, he added, the 
dissolution of our alliance with the Rajah of 
Jypore, and the amount of tribute which Scin- 
diah would then be at liberty to demand of that 
Chief, might be considered as an additional 
benefit, which he would derive from the general 
arrangement. 

Lord Cornwallis, who had appeared from the 
first resolved upon making the Jumnah the 
boundary* of the Company’s possessions, stated 


* Retaining Dehli and Agra, and a small district near the 
latter fortress; but, as his Lordship was anxious to remove the 
old Emperor from his capital, he probably contemplated, at 
one period, the eventual abandonment of Dehli. An erro- 
neous idea had been entertained, that the Jumnah river was 
in itself a strong barrier. This Lord Lake corrected in a coms 
munication to Lord Cornwallis, in which he transmitted the 
most particular information apon this subject; the result of 
which was, that the Jumnah was only useful as a barrier during 
the rainy season, when military operations were, from the gene- 
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in this letter his opinion, that though it would 
be advisable.to establish any other than a 
Mahratta Power to the westward and south- 
ward of Dehli; yet he should consider even 
‘that arrangement more expedient, than our 
maintaining any further connexion with the 
territories in question ourselves. The follow- 
ing is the basis upon which Lord Cornwallis 
desired this treaty with Scindiah to be con- 
cluded. 

‘‘ Ist. To make over to Scindiah the posses- 
“ -sions of Gwalier and Gohud. 

‘“‘ 2d. To transfer to him, according to the 
‘ provisions of the treaty of peace, the districts 
‘*-of Dhoolpoor, Baree, and Rajah Kerrah; and 
** to account to Scindiah for the collections 
‘‘ from those districts, since the peace. I am 
‘¢ aware, Lord Cornwallis states, that this is not 
“ to be considered in the light of a concession ; 
‘ but I am willing to relinquish that stipulation 
“ of the treaty, which prohibits Scindiah from 
‘ stationing a force in those districts; an ob- 
“ ject which I should suppose to be highly. 
“ desirable to that Chieftain. 


ral state of the Country, almost impracticable. It was fordable 


in several places above Agra, even before the 1st of October ; 
and could not be looked upon as a boundary of any strength, 
at any place above it’s junction with the Chumbul, for more- 


then’‘a few weéks of the wet season. 
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“« 3d. The eventual restoration of the Jynegur 
“ tribute, amounting to the annual sum of 
* three lacks of rupees. .- . 

“ 4th. To require from Scindiah his consent 
‘“ to the abrogation of the pensions, and to the 
‘¢ resumption of the Jagheers in the Duab, esta- 
‘“* blished by the treaty of peace. 

‘ 5th. To require from Scindiah the relin- 
‘* quishment of his claim to the arrears of the 
*¢ pension. 

“6th. To demand a compensation for the 

‘* public and private losses sustained by the 
‘* plunder of the Residency. 
‘“ 7th. To require Scindiah to make a pro- 
vision for the Ranah of Gohud, to the 
‘extent of two and a half, or three lacks 
‘‘ of rupees per annum.” 

But although Lord Cornwallis desired the 
negotiations should be commenced upon this 
basis, he declared his intention of relaxing in 
some of the demands in favour of the Company, 
rather than delay the conclusion of peace; and 
to attain that object, he was, he said, ready to 
extend the cessions to Scindiah, should such 
appeat necessary for the satisfactory adjustment 
of affairs between the two States. 

It was not, he observed in this communication, 
his intention to renew our defensive engage- 
ments with Scindiah, though he was ready to 
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act in concert with that Ghief, as‘an:: Aly, 
against Hoikar, until the latter shoyld be 
brought to reasonable terms. He stated, .in 
these instructions,.the grounds upom which he 
was disposed to make that arrangement which 
annulled the alliance With the Ranah of Gohud. 
These were ;—the utter incapacity of that Chief 
to rule, and his mability to perferm the engage- 
ments which he had contracted with the Com- 
pany: but he, at the same time, conceived it 
just, to make a suitable provision for the future 
liberal support of this inefficient Prince. 

Lord Cornwallis also communicated to Lord 
Lake, in this letter, the plan which he had con- 
templated for disposing of the conquered Coun- 
tries southward and westward of Dehli; which 
was, to give part of them to the several Chief- 
tains* for whom we were bound to provide, on 
condition of their not claiming our protection ; 
and dividing the remainder between the Rajahs 
of Macherry and Bhurtpore, on their agreeing 
to relinquish the alliances which they had 
fornred with the British Government. 

The territories of these Chieftains would, his 
Lardship thought, so extended, constitate the 
desired barrier between the possessions -of Scin- 


* Commanders of corps of native horse, and others, who had, 
by their defection from our enemies, or by fheir services during 
g th 
the war, entitled themselves to reward. = 
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diah in Hindoostan, and those of the Company 
in the Duab; and, in the reduced state of Scin- 
diah’s power, he thought it not improbable that 
these Rajahs might be able to oppose him; par- 
ticularly if aided by the independent Jagheer- 
dars. At all events, his Lordship declared, that 
he was satisfied of the expediency of even ad- 
mitting the power of Doulut Row Scindiah 
into the territories in question, rather than that 
we should preserve any control over, or con- 
nexion with them. ‘‘ But Scindiah’s endea- 
‘¢ vours,” his Lordship adds, ‘‘ to wrest those 
‘* territories from the hands of the Rajahs of 
‘¢ Macherry and Bhurtpore, may be expected to 
““ lay the foundation of interminable contests, 
‘* which will afford ample and permanent em- 
‘¢ ployment to Scindiah: and, under any eir- 
‘© cumstances, I cannot,” he adds, ‘‘ admit the 
‘* apprehension of any hostile attempts on the 
‘© part of Scindiah against the British posses- 
‘© sions in the Duab:; still less should I deem it 
‘¢ probable, in the event of his rendering the 
‘© Chiefs of Macherry and Bhurtpore his per- 
‘¢ petual enemies, which must be the conge- 
“¢ quence of his endeavours to deprive them of 
‘* a portion of their dominions.” 

Lord Lake, in his reply to these instructions, 
referred to a letter which he had before written 
to Lord Cornwallis, on the subject of the gteat 
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benefits which must result to the Company’s 
territories from the complete expulsion of the 
Mahrattas from Hindoostan: and stated hts 
perfect conviction, (founded upon his local ex- 
perience,) that the maintenance of the strong 
boundary, which we possessed, would soon 
cause the Mahrattas to abandon every idea of 
attacking our Provinces in that quarter; which 
he was fully persuaded they never would do, if 
permitted to possess territory in Hindoostan, or 
to employ their armies against the petty States 
or Jagheerdars immediately west of the Jum- 
nah. Lord Lake, in this despatch, stated the 
numerous reasons, which convinced his judg- 
ment, that, if the British protection was with- 
drawn from those petty States, they would 
either be subdued by Doulut Row Scindiah, or 
some other Chief; who would found on their 
ruins a Power, formidable, from it’s strength 
and local situation, to the British Government. 

Lord Lake observed in this letter, that the 
armies of Scindiah and Holkar had compara- 
tively few Mahrattas* in them, and were mostly 


* This extraordinary composition of the armies of the different 
Mahratta Chiefs, while it led to very false conclusions respect- 
ing the actual military strength of that Nation, was one, among 
many other causes, which prevented their combination. It was, 
indeed, a radical cause of their division and ruin: for the fact 
was, that the Mahrattas, originally inhabitants of one of the 
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composed of Rajpoots and Mahomedans, natives 
of Hindoostan; most of whom had returned: to 
their homes, or entered into the service of the 
British Government: and he was satisfied, that 
they might, by a liberal line of policy, be, with- 
in a very short period, detached from their 
habits, and rendered useful subjects. But every 
plan of this nature would, he conceived, be 
completely frustrated, if the territories west of 
the Jumnah were permitted to become a scene 
of perpetual warfare and contest ; or if they fell, 
under the dominion of any one native Prince, 
whose views were directed to plunde: and con- 
quest. In either of those cases, the habits of 
this tribe of men would be perpetuated, and 
hordes of plunderers would be formed, ready to 
join the first bold adventurer, who offered to 
lead them from the Countries which their ex- 


divisions of India, taking advantage of the decline of the Moghul 
Empire, had spread their power over the greatest part of that 
vast Peninsula; but, like every barbarous Nation, which car- 
ries with it nothing but force to effect conquest, 1t was weakened 
by extension ; and the descendants of those Chiefs, who first led 
Mahratta armies into distant Countries, have of late led bands 
of foreigners, to plunder and desolate the Provinces of their an- 
cestors: and all the ravages, which this race formerly commit- 
ted on other parts of India, have, within these few years, been 
amply revenged upon their own Country by armies of Mussul- 
mauns and Rajpoots, led by Mahratta Chiefs. 
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cesses had wasted, into the neighbouring rich 
and fertile Provinces of the Company. 

These, Lord Lake observed in this letter, 
were his sentiments upon this subject, in a 
political point of view. He next ‘proceeded to 
consider it’s practicability, and whether it could 
be carried into execution, without a violation 
of the faith of the English Nation, and the 
deepest injury to the honour and reputation of 
that ‘State. After a full explanation of the 
grounds upon which his opinions on this head 
were founded, he stated his conviction, that the 
plan, which Lord Cornwallis had in contempla- 
tion, was impracticable, by other means than 
that of loading the revenues of the Company’s 
territories to a great amount, with the compen- 
sations which must be made to those, from 
whom considerations of policy had made that 
Government to withdraw it’s protection. 

“ I am fully satisfied,” Lord Lake remarks 
in this letter, ‘* that no inducement whatever 
“ would make the lesser Rajahs in this quarter 
‘* renounce the benefit of the protection of the 
“ British Government: such a _ proposition, 
“ even, would excite in their minds the utmost 
* alarm: they would, I fear, consider it as a 
‘* prelude to their being sacrificed to the object 
“* of obtaining a peace with the Mahrattas ; nor 
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would it, as far as I can judge, be possible, by 
any explanation, to remove from their minds 
an impression so injurious to the honour and 
reputation of the British Government. 

** Not one of the Chiefs,” his Lordship adds, 
who have claims upon the British Govern- 
ment, and whom it appears to be your Lord- 
ship’s intention to settle to the west of the 
Jumnah, would ever consent to be provided 
for in the Country of any of the Rajahs, ex- 
cept under a guarantee, that would prove a 
thousand times more embarrassing than their 
settlement under the direct authority of the 
British Government: and, on the other hand, 
I do not believe that any of those Chiefs 
would be able to maintain themselves, for 
even a short period, against the more estab- 
lished local authorities, if the protection of 
the British Government was withdrawn.” 
Lord Lake, in this letter, reported the pro- 


gress made in the negotiation with Scindiah ; 
and expressed his regret, that the personal in- 
capacity of the Ranah of Gohud should have 
defeated all the objects which were anticipated 
from the arrangement made regarding him; and 
fully concurred with the Marquis Cornwallis in 
the opinion, that, though just grounds existed 
for the abrogation of that alliance, it was better 
to obtain the consent of that Chief to a change 
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of his condition, from a power he was unequal 
to exercise, to one more suited to his weak and 
inefficient character. 

As some serious discussions took place, at 
this period, respecting our connexion with the 
Rajah of Jypore; it will be necessary to trace, 
in a few words, the rise and nature of that 
alliance. 

The Rajah of Jypore, who is one of the prin- 
cipal Rajpoot Chiefs who possess that tract of 
Country which divides Malwah from Hindoo- 
stan, entered very early in the war with Scin- 
diah into an alliance with the English Govern- 
ment. The general conditions of this alliance 
have been described. The Rajah had certainly 
on many occasions deviated from both the letter 
and spirit of this engagement. But, at the mo- 
ment when both Scindiah and Holkar were on 
the frontiers of Jypore, and the Bombay army 
had marched to Tonk Rampoorah, a place 1m- 
mediately in the vicinity of the capital of the 
Rajah, from whose territories it drew most of it’s 
supplies, Lord Lake conceived it consistent 
with good policy to relieve the solicitude 
which the agent of the Rajah of Jypore, resid- 
ing in his camp, expressed respecting the con- 
sequences which might attend the wavering 
part that his master had pursued ; and he directed 
him to inform the Rajah, that he had now an 
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opportunity, which he hoped he would not neg- 
lect, of proving himself worthy of the friend- 
ship and support of the British Government. 

After Lord Lake had made this communica- 
tion to the agent of the Rajah of Jypore, he re- 
ceived a letter from Lord Cornwallis, under date 
the 3d of August, on the subject of this alliance. 
Lord Cornwallis stated in this despatch his 
opinion, that the Rajah of Jypore, so far from 
performiag his engagements with the Company, 
had favoured the cause of the enemy; and he, 
therefore, considered the alliance dissolved: and 
as he saw nothing but inconvenience and em- 
barrassment from the connexion, it had, he ob- 
served, been resolved by Government, not to 
repel any aggression that Scindiah or Holkar 
might make on the territories of Jypore. 

Lord Lake was instructed to transmit orders 
to Major General Jones, who commanded the 
Bombay army, (then cantoned on the frontiers 
of the Jypore State,) not to give the Rajah any 
aid, in the event of an attack from the Mahrat- 
tas, as the Governor General in Council had 
resolved to abandon the connexion. But Lord 
Cornwallis stated in these instructions, that it 
was thqught impolitic to declare to the Court 
of Jypore the dissolution of the subsisting en- 
gagements, as such a declaration might, under 
the actual situation of affairs, be productive of 
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oréat dishdwvantage to the interests of the British’ 
Government...) The Resident:.at. the Court of 
the: Rajah of Jypore was therefore to be im- 
formed ef:the resolution,: which the Governor 
Géperat in Council had taken respecting the 
allianée;:and: desired to make no communication 
whatever:upon:'thd subject; -but- he: wads m- 
stryeted not to give the Rajah of:Jypore any 
promise of aid from British.troops, m the event’ 
of his territories being invadéd by ‘Beindiab, 

Holka?, or any other Chief. 

Lord Lake, after the measures which the had 
adopted, felt the greatest embarrassment on re= 
ceiving these orders; and immediately commu- 
nicated to Lord Cornwallis the nature of those 
assurgnces of continued support and friendship, 
which cireumstances had induced him to make 
to the Rajah of Jypore, on the condition of that 
Prince mertting, by his future conduct, the pro- 
tection of the British Government. 

When Lord Lake, subsequently to, this com: 
munication, received information, ‘in a letter 
dated;tthe jst of October, from the Resident at 
Jypore,'that Holkar was advancing: through the 
territories ef Jypore. towards the Company’s 
frontiers ;; and that the Rajah did not seem in- 
clined 4e{ oppose him, but was employing the 
principal past of his army towards effectmng the 
subordinate object of his marriage with the 
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daughter of the Ranah of Oudepore; he addressed 
a letter to the Rajah, in which, after recapitu- 
lating the various instances in which he had 
violated his engagements, and informing him, 
that 1t was probable the Governor General 
would issue immediate orders for the abandon- 
ment of such an useless and burthensome con- 
nexjon, he stated, that it was probable General 
Jones's arnry would soon move against Holkar ; 
in which case the Rajah might yet retrieve his 
credit, by a hearty co-operation with that Offi- 
cer, ahd by adopting the most active and effi- 
cient measures for securing him those supplies 
which were necessary to his army. 

This measure was not only in consistency 
with the line of proceeding, which Lord Lake 
had adopted towards the Rajah of Jypore; but 
was, from the actual situation of the enemy 
and of our forces, quite essential to the success 
of the opening campaign ; and it was attended 
with the completest effect. The Resident at 
the Court of Jypore informed Lord Lake, in a 
despatch under date the 16th of October, that 
the Rajah, as soon as he received his Lordship’s 
letter, had abandoned his favourite project of 
marching a force towards Oudepore, and pre- 
pared a detachment to join General Jones’s 
army, with which he co-operated in the most 
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zealous and decided manner during the remain- 
der of the war with Holkar, 

Lord Cornwallis had, upon Lord Lake’s report, 
suspended the execution-of the measures which 
he had taken regarding the dissolution of this 
connexion. It was concluded, therefore, by 
Lord Lake, that the Rajah of Jypore had, by 
his complete fulfilment of the conditions pro- 
posed to him, fully entitled himself to the rank 
which he before held, of an intimate and faith- 
ful Ally of the British Government. 

‘Lord Cornwallis took, during his last Admi- 
nistration of British India, no measures of any 
importance with the Courts of Hyderabad, Poo- 
nah,: and Berar. He addressed, on his arrival 
at Fort William, letters to each of these Rulers, 
reminding them of the principles of his former 
Government; professing the greatest modera- 
tion, and a desire to remove from their minds 
those impressions, which late events might have 
produced. The general tenor of these letters 
was no doubt calculated to convey a belief, that 
the measures of Lord Wellesley had been con- 
demneéed, and that another system was to be 
pursued: and in one instance, at the Court of 
Berar, this proceeding gave rise to a long and 
vexatious. discussion between the Rajah and 
the British Resident; the former contending, 
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that it was evidently Lord Cornwallis’s inten- 
tion, from the expression of his letter, to restore 
affairs in India to that posture in which he had 
left them in 1793,* which included the restora- 
tion of Berar, Cuttack, and all the possessions 
which this Chief had lost since that period. 

No negotiation was carried on with Jeswunt 
Row Holkar while Lord Cornwallis lived; but 
that nobleman gave general instructions to Lord 
Lake respecting the conduct of any settlement 
with that Chief, which he desired should be 
made upon the general basis of leaving him in 
possession of the territories of the Holkar family, 
on his affording the British Government reason- 
able security for his future conduct. Butnooppor- 
tunity occurred, even of making any proposition 
to this Chief; who, accompanied by a compa- 
ratively small number of distressed and dis- 
heartened adherents, advanced through the bar- 
ren Provinces to the north west of Dehli, into 


~ The Rajah of Berar, in speaking upon this subject, dis- 
tinctly stated, that when Lord Cornwallis had, of his own free 
will, written to him, expressing great grief at his reduccd condi- 
tion, and a desire to renew the ties of friendship with him on the 
ancient footing, and a determination to make restitution to the 
utmost extent which good faith would permit; that he had, on 
the strength of this declaration, expected the restoration of all 
his lost territories. 
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the Provinces,of the, Papjaub,* abeut the period 
of Lord Cornwallis’s. death, ,, atl 4 

- Lord :Carnwallis appeats,,. fram -bis first ae: 
andi to the Conrt of iregtoys, to have been 
very, anxious, to -adopt such measures as he 
deemed calculated.to relieve the finances.of the 
Company. from, that embarrassment, which. was 
the inevitable consequence of the, wara.in which 
we had: been, and were, engaged ;.but it wag of 
course impossible to make any, reductians of con- 
sequence in.our military establishments} before 
the war was saa sal at.an. end, af ats. suc- 

# “This extensive na fertile Country is inhabited by, Sickhs, 
an extraordinary race; of whom a very full account is ‘given in 
the eleventh volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

+ Much has been said respecting the enormous expense of 
the irregular horse with Lord Lake’s army; and this large item 
in the military disbursements attracted the early attention of 
Lord Cornwallis; but it 1s to be recollected, that it only began 
to be heavy when the retreat of Holkar from Hindoostan occa- 
sioned the defection of almost all the Chicfs belonging to that 
Country ; who, with their numerous followers, joined the Bri- 
tish army. The heaviest amount of this temporary disbursc- 
ment was five lacks and eighty-three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine rupees four anas and three pice per month, which 
did not continue for more than three months. It’s reduction 
was in progress before Lord Cornwallis’s arrival: and this 
charge was, in September 1806, reduced to three lacks and 
ninety thousand four hundred and fifty-five rupees nine anas ; 
in December, to two lacks nineteen thousand six hundred and 
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cessful termination depended upon the effict- 
ency of the army, and it’s equipments. 

The health of Lord Cornwallis, whieh was in 
a declining state when he left England, became 
worse from the period he left Fort William to 
join the arty in the upper Provinces,* and his’ 
existénteé terminated at Gazeepore, near Benareés, 
on’ the 'Sth-of October 1805. oes 

Thtis closed the life of this distinguished no- 
bleman $ whose memory will be revered ag 1ong 
as the sacred attributes of virtue and patriotism 
shall command the approbation of mankind. To 
a dignified simplicity of character, he added a 
soundness of understanding and a strength of 
judgment, which admirably fitted him for the 
exercise of both civil and military power: and 
his first Administration of the British Empire in 
India must ever be a theme of just and unqua- 
lified applause. His second was of too short a 


sixty-seven rupees and ten anas; and in February, 1807, to a 
sum under one lack of rupees. 

* In the weak state in which he was durimg the last month of 
his existence, It 3s hardly possible to conceive how he was able 
to transact dny business of importance. He continued the 
greatest part of the morning in a condition of weakness’ ap- 
proaching to insensibility: towards the evening he revived so 
much, as to be dressed, to hear the despatches which had been 
received, and to give instructions respecting such as were to be 
written ; and his mind is stated, by those who attended him, td 
have retained, even in this state, much of it’s wonted force. 
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‘duration to make it possible to judge of the con- 
sequences with which it would have been at- 
tended; and it is perhaps probable, that the 
evil effects of those concessions, which he 
seemed disposed to make, would have been cor- 
rected by his great personal reputation ; as every 
State in India was aware of his character, and 
of that spirit and promptness with which he 
had formerly asserted the honour and interests 
of the British Government. But however much 
many may question the policy of some of the 
last acts of this nobleman, or speculate upon 
the causes which produced such an apparent 
deviation from the high and unyielding spirit 
of his former Administration; no man can 
doubt the exalted purity of the motive, which 
led him to revisit that Country. Loaded with 
years, as he was with honour, he desired that 
his life should terminate, as it had commenced ; 
and he died, as he had lived, in the active ser- 
vice of his Country. 

After the death of Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
George Barlow* succeeded, by a provisional 


* Sir George Barlow is a civil servant of the Honourable 
Company. He recommended himself to the notice of his supe- 
riors by an able and honourable discharge of the various subor- 
dinute offices which he filled before he reached the high station 
of Governor General. He was actively employed, under Lord 
Cornwallis, in introducing the code of regulations for the civil 
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appointment, to the Administration of the af- 
fairs of British India. It is not intended to 
give a narrative of his Government further 
than to the termination of the treaties of peace 
with Doulut Row Scindiah and Jeswunt Row 
Holkar; which engagements I shall proceed to 
notice; stating, at the same time, such facts as 
are calculated to elucidate the principles upon 
which they were formed, and the general con- 
dition of India at this epoch.* 

The instructions which Sir George Barlow 
gave to Lord Lake, for the conclusion of the 
treaty with Scindiah, in no respect differed in 
principle from those given upon the same 
points by Lord Cornwallis. He indeed ex- 
pressed, in his first communication to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, his resolution to follow the 
steps of that nobleman ; and his conviction, that 
the public interests would be best promoted, by 
our throwing off, at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod, all connexion with the petty States west 


Administration of the territories of Bengal; and filled the office 
of Chief Secretary to Government under Lord Teignmouth and 
Lord Wellesley, before he was raised to the Supreme Council, 
of which he was 2 member during the four last years of the Ad- 
ministration of the latter nobleman. 

* Almost the whole of the public correspondence down to 


this date, is, I imagine, in one shape or anather, already before 
the public. 
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of the Jumnah, limiting our boundary t6 that 
river, and a line of territory not exceeding eiglit 
or ten miles in breadth on it’s right, bank ; andl 
trusting, in a great degree, for our future s¢ou- 
rity, to the contests of our neighbours. Upon 
this principle, while he desired to be free of all 
defensive engagements with Scjndiah, he, ex- 
pressed himself more desirous of a peace with 
Holkar, than of the complete reduction of that 
Chief. 

On the 23d of November, a treaty was con- 
cluded by the political Agent* of the Governor 
General (acting under the authority of Lord 
Lake), and Moonshee Kavel Nyne, whom Dou- 
lut Row Scindiah had appointed his Agent, and 
vested with full powers; of which the follow- 
ing are the heads :— 

Every part of the treaty of Surjee Anjengaum, 
exeept what might be altered by this treaty, 
was to remain in force. 

Although the Honourable Company did not 
a¢knowledge that Scindiah possessed any claim 
to Gohud and Gwalier, under the above- 
mentioned treaty; yet, from considerations of 
friendship, they agreed to cede to him Gwalier, 
and such parts of the territories of Gghud as 
were described in an accompanying schedule. 


* Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm. 
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Scindiah relinquished all claim to the pensions 
granted to different Officers of his Court by the 
original treaty of peace, to the amount of fifteen 


lacks annually. 

TI ‘he Company agreed to pay the arrears of 
those pensions up to the Sist of December, 
1805 ; and the balance due upon the reveht e9 
of Dhoolpoor, Barree, and Rajah Kerrah, up 1 to 
the same date; making deductions on the fol- 
lowing heads :— 

Ist. Pensions forfeited by Bappoo Scindiah, 
and Sudashes Row, by acts of hostility towards 
the British Government, to be stopped from the 
date of their hostility. 

2d. Plunder of the British Residency. 

3d. Cash advanced by Mr. Jenkins to patties 
of the Maharajah’s horse. a: 

4th. Charges of collection, &c. for the Pro- 
vinces of Dhoolpoor, Barree, and Rajah Kerrah. 

The river Chumbul* was to form the 
boundary between the two States, from the city 


* The Chumbul was not taken as a boundary from it’s being 
of any use as a barrier, but as a distinct line of demarcatien ; 
an object of the greatest consequence, to prevent future discus- 
sions with a Power of the nature of that of a Mahratta Chief. 
This article was considered by Lord Lake to be more éssential, 
at the time when this treaty was concluded, from his conceiving : 
that the maintenance of our allance with the State of Jypore , 
was, under the conduct which the Rajah had lately pursued, a 
matter of course. 

EE 
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of Kottah to the west, to the: limits.of -the 
territariasy of Gohud te the, east; -Danlut: Raw 
Scindiah wads to have ne-claims whatever to the 
northward, of that, rivet ;-and the Honourable 
Company, in like manner, to have-nq-claims to 
othe southward of that extent, of itis, course. 
The Taleek of Bhadek* and .»Sooseperarah, 
.which. are on the banks of the: Jumnah, to 
jemain, notwithstanding, in the — of 
the Honourable Company. 
>» By the preceding articles, Scindiah resigned 
all claims and pretensions on the Countries.of 
Boondee, Sumedee, Dhoolpeor, Barree, and Ra- 
_jah Kerrah. 
The Company granted to the Maharajah, herr 
. sonaily and exclusively, the sum of four lacks 
-_of rupees annually ; and assigned within their 
territories in Hindoostan, a Jagheer, to the 
amount of two lacks of rupees per annum, to 
_ Baezah Bhye, wife to Doulut Row Scindiah ; 
. and another, of one lack per annum, to Ghum- 
nah Bhye, daughter of that Chief. 
The Company also engaged to enter into no 
treaties with the Rajahs of Qudepore and Joud- 


a 


* The small and unproductive districts of Bhadek and Soose- 
perarah, though to the northward of the Chumbul, were granted 
to the Company, as being on the banks of the Jumnah, and pre- 
. Serving the communication from the Province of Agra to Bun- 
djecund, 
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pore, and Kottah, ot other Chiefs tributaries to 
Doulut Row Scnidish in Malwah; Mewar, or 
Merwar; and in noshape to interfere with the 
settlement which -Scindiah thay make. with 
those Chiefs. 

In the event of the conclusion of ‘8 peace 
with Jeswunt Row Holkar, the Company en- 
gaged not te restore to him, or desire to be 
restored to him, any of the possessions of the 
Holkar family in the Province of Malwah, lying 
between ‘the rivers Taptie and Chumbul, which 
may have been taken by Doulut Row Seindiah; 
nor to interfere in the disposal of those Pro- 
vinces ; and consider Scindiah at liberty to make 
what arrangement he pleases with Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, or any branch of the family, respecting 
it’s claims to any tribute or territorial possts- 
sions north of the river Taptie, and south of the 
river Chumbul: but it was clearly to be unger- 
stood, that the British Government would not 
take any part in any dispute er war, which may 
be the consequence of such arrangement. 

A stipulation was made in this treaty, by 
which Seindiah agreed never to admit Surjee 

Row Gautka* to share in his councils, or to 


* This atrocious character had been declared a public enemy 
by the British Government: afid this article, which was & com- 
plete vindication of our insulted honour, was confirmed; and one 
of a similar nature was inserted in the treaty concluded with 
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hold any public employment under his Govern- 
ment. , 

In addition to the Jagheers given to Scindiah 
and his family by this treaty, estates to an 
amount of upwards of three lacks of rupees 
were given to the chief Officers of his Court: 
but, calculating the cessions to the northward 
of the Chumbul, which Scindiah had made by 
this treaty, at seven lacks of rupees, and the 
Jagheer or pension which was to be assigned to 
the Ranah of Gohud, at three lacks, the Com- 
pany gained by the treaty, in lieu of the cession 
of Gwalier and Gohud, a revenue of upwards of 
eight lacks of rupees per annum, which was 
nearly the amount of the subsidy settled in 
the treaty with the Ranah of Gohud. 

Sir George Barlow did not altogether approve 
this treaty; and though he expressed his high 
satigfaction at the readiness with which Doulut 
Row Scindiah had consented to withdraw from 
any concern in the affairs of Hindoostan to the 

gorthward of the Chumbul, he stated in the 
most decided manner his conviction, that the 
actual condition of our affairs confirmed the 


Holkar: but a few months afterwards, on a report that Surjee 
Row Gautka was about to join Holkar, the abrogation of these 
articles was directed, as it was feared they might lead to an em- 
barrassment, which it was deemed (agreeably to the policy of 
the day) prudent to ayoid. 
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policy and expediency of the principles upon 
which he had it in contemplation to effect a 
final arrangement with respect to the Chief- 
tains and territories west of the Jumnah. 
He was fully satisfied, he informed Lord Lake, 
that, when these arrangements were carried 
into execution, they would constitute a degree 
of security against all hostile attempts, which 
could not be augmented, though it might be 
impaired, by the preservation of our alliances 
with the petty States west of the Jumnah. 

Sir George Barlow thought, that, with the 
exception of the defensive alliances subsisting 
between the British Government and the great 
Powers of India, it was for the interest and 
security of the Company to limit all relations 
with the surrounding States to those of general 
amity and friendship ; and to trust the safety of 
it’s territorial possessions to the supremacy of 
our power, a well-regulated system of defence, 
and a revival of those contests and commotions 
which formerly prevailed among the States of 
Hindoostan. ° 

Under such circumstances, the Governor 
General conceived that the ffth and sixth 
articles of the treaty might preclude the 
accomplishment of this general system, | as 
they. imposed upen us an obligation .to pro- 
tect from Scindiah’s encroachments all the 
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States and Chieftains to the forth of the 
Chumbul, from Kottah to the Jumnah. A 

In order to remedy the inconvenience which 
the Governor General apprehended from this 
arrangement, he transmitted, to be annexed to 
the treaty, declaratory articles, to me nn 
purport :— 

Ist. That Scindiah ceded to the Honourable 
Company all the territory northof theriver @hum- 
bul, which was ceded him by thé7th Article of the 
Treaty of Serjee Angengautn ; that is to say, the 
whole of the districts of Dhoolpoor, Barree, and 
Rajah Kerrah; and the Company gave up all claim 
to any rule, tribute, or possessions, on the south 
bank of that river. The Talooks, however, of 
Bhadek and Sooseperarah, on the banks of the 
Jumnah, remained in possession of the Company. 

ad. That the Company, from friendship ‘to 
Scindiah, agreed to pay him the annual sum 
of four lacks of rupees. Also, that they 4as- 
signed, within their territories in Hindoostan, 
a Jawheer, amounting to a revenue of two tacks 
of rupees per annum, to Baezah Bhye, the wife 
of Scindiah; and a Jagheer, amounting to oire 
lack of runes per annum, to Chumnah’ Bhye, 
ae daughter of that Chief. 

‘ The intention of these articles ‘was, as his 
been stated, to supersede the operation of tHe 
fifth, sixth, and seventh articles of the treaty: 
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and they were to be delivered to Moonshee 
Kavel Nyue with the ratified treaty of peace. 

The Gevernor General was also desirous of 
ceding the districts of Tonk Rampoorah to 
Scindiah, in lieu of the four lacks of rupees per 
annum to which that Chief became personally 
entitled by the treaty: and he conceived this 
cession more desirable, as the territory in ques- 
tion was formerly possessed by Holkar ; and it’s 
cession te Scindiah would tend to confirm and 
perpetuate an opposition of interests between 
those Chieftains. 

The remaining parts of the treaty were en- 
tirely approved by the Governor General; who 
stated in this despatch, that he was, after the 
maturest deliberation, satisfied of the policy and 
expediency of dissolving the alliance with the 
State of Jypore; but would defer, to a subse- 
quent despatch, the communication of the line 
and mode in which this arrangement ought 
to be carried into execution. 

Lord Lake immediately communicated the 
declaratory articles to Moonshee Kavel Nyne; 
and proposed the exchange of Tonk Ram- 
poorah for the pecuniary stipend of four lacks 
per annum, which it was agreed by that treaty 
to pay Scindiah. To this proposition, however, 
Kavel Nyne said his master would not agree; 
and h@added his conviction, that he would not 
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accept the districts of Tonk Rampoorah, if given 
gratis, as such an act would form an insur- 
mountable bar to any reconciliation between 
him and Holkar. Kavel Nyne earnestly recom- 
mended, that the declaratory articles should not 
be sent to Doulut Row Scindiah till a British 
Resident had reached the Court of that Chief, 
who could furnish the requisite explanations 
respecting them, and satisfy Scindiah’s mind 
with regard to the meaning and intent of that 
policy B which they had been dictated. As 
there appeared much good sense in this opinion, 
Lord Lake informed the Governor General, that 
he had delayed their transmission; and took 
this opportunity of again urging to Sir George 
Barlow the necessity of some modification of 
the general principles which he had laid down 
for his guidance. Lord Lake, in this letter, 
dwelt upon the grounds which had led him to 
insist upon the Chumbul being the line of de- 
marcation between the two States; and observed, 
that the territories of the Boondee Rajah, which 
were immediately to the northward of the 
Chumbul (opposite to Kottah), though small 
both in revenue and extent, were very import- 
ant, as they commanded a principal pass into 
Hindoostan ; and that the Company was, in his 
opinion, bound to defend and protect that Ha- 
jah for his uniform friendly conduct, and jpar- 
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ticularly* for the great aid which he had the 
courage to give Colonel Monson during his 
retreat; by which conduct he had exposed 
himself to the vengeance of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, who was known to cherish the most 
inveterate hostility against this petty Chief. 
From this fact, Lord Lake observed, that he had 
always imagined, that under any arrangement 
which might eventually be made with Jeswunt 
Row Holkar, it would be difficult, consistently 
with a due regard for the honour and reputation 
of the British Government, to give the Boondee 
Rajah over to the rage of that Chief; and he 
had therefore thought it would be desirable to 
release him altogether from Mahratta power and 
influence. 

Lord Lake stated in this despatch, that he 
had viewed the assent given by Scindiah, to 
retire altogether from Hindoostan northward of 
the Chumbul, as an unequivocal and complete 
acknowledgment of our established power and 
superiority; and gave it as his opinion, that no 
secure or honourable peace could be concluded 
with Holkar, which did not contain a similar 
concession: for though (his Lordship remarked 
in this communication) it was possible that the 
British territories might experience an increased 
security from the remote contests of the princi- 
pal Mahratta Chiefs, he was satisfied, that if 
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Seindtah and Holkar were allewed to: renew 
their claims upon any of the States immediately 
west of the Jumnah, and to mix in their diss 
putes, there would be a serious danger of reviv- 
ing ambitious hopes, which were now completely 
extinguished, and of causing another contest 
for that supremacy, which was now so fully 
acknowledged. 

These opinions had no effect whatever m 
changing, or even medifying, the resolutions ef 
the Governor General; who, though he admit- 
ted the great attention which was due to the 
local experience of Lord Lake, deemed it, his 
duty to adhere to those general principles by 
which he had determined to regulate his con- 
duct in this proceeding; and the declaratory 
articles were forwarded to Doulut Row Scin- 
diah, with a letter from Sir George Barlow to 
that Chief explanatory of their nature and 
object. 

Lord Lake was, during the period of these 
discussions, in pursuit of Jeswunt Row Holjkar, 
whose last campaign was only a flight hafore 
the British army; which, leaving our own Pro- 
vinces, pursued him as far as the banks of the 
Beeah* (or Hyphases); where, Helkar, reduced 
to the extreme of distress, sent agents, te Lord 


- * One of the five rivers which tin through the Country of 
the Putjanb. ‘ 
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Lake, to solicit peace. The following ts an 
abstract of the conditions which were offered 
for his acceptance :-— 

That he should renounce all right to the dis- 
tricts of Tonk Rampoorah, Boondee, &c., and 
places north of the Chumbul. 

The Company would agree not to interfere 
with any Rajahs, or other dependants of the 
Holkar family, south of the Chumbul; and to 
restore, eighteen months after the conclusion of 
the treaty, Chandore, Gaulnah, and other forts 
and districts south of the Taptie and Goudavery, 
belonging to the Holkar family, which we had 
conquered and occupied, provided the conduct 
of Jeswunt Row Holkar was such as to satisfy 
the English Government of his amicable inten- 
tions towards us and our Allies. 

Holkat was to renounce all claims upon 
Koonah and Bundlecund ; and all claims what- 
ever upon the British Government and it’s 
Altiés. 3 j 

‘He ‘alst engaged to entertain no Europeans 
in‘'His service, without the consent of the 
British’ Goverament. 

* Bétjee Row Gautka was never to be admit- 
ted ‘irito his councils or service. 

JéswWuat Row Holkar was, on these condi- 
tions, to be allowed to return to Hindoostan ; 
but a route was prescribed, by which he was to 
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avoid injuring the territory of the Brittsh Go- 
vernment, and it’s Allies. 

These articles were, with a very few and un- 
essential modifications, after a short negotiation 
between the Agent* of the Governor General 
and the Vakeels of Holkar, reduced into a treaty 
of peace, which was confirmed on the 7th of 
January by that Chief; to whom, in fact, the 
Commander-in-Chief dictated this peace, which 
was of course formed agreeably to the general 
tenor of the instructions of the Governor 
General. 

Sir George Barlow considered this treaty as 
highly honourable and advantageous to the 
British Government; but, though he had be- 
fore instructed the Commander-in-Chief to in- 
sist upon the cession of the Provinces of Tonk 
Rampoorah, he stated in his communication 
upon this subject, that a resolution had been 
taken, with a view to qn arrangement with 
Scindiah, respecting these Provinces ; but, as he 
found that impossible, and that no State‘ or 
Chief would venture to take them’ without a 
guarantee, we were, he conceived, reduced‘ to 
the necessity of either guaranteeing these dis- 
tricts, or keeping them ourselves; and, as nei- 
ther of these measures were consistent with 


~ A 


* Lieutenant Colonc 1 Malcolm. 
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those general principles of policy which he had 
resolved to pursue, he determined to annul the 
provisions of the second article of the treaty, 
and restore them to Holkar: and for that pur- 
pose he returned the treaty, with a declaratory 
article annexed, by which a recession of these 
valuable Provinces was made to Jeswunt Row 
Holkar ; and the Boondee Rajah was also aban- 
doned. Lord Lake endeavoured, but in vain, 
to alter the sentiments of the Governor General 
relative to this principle of concession to Scin- 
diah and Holkar; and to prevail upon him not 
to withdraw our protection from those petty 
Chiefs, whom he thought entitled to it by their 
conduct and attachment. He was particularly 
desirous, for reasons before stated, to obtain 
protection for the Rajah of Boondee: but Sir 
George Barlow was inflexible in the course he 
had adopted; and considered any deviation 
from it would be not only inconsistent with that 
system of policy, which he judged it his duty 
to pursue, but could not fail of producing at an 
early period the most serious political embarrass- 
ment, 

It has been before stated, that the Governor 
General had signified his intention of dissolving 
the alliance with the Rajah of Jypore. The 
moment Lord Lake received this intimation, he 
represented to Sir George Barlow, that though 
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the Rajah’s fornvér condwet had been directly 
contrary to good faith, atid though that Prince 
had acted, upon the eceasion: of Holker’ ad- 
vamecing into Hindoostank, in a manner whieh 
was at varrance with his engagement, the’ im- 
portance of his co-operation in the approachihg 
campaign had appeared so great, thit ht had 
been induced not only to promise that he 
would entirdly pass over the former conduct of 
the Rajah, but had, by continued assurances of 
friendship and protection, endé#youred to excite 
him to a zealous fulfilment of his engagements. 
In the accomplishment of this object, Lord 
Lake observed, he had fully succeeded ; and the 
consequence was, that a British army, under 
Mayor General Jones, was, by the Rajah of 
Jypore’s aid, and the ample supplies which his 
»@ountry furnished, enabled to maintain a posi- 
tion of the ‘preatest consequence to the sucéess 
ef the general operations of the war: and he 
had no doubt, from the communtatidrAs which 
he had received from General Jonés, that had 
Hotkar attempted to retreat, as was -expeeted, in 
the direction of the position which that Officer’s 
army oceupied, the ‘co-operation of the Rajah’s 
troops, who had joined his camp, would have 
been efficient. The sincerity and good faith 
with which the State of Jypore had acted at this 
e@risis, was, Lerd Lake stated, most strongly 
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corroborated *by: the letters received from 
{seneral; Jones, «which had ied to his addressing 
the Rajah in a style, which he never world have 
used, had he not conceived! that the circum- 
stances he had mentioned would have changed 
these intentions which Government previously 
entertained of dissolving the alliance. 

Lord Lake stated his opinion, that although 
these might be sufficient grounds for opening a 
negotiation for new-modelling the alliance with 
the Jypore State, or even for effecting a dissolu- 
tion of all engagements between the two States, 
he. doubted how far the British Government 
had aright, after what had passed, to dissolve it 
iz a peremptory manner: because, as such a pro- 
ceeding would expose the Rajah of Jypere to 
an instant attack from both Scindiah and Hol- 
kar, it would, unless it rested upon clear and 
undisputed grounds, make an impression among 
the States of India highly unfavourable to the 
reputation of the British Government. Lord 
Lake, in this communication, referred the Go- 
vernor General to the conferences* between his 

* ffolkar’s Vakeels demanded, with no slight degree of per- 
tinacity, the cession of the Jypore and Boondee tributes; and 
one of them, speaking of the former, stated, that he no doubt 
‘would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English, as he had 
disgraced himself, to please that Nation, by giving up the un- 
fortunate Vizier Ally (who had sought his protection) to their 
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Agent* and the Vakeels of Holkar, regarding 
the tribute which their master claimed from the 
Rajahs of Boondee and Jypore; and stated his 
expectation, that Sir George Barlow would 
agree with him, (after he had seen the report oF 
these conferences,) that neither of these points, 
could have been conceded to that Chief in thes 
negotiation, without injury to the character of 
the British Government. His Lordship con- 
cluded this despatch by expressing his earnest 
hope, that, if the Governor General was ulti- 
mately resolved upon the dissolution of the 
alliance with the Jypore State, he would defer 
the execution of that measure till Holkar had 
passed the territories of the Rajah, and reached 
his own dominions in Malwah; to which he was, 
by the treaty, pledged instantly to return. 

Lord Lake had before communicated his sen- 
timents respecting the policy of this measure ; 
but, as his opinions differed from those of Sir 
George Barlow, he confined himself upon this 
occasion to the question of faith, which, he 
conceived, it involved. His arguments, how 


vengeance. The Vakecl was very severely rcbuted by the 
Agent of the Governor General for this insolent reflection on the 
conduct of an Ally of the British Government, who had, upon 
the occasion to which he alluded; delivered up a murderer, 
-whom it would-have been-iuifamy to shelter. 

- * Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm. 
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ever, made no impression upon the mind of the 
Governor General, who continued to think, 
after the receipt of this communication, as he 
had done before, that we had, from the former 
conduct of the Rajah of Jypore, obtained a right 
to dissolve the alliance, which was not at all 
invalidated by his subsequent adoption of mea- 
sures, which were more foreibly recommended 
to him by considerations of his own safety and 
eonvenience, than by any returning sense of 
good faith: and considering the question of faith 
in this view, he could not, he observed, hesitate 
in dissolving an alliance, which was likely to 
include much future inconvenience and embar- 
rassment. 

The English Government had given, the 
Governor General thought, a pioof of it’s 
hberality towaids the Jypore State, in not dis- 
solving it’s alliance pending the negotiation 
with Scindiah, when it might have derived 
advantage fiom the cession of the tribute of 
Jypore to that Chief; and with respect to the 
period of adopting this act, he conceived the 
Company at liberty to choose that which was 
most convenient; and he had resolved upon it’s 
instant dissolution, from an apprehension that 
Holkar, upon his return, might, as he passed 
the territories of Jypore, commit some excessea, 

F F 
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which we would be obliged to notice if the 
alliance was not previously dissolved. 

Sir George Barlow, in conformity with this 
resolution, directed the Resident at Jypore to 
announce the dissolution of the defensive 
alliance ; informing the Rajah at the same time, 
that the English Government would be most 
happy to maintain with him general relations 
of friendship and amity. The Resident was at . 
the same time desired to deliver to the Rajah a 
letter from the Governor General, explanatory 
of the grounds upon which this measure had 
been adopted. The justice of these grounds, 
however, was warmly disputed by the Court of 
Jypore, which, under a lively sense of that im- 
minent danger to which it became exposed 
from this measure, almost forgot, for a moment, 
that temper and respect which 1t owed to the 
character of the English Nation. In a con- 
ference which one of the principal Agents of 
the Rajah of Jypore had with Lord Lake at 
Dehli, he had the boldness to observe, after 
stating all which his Prince had desired him to 
say upon the occasion, that this was the first 
time, since the English Government was estab- 
lished in India, ‘“‘ that it had been known to 
“‘ make it’s faith subservient to it’s conve- 


‘* nience.” - 
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Sir George Barlow was equally anxious to 
dissolve the defensive alliances, which we had 
contracted with the lesser States of Bhurtpore 
and Macherry, as he was that with Jypore. 
But as those Rajahs had given no pretext for 
adopting this measure without their assent, he 
directed a negotiation to be opened with them 
for the purpose of effecting this object ; and he 
authorized Lord Lake to make them a consider- 
able cession of territory, as a means of prevailing 
upon them to give up that right, which they 
had acquired by treaty, to the protection of the 
British Government. 

Lord Lake, however, was induced, by a 
variety of urgent considerations, to defer any 
mention of such an intention on the part of 
Government to these Rajahs; and he stated in 
the most forcible manner his fears, that the very 
rumour of such a measure being in the contem- 
plation of the English Government, would again 
involve Countries, which had been settled at 
such an expense of blood and treasure, in a state 
of anarchy and confusion. Though the Gover- 
nor General continued to declare, that he was 
quite resolved upon the adoption of this mea- 
sure, he did not desire it should be precipitated. 
He was induced, by subsequent communications 
which he received, to suspend it’s execution ; 
and fortunately, as it would appear, for the 
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public interests, this question has never since 
been agitated; and the Rajahs of Macherry 
and Bhurtpore, with other Chiefs settled in 
their vicinity, continue, in the faithful fulfil- 
ment of their engagements, to form an essential 
part of that strength which we derive from the 
maintenance of the territories to the west of 
the Jumnah. 

It will be useful, before this chapter is 
closed, to make some observations upon that 
neutral and selfish policy, which, after all the 
evils that had before resulted from it’s pur- 
suit, appears to have been again prescribed 
by the Authorities in England, to the ob- 
servation of the Supreme Government in 
India. 

This system had been tried upon a large 
scale, during the Government of Lord Teign- 
mouth. It was then applied to almost all the 
principal States of India. A course of events 
had rendered an exact repetition of this expe- 
riment impossible; but it was desired to do it 
in as great a degree as the actual situation of 
affairs would admit; and Sir George Barlow 
endeavoured to carry the wishes of his su- 
periors into execution with a zeal and ability, 
which was well calculated to have attained 
success, if that had been practicable. 

The events, which I have related, show the 
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result with which his efforts were attended. 
And it is only necessary to add, that the Siekh 
Chiefs to the north-west of the Jumnah and 
the southward of the Sutledge, who had re- 
ceived and merited our protection by their 
services during the war, but from whom it 
was afterwards, in pursuance of this policy, 
withdrawn, have, under the wise, moderate, and 
firm Government of Lord Minto, been saved 
from that destruction to which they were ex- 
posed by the ambition of the Rajah of Lahore ; 
and now form, with other Chiefs in depend- 
ence on the British Government, a_ strong 
frontier to it’s territories in Hindoostan. It 
would also appear, from the manner in which 
Lord Minto has lately employed the British 
arms to protect the Rajah of Berar from the 
attack of that celebrated freebooter Meer 
Khan,* that he is satisfied that the security 
of our possessions is more likely to be main- 
tained by using the great and commanding 
power which we have acquired, to preserve 
the general peace and tranquillity of India; 
than by a policy, which declaredly looks to the 


~ This Chicf is the principal Mahomedan leader with Jes- 
wunt Row LIlolkar: but he appcars, on this occasion, to have 
acted independently, and in combination with some tribes of 
pundaries, or freebooters, of which there are several in 


Malwah. 
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disputes and wars of it’s neighbours, as one of 
the chief sources of it’s security ; and which, if 
it does not directly excite such wars, shapes 
it’s political relations with inferior States in 
a manner calculated to create and continue 
them. 

The professed object of this system is to 
avoid, by contracting our political relations, 
that continual embarrassment to which, it 1s 
argued, we must otherwise be subject; and all 
measures pursued are to be conformable to cer- 
tain general principles, which, like a broad 
shield, are to save us from every injury, and 
simplify the whole scheme of our Government 
in India. 

If such a result was really attainable, the 
task of rule would become easy, and the whole 
machine of Government might be kept in 
order by a very moderate share of attention 
and understanding; but, unfortunately, all ex- 
perience’ is against such a conclusion, which is 
indeed contrary to the nature of man. We 
must, if we endeavour to fly from those politi- 
cal embarrassments and complex relations, 
which have been in all ages the conditions of 
extended power and dominion, always meet 
with much greater evils than those from which 
we try to escape. With regard to all general 
principles of rule, we should recollect, that their 
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value is not in their abstract excellence, but in 
their seasonable and just application; for it is 
the great and sole art of Government to adapt 
principles to the continual changes of human 
affairs, not to force human affairs into a shape 
that suits principles. This observation applies 
with peculiar force to our Empire in India; 
which, from it’s foundation, the nature of it’s 
Government, and the various tribes and na- 
tions which it includes, demands more wisdom 
and more modification of system in it’s Go- 
vernment, than perhaps any that ever was 
established in the universe. 

This Empire, though raised by the operation 
of many and various causes, has been chiefly 
established, and must be constantly maintained, 
by the sword. But though we must continue 
to govern as Conquerors, it 1s our duty to make 
our rule a benefit to mankind; and to carry 
among those whom we have subdued, the 
blessings of peace, knowledge, and improve- 
ment 1n all the arts of civilized life. And at 
that stage which our power in India has at- 
tained, we will probably find the accomplish- 
ment of such an object easier, and more con- 
ducive to our security, than all the wars and 
contests in which a selfish and neutral policy 
can ever involve our neighbours. 

The system of trusting, in a great degree, 
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for our security, to the wars and contentions of 
the other States in India, has received great 
strength from a general but erroneous impres- 
sion respecting the unalterable and hereditary 
habits of the military tribes of India; who, it 
is contended, can never be converted to the 
usages of civil life. The temporary disturb- 
ances, which have been created by the discon- 
tented of this class, when any great political 
changes have deprived them of the means of 
immediate subsistence, have been given as in- 
stances of the truth of this assertion; but it has 
been forgotten, that the Countries of Bengal, 
Behar, and the Carnatic, abounded afew yearsago 
with hordes of armed men, whose descendants 
now find a livelihood in cultivating some peace- 
able occupation; and that the Kingdoms of 
Mysore, Oude, and the Deckan, are now gradu- 
ally undergoing the same change. The period 
of change is certainly one of some danger; but 
that danger only requires to be watched with 
vigilance and care, and may be easily averted 
by measures of large and liberal policy. 

To conclude. There would hardly appear to 
be a greater and more noble object for the exer- 
cise of human wisdom, or one more worthy of 
all the attention of a great State, than that of 
establishing and maintaining, through‘the action 
of it’s influence and power, union and tranquil- 
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lity over a considerable portion of the globe; 
and of bringing to nations, whom it found in- 
volved in continual discord and war, the bless- 
ings of harmony and peace. This we may 
never be able completely to effect; but there is 
no danger in a course of prudent policy, which 
keeps so great an object in view: and a state of 
perfect security against external attack would 
be the reward of it’s accomplishment. When 
the unparalleled successes, which attended Lord 
Wellcsley’s Administration of India, placed the 
Diitish power upon so commanding an eminence, 
his ardent mind naturally contemplated the at- 
tainment of this great end. 

‘In the termination of hostilities,” that 
nobleman observed, ‘“‘ my solicitude has been 
‘“« directed to the important purpose of effecting 
‘<a general pacification of India on principles 
‘* of reciprocal justice and moderation. The 
‘¢ power, reputation and dignity, of the British 
‘¢ Empire in India, will derive additional secu- 
‘‘ rity and lustre from the establishment of 
‘‘ peace and good order among the native 
‘‘ States. In the decline of intrinsic strength, 
‘‘ inferior States may perhaps have gained a 
‘‘ temporary safety by fomenting the discord of 
‘** contiguous Powers. In any extremity, such 
‘‘ a policy is unwarrantable and disgraceful ; 
“‘ nor can permanent rep&se be secured upon 
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‘€ such precarious foundations in the actual con- 
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dition of this Empire. I am happy to de- 
clare, that the concord of the established 
native States, the independence of their sepa- 
rate authorities, the internal peace of their 
respective dominions, and the tranquillity 
and happiness of their respective subjects, 
will tend to confirm and to fortify the power 
and resources of the British Government, and 
must constitute the most desirable objects of 
the British policy in India.”* 


* Vide Reply to the Address of the British Inhabitants of 


Calcutta, on the 29th of Feb. 1304. 
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Tue reflections, which it is meant to offer upon 
the political, civil, and military, Government of 
British India, are submitted with a deference, 
which proceeds equally from a want of complete 
knowledge of some parts of the subject, and a 
sense of its general magnitude and importance. 
The considerations, indeed, to which this Chap- 
ter is exclusively devoted, are in themselves of 
so large and complicated a nature, that no per- 
son can expect to treat them without falling 
into frequent error: but the apprehension of 
this danger is not sufficient to deter me from 
contributing as much as I can to the elucidation 
of questions of such vast national importance ; 
and the character of the object which I have in 
view, will, I trust, plead for any failure in it’s 
accomplishment. 

The present constitution of those Authorities 
in England, which direct and control the poli- 
tical Government of British India, has been 
already described. It has been stated, that the 
political authority of the Court of Directors 
should, by the theory of Mr. Pitt’s Bill of 1784, 
be extinct; but, that the fact is otherwise; 
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which has been accounted for on the grounds 
of that Court maintaining, by it’s influence in 
the Country and in the House of Commons, a 
check upon his Majesty’s Ministers, which 
generally compels them to seek the acquies- 
cence, if they are not guided by the opinions, 
of the leading Directors; and the operation of 
this cause must often create delays, if it does 
not produce contest and collision. 

The Court of Directors are the only public 
body in England, who can be supposed to have 
any detailed intelligence of the politics of India; 
and as they possess copies of the records of that 
Empire, with the Governors of which they 
inaintain, under the direction of the Board of 
Control, all political correspondence, their know- 
ledge of it is presumed to be drawn from the 
most authentic sources: and it is further con- 
cluded, that this Corporation is formed of men, 
who, generally speaking, have spent most of 
their itves in India, or else have devoted 
themselves to a study of the British interests 
in that quarter. 

From such circumstances, the complete ex- 
clusion of the Court of Directors from a share 
in the political Administration of British India, 
while that body continues to govern and regu- 
late the commercial branch of that Empire, is a 
measure which would appear almost impracti- 
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cable; as hardly any political act of conse- 
quence can be adopted, without affecting, in 
some degree, either the finances or trade of our 
possessions in India, and of course giving them 
a pretext, if not a right, of interference. 

What has been stated on this head is suffi- 
cient to show, that, in considering the Authori- 
ties in England by which the political Admi- 
nistration of our Empire in India is directed 
and controlled, the Court of Directors must be 
deemed (in spite of the intent or expression of 
the act of the Legislature) to be one of the 
principal: because their influence, and the du- 
ties they have to perform, give them a power of 
interference, which enables them, if they are so 
inclined, to oppose with effect any political acts, 
which the Board of Control may desire to carry 
into execution. 

The constitution of the Board of Control is 
such, that it’s President and principal Members 
must be his Majesty’s Ministers. The junior 
members have been occasionally selected from 
persons who have been in India; but no in- 
stance has occurred of any such members being 
actively employed at this Board; the duties of 
which, indeed, appear to be chiefly performed 
by it’s President, who becomes conversant with 
the political interests of India from a perusal of 
the records of the Company, and from that 
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constant communication with persons of some 
experience in that quarter, which the duties of 
his station oblige him to maintain. 

The station of President of the Board of 
Control, is one which cannot be held by any 
Minister who has not both talents and reputa- 
tion: and, supposing this public Officer to be 
even tolerably able, with a mind liberal and free 
from prejudice, he becomes an instrument every 
way calculated to perform the duties of his 
office in a manner suited to the constitution 
of the Country, and to the act of the Legis- 
jature for the better Administration of India. 
But it is evident, from what has been stated; 
that he must, under the operation of that aet, 
obtain the consent and approbation of the Court 
of Directors to those political measures which 
he sanctions or suggests; or enter into a con- 
test with that body, which would tend to embar- 
rass the Authorities at home, weaken the Admini- 
stration abroad, and create delays and confusion 
in the whole system of the Indian Government. 

The opposite causes of action, which influ- 
ence those two Authorities, must often make it 
ditheult, if not impossible, to reconcile them to 
the same course of action. His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters will naturally view every political mea- 
sure adopted in India, as it appears likely to 
promote the general interests of the Nation, 
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more than as it immediately affects the separate 
interests of the Company: to which the atten- 
tion of the Directors will, on the other hand, 
be almost exclusively turned: and it must be 
difficult to conciliate their approbation to any 
political measure, which has the least injurious 
operation of even a temporary nature upon their 
commerce or finances. 

The Court of Directors must, from it’s con- 
stitution, always be composed of liberal and 
respectable persons; but that body can seldom 
have any members, who have a large and 
detailed knowledge of the political interests of 
the Company. The motives which lead men 
to seek a place in the Direction, and the duties 
which they have to perform as Directors, are 
chiefly suited to those, whose lives have passed 
in the commercial service of the Company, or 
in commerce at home. The general exceptions 
to this rule, are Officers, or civil servants, who 
have acquired some fortune and reputation in 
the service of the Company, and who desire to 
obtain a place in the Direction, on account of 
it’s patronage; and, from a feeling as natural as 
it is laudable, are ready to enter into active life 
again, with the object of providing for. their 
families. , 

That a body so constituted and composed, 
and which always acts ina great degree under 
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the check and control of it’s constituents, the 
proprietors of India stock, should often take a 
very limited and partial view of large political 
questions, cannot be a matter of surprise. The 
fact is, that very few of the Directors have had 
the slightest opportunity of studying the poli- 
tical affairs of the Company before they entered 
the Direction. The complete occupation of every 
civil as well as every military servant* of the 


* Those few servants of the Company, who have been ecm- 
ployed in any distinguished manner in the conduct of political 
affairs, are, from nearly the same causes, probably igiorant of 
the commercial interests of the Company. This unfits them, 
in a certain degree, for the Direction; and their minds are, 
from acquired habits, unsuited to the bustle and occupations of 
such a life. When they return to England, they have no pub- 
lic employment before them, and they retire to private life. 
Some years afterwards, perhaps, when embarrassing questions 
occur relative to India, «a President of the Board of Control, or 
a Chairman of the Court of Directors, seeks them out, as having 
g high and a just reputation for their political knowledge of 
India: but changes have occurred, since the persons applicd to 
were in employ; their minds have not gradually gone along 
with those changes; they cannot alter opinions, of which they 
are tenacious, in a moment; and their respectable names are 
often thus obta‘ned to the side of error. To give the State, in 
some shape or another, the advantage at home of those talents, 
and that experience, which has benefited it's interests abroad, 
would appear a great object; but it is one, which, under the 
present form of the Indian Government in England, would seem 
difficult, if not impracticable, to attain. 

GG e 
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Company in his particular line of service, com- 
bined with the secrecy observed in all political 
transactions in India, is such, that a most able 
and respectable public Officer may pass the 
greater part of his hfe in the commercial or 
military line in that Country, and return:to 
England with as little, or less, knowledge of 
the real state of it’s political affairs,; than an 
Under-Secretary at the India House. 

From what has been stated regarding the 
character of the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors, and from all experience 
since the first introduction of this form of Go- 
vernment, it appears unlikely that these public 
bodies should ever cordially agree regarding 
the political Administration of India; and as 
their frequent disagreement must produce the 
worst of consequences, some means will probably 
be devised, of making the authority, which is 
actually to direct and control the political affairs 
of India, more efficient to it’s large functions ; 
and of avoiding a collision at the very source 
of authority, which must, while it continues, 
spread weakness and diStraction among all who 
are subject to it; and the effect of which will 
be always more dangerous, from the character 
of party-spirit in England, and the distance-and 
nature of the Indian Government. 

It is a principle of the British Constitution 
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to leave the executive Administration of the 
‘Country free’ and unembarrassed in the em- 
ployment of it’s principal Officers, and the 
' execution of those measures which it may deem 
wise, and advantageous to the State; for which, 
however, the Administration of the day become 
strictly responsible to the public. It’s applause, 
or condemnation, determines their title to fame 
and the period of their power: and this forms, 
perhaps, as great a check as it is possible to 
have upon human action. This check has been 
found sufficient to the management of the af- 
fairs of the Empire of Great Britain, and would 
appear equal to the conduct of the political Go- 
vernment of the possessions of that Power in 
India. It may be questioned, therefore, how 
far it is either wise, or consistent with the con- 
stitutional principle here stated, to fetter and 
embarrass the Administration in the execution 
of every measure which they adopt respecting 
that Country. It will be said, that, under the 
act of Parliament, the Board of Control have 
‘the power, and that they must ultimately pre- 
vail in any contests which they have with the 
Court of Directors of a political nature: but 
‘the very privilege of an official expression of 
contrary opinion, which the form of the act 
-warrants, has the effect of throwing these ques- 
tions.into discussion; and that effect produces 
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delays, destroys confidence in the local Govern- 
ment of India, and renders the whole system of 
our rule in that quarter, weak, wavering, and 
distracted. 

The Court of Directors cannot claim, under 
the act, political power in the Administration 
of British India, as a matter of right; but they 
should be debarred from seeking it through the 
means of their influence or patronage: and that 
can never be done, unless by some modification 
of the present system, which, by a strange con- 
tradiction, often compels, as a matter of form, 
a committee of this body to an official expres- 
sion of sentiments upon a political subject, 
which have afterwards been declared to be at 
complete variance with the judgment of those 
by whom they were officially stated. 

This apparently prominent defect in the po- 
litical Administration of British India, has been 
shortly noticed: but it is not meant to go fur- 
ther into a subject, which involves so many in- 
tricate and important questions, and with which 
I am only acquainted through an observation of 
it’s effects in India. With regard to the exact 
nature and shape of that Government in Eng- 
land, which may be found best calculated to 
promote the prosperity of our Eastern posses-. 
sions, I cannot presume to speak. It appears 
of little consequence what men, or body of-men, ° 
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are the instruments through which Great Britain 
rules India, provided the medium used for that 
purpose is shaped and constituted for the ob- 
ject; and that care is taken, that the public 
should neither suffer from incompetency, nor a 
continual clashing of opposite and- unequal 
interests. 

Though the general pursuits and habits ot the 
Court of Directors, and the strange anomaly of 
their constitution, may be urged, and with rea- 
son, against their competency, as a body, to the 
exercise, 1n any shape or mode whatever, of 
political power; it would appear, that, as long 
as itis judged wise to continue the monopoly 
of the Company, the patronage of the Indian 
Empire could not be in safer or more honour- 
able hands,* than those of that respectable Cor- 
poration; who, though they may not be equal 
to exercise the functions of Sovereignty f over 


* The description of persons selected as Writers and Cadets, 
is the best proof of the just manner in which this patronage is 
exercised ; and the late public inquiries into it’s abuses have 
had a result very honourable to the Directors. 

+ The Company’s Government in India has a serious disad- 
vantage, from not, in itself, inspiring that awe and respect, which 
make such impression upon mankind. It is, of course, ne 
more than a body through which the Government of England 
rules India: but all it’s liberality (and no Government was ever 
more liberal) cannot make amends to it’s servants for those 
wounds, which their pride suffers, by even a supposed inferiority 
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an extended Empire, must, from the greatness 
of their concerns, the liberality upon which 
those are conducted, and the general characters 
of the individuals elected to the Direction, be 
always deemed the first mercantile body in the 
world. 

There can be no doubt, but that Mr. Pitt’s 
Bill for the better Administration of India, 
(which, from the regard it paid to established 
form, weakened, as has been before stated; it’s 
own principle, and left the power in England, 
which was to direct and control the political 
Administration of India, shackled and embarrass- 
ed,) gave ample powers to the Governor Gene- 
ral of India, who was by it clothed wiih all the 
authority which the execution of his large 
duties could require, subject to a direct personal 
responsibility for the exercise of the great trust 
committed to his charge. . 

It has been ascertained, from the whole ex- 
perience of this system, that the internal secu- 
rity of our possessions in India, as well as their 


in rank and consideration to persons of the same class in life, 
who more immediately serve the King; and in being (from the 
character of the Indian Government) almost virtually debarred 
from ali hope of those honours and rewards, which they see 
showered upon others, whose rank in life, or whose zea] and 
success in the service of their common Sovereign and Country, 
they cannot think greater than their own. 
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defence against external attack, has been in the 
greatest degree promoted by a measure, which, 
by giving one head to our wide territories in 
that quarter, has assimilated them in the same 
system of rule and management, subdued all 
contentions of subordinate authorities, and 
given a combination to the distant resources of 
our Indian Empire, which has made them easily 
applicable to every object of general interest. 
There, perhaps, never was any public measure, 
which remedied more real evils, than the change 
of system with respect to the powers lodged in 
the Governor General of India; and it’s benefi- 
cial effects have been universally acknowledged. 
It would be a fuither improvement upon this 
system, if it was possible to make an arrange- 
ment, by which this high public Officer could 
be relieved from that load of business with 
which he is now oppressed, in consequence of 
having charge of the details of one of the sepa- 
rate Governments of British India; which not 
only occupies his time with matter of inferior 
consideration, but makes it more difficult for 
him, than it otherwise would be, to visit* the 
different parts of the Empire under his charge. 
It might, however, be difficult to make such a 


* A point of essential importance to their good government 
and general improvement. 
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change in this part of the system, without af- 
fecting the influence or patronage of the Gover- 
nor General; and the efficiency and considera~ 
tion of his high station can never be touched in 
the slightest manner, without serious danger to 
the public interests: for the subject, who is 
raised to an office where he has sovereign func- 
tions to peiform, requires, while he enjoys it, 
regal powers. He represents, in his person, the 
Government of his Country ; and he receives 
from other States that rank and character which 
are naturally associated, in the estimation of the 
world, with the possession of extensive power, 
and ascendency in the scale of political influence: 
that respect, which belongs to the real supre- 
macy of the British dominions in India, is ne- 
cessarily transferred to the person exercising it’s 
authority ; and to weaken his influence, or de- 
grade his dignity, is to diminish the conse- 
quence, and impair the power, of the Govern- 
ment. 

The same political causes, which dictated 
these great powers being vested in the Gover- 
nor General, do not apply, with equal force, to 
the Governors of the inferior Settlements of 
Madras and Bombay; who have ia fact, under 
the present constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment, few, if any, political duties of importance 
to perform ; all points of a political nature being 
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subject to the immediate direction and control 
of the Supreme Government. These powers 
are useful, however, as they add to the consider- 
ation of these high public Officers, and free 
them, in a certain degree, from the embarrass- 
ment and opposition to which they might 
otherwise frequently be subject. 

The limits of the territories of the local 
Governments of India have undergone great 
changes since the act of 178-4 was passed. 
These may make some modifications in the 
shape of the system advisable; and if such are 
made upon principles, which simplify the forms 
of Government, and which, without withdraw- 
ing necessary checks, add to the strength and 
efficiency of the local authorities, they will 
prove beneficial. 

The former parts of this work have sufficiently 
elucidated the nature of those political prin- 
ciples upon which our territories in India have 
been hitherto governed. I shall now venture 
to give some opinions respecting those leading 
principles which should form the object of our 
rule of this Empire in it’s present extended 
state. 

However opinions may differ with regard to 
the advantages which Great Britain has derived, 
or may derive, from it’s possessions in India, 
there can be no doubt in the breast of any man, 
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that, if -we mean to retain.our Empire in that 
quarter, it 1s equally our duty and our interest 
to-govern it in a manner which will promote 
the prosperity of the Country and the happi- 
ness of it’s inhabitants. To effect this, no laws, 
no established principles of policy, or reguta- 
tions fpr internal rule, will ever be sufficient, 
unless those authorities, by which these edicts, 
precepts and rules, are to be carried into execu- 
tion, are in every respect competent and efh- 
client to their great duties. This fact makes 
the selection of persons to fill the Governments 
of India, and particularly the great station of 
Governor General, an object, beyond all others, 
of importance in the future Government of 
British India. . 

The power exercised by the Governor Gene- 
ral has none of that impression in it’s favour, 
which often supports, even at a period of decline, 
hereditary Monarchies and national Govern- 
ments. It can only obtain respect by the in- 
trinsic qualities of the person by whom this 
high station is filled. .Great talents and virtues, 
and the able and active exercise of them, will 
always obtain the suffrage of both the European 
and native subjects of our Indian Empire, and, 
in all human probability, preserve that in peace ; 
or, at all events, suppress danger: but moderate 
abilities, however combined with information, 
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will be found unequal to the great task in any 
times; and if the Supreme Government of 
India ever passes into weak or unequal hands, 
the high station will fall into disrepute, and all 
the dangers that flow from the contempt of a 
governing authority will be generated. 

It appears quite impossible ever to introduce 
any system of Government into our possessions 
in India, which will render them secure fora 
day, except under the management of an able 
and firm Ruler;* and, if this is admitted, there 
is no part of the duty of Government in Eng- 
land so important, as the selection of a person 
to fill that high office. Ifa succession of men of 
great talents and virtues cannot be found, or if 
the operation of any party principles prevents 
their being chosen, we must reconcile ourselves 
to the most serious hazard of the early decline, 
if not the loss, of the great Empire which we 
have founded in India. — 

These observations apply to other stations 
besides that of Governor General (though 
with a lesser degree of force); but particu- 


* The only safe view that Ggeat Britain can take of it’s Em- 
pire in India, is to consider it (as it really is) always in a state 
of danger, and to nominate persons to rule it, calculated, from 
their superior energy of character, to meet every emergency 
that can arise. 
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larly to the high offices of Governor of Fort 
St. George and Bombay. 

There has been much speculative opinion 
on the subject of such selections. Some have 
conceived that military men were best qualified 
for these stations: others, that they should be 
exclusively filled by those who had risen in 
civil life. It bas been argued, that noblemen 
(who carried with them the impression of high 
rank and birth) should alone be appointed to 
them: while many believed they would be 
best filled by servants of the Company, who 
had local knowledge, and a large and detailed” 
acquaintance with their affairs. 

Any principle which excludes distinguished 
talent and eminent virtue, in whatever rank or 
condition of life these qualities are found, from 
such fair and legitimate objects of honourable 
ambition, must have an operation unfavourable 
to that competition which is necessary to form 
men for such elevated stations as the Govern- 
ments of British India. Whether these be filled 
by a military or a civil character, provided such 
be qualified for the great task, appears to be a 
matter of indifference. . Perhaps there is an ad- 
vantage, (as was experienced in the case of 
Lord Cornwallis,) when that rare mixture of 
talent for civil rule, and military command, can 
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be found in one person. That the rank and 
birth of the person employed, as it gives in 
some degree that impression which these high 
stations require, is of great consequence, cannot 
be denied: but that consequence can never be 
sufficient to supersede the claims of superior 
talent, or to remedy the defects of inefficiency : 
and as to the servants of the Company, their 
local experience, and knowledge of details, is, 
unless attended with higher qualifications, but 
a poor recommendation to stations, which do 
not so much require that the person holding 
them should have that description of informa- 
tion which is to be obtained from many sub- 
ordinate Officers of the State, as that they 
should possess that large knowledge of human 
nature, active energy of character, and that 
commanding talent for rule, which has in all 
ages distinguished those who have exercised 
power in a manner calculated to benefit their 
Country and mankind. 

Whatever person is nominated to either the 
high station of Governor General, or to the Go- 
vernments of Madras or Bombay, should receive 
a full and liberal confidence from the authority 
by which he is appointed: nor should he be 
continued in station one moment after that is 
withdrawn. The dangers which assail our Em- 
pire in India from internal weakness, are much 
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greater than we can ever apprehend from exter- 
nal attack; and these will always increase in 
an alarming degree, when the, Administration 
abroad has not the decided support of the Go- 
vernment at home. ‘That period is past at 
which it might have been safe to have fettered 
the local Governments of India with jealous 
restraints; and to lessen their power, by a 
petty and vexatious interference with their 
exercise of it. Our Empire in that quarter is 
now too large, and too complicated, to be ex- 
posed to the operation of a system of mistrust. 
The reliance placed on those to whom it 
is confided, must be of that complete na- 
ture, which will enable them to fulfil so great 
a duty. 

On the political principles which should re- 
gulate our future intercourse, with the native 
Powers in India, I have before stated an opt- 
nion, to which I can only add, that such inter- 
course is likely to be marked by events and 
contingencies, which will disappoint, as has 
been the case heretofore, all hopes that we can 
‘ever form of the local: Government in India 
being able to follow any exact rules, which are 
laid down for it’s guidance. The neutral system 
of noninterference, and of trusting in a great 
-degree for our security to the contests of our 
‘neigtibours, has been proved, by. experience, ‘to 
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be,equally unwise and impracticable. We shall 
therefore best maintain the peace and prosperity 
of our own territories, by using our established 
influence and power towards the great object 
of preserving, as far as we have the means, the 
general tranquillity of India. It will-not, per- 
haps, be easy to effect the complete accomplish- 
ment of this object; nor are we called upon to 
interfere in every case of quarrel between States 
with whom we have no engagements; but, if 
we shape our general policy towards this end, 
we shall, from the commanding state of our 
power, gradually promote peace, without much 
danger of involving ourselves; and we shall 
receive our share of those benefits which this 
system will bring to others. 

It is, however, certain, that with whatever 
care we cultivate our external relations, and 
however much we endeavour to avoid future 
Wars, we cannot expect to escape alto- 
gether an evil, which is among those condi- 
tions on which human dominion is enjoyed. 
But, as we can only hope for a comparative 
exemption from this evil by the complete effi- 
ciency of our military force, that will always, 
.in the reduced state of the present Powers of 
India, enable us to defeat it; and we can, on 
it’s occurrence, if circumstances connected 
with the-local situation of the Countries which 
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we conquer, or any other consideration, forbid 
us annéxing conquests to our own territories, 
confér them upon some of our Allies on such 
terms as we deem proper: and’ every such act 
of liberal policy will give life and strength to 
the exercise of that large influence and power, 
through which we may hope to establish the 
permanent tranquillity of India, 

It is not meant to notice any of those distant 
political relations, which it appears wise to im- 
prove, with a view to our permanent security, 
against the attack of an European Power. 
This is a subject not immediately connected 
with thé political Government of India: and, 
if that is administerg¢d upon wise and enlarged 
p¥inciples, our strength will be too much con- 
sofidated, to admit of our having any alarm at 
invasion. ; 

The question of our political Administratign 
of India, is not of more importance, than the 
civil Government of our possgssigns in that 
quarter: for there can be no doubt, that ‘the ‘ 
real and’ intrinsic strength of a State, depends 
chiefly on the loyalty and attachment of ‘Tes. 
subjects ; and there is no means o créating ‘or 

. ; . 88 re? eet? otha dy al 
securing the continuance of fhat attachmediit,. 
but by the action of a just and steady. rule; 
which rests upon- established -principlés, ands: 
gives security to the lives’ dnd’propertits”' of’ 
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ise who are under it, and grants to, therm 
tHe enjoyment of as much personal liberty 
as is consistent with their habits and the 
character of the Government established over 
them. 

The greatest effort which has been made to- 
wards the improvement of the civil Govern- 
ment of British India, is the permanent settle- 
ment of the: revenues, and the introduction of 
that judicial system* which is now general 
throughout all our territories. Thongh the 
success of these measures has not, perhaps, 
been so complete as.enthusiasts migtit ‘have 
expected, it has been suffigjent to prevent 
disappointment to those Who take a 
tional and comparative view of that goad 
which can he produced by any human insti- 
tution, * 

It is an acknowledged. tfuth, that there is 
no branch of Gavernment which requires such 
attention to fixed principles, and will less admit 
of alteration, than a code of laws, or civil regu- 
lations. These it will always require labour 
understand ; and, if they sere constantly chan- 
ging a knowledge «of them would never be 


* {have net entered into any discussion ef those prineiples 
upon which his Majesty’s Courts in India are establlibed, 
as at is @ subject to which I do not conceiye myself com- 
petent. 

HH. 
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cial ré¢ulations; have already been attended 
with great benefit, and that‘ the character’ of 
this system is progressive improvement. , Mary 
dbjections may be urged against it; and it has, 
no doubt, many defectS ; but it appears bétter 
than any other yet tried. It's princtples are 
such as will admit of gradual amelioration. 
We should apply’ ourselves, therefore, with 
ardout, to that purpose; and if we can either 
alter, abridge or simplify, the rcgulations:and 
forms of our Courts in a matner that will acve- 
lérate the trial of causes, and defeat, to a certain 
degree, that» artful chicanery and litigious dis- 
position, which characterize a great proportion 
ofdur subjects in India, we shall*attain a great 
eid. Every advance towards so desirable an 
object, will be an additional security for the 
ptrmanetce of our Empire in India; which rests 
chiefly upon the allegiance and attachment of 
our native subjects; and which nothing can 
secure but their feeling a constantly recurring 
sénse of benefit from our rule. - 
If we examine the history of the English 
Government in India, we shall discover, that tt 
has been founded in a spirit of attention’ did 
respect to the usages and religion of the differ- 
ent tribes in India; nor catig, ever be main’ 
tained upon any diber principles? Ft has: ‘pee 
recently urged, and by some whose charnenens 
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eatitle their opinions to great regard, that the 
introduction of the Christian religion, through 
the means of it’s influence and power, was not 
only a sacred duty, but an object of policy to 
the-British Nation. This is a delicate question 
to discuss; but it is one I cannot evade. With 
respect to that part of it, which relates to the 
duty of a Christian to convert others to his 
faith, I am too ignorant to presume to offer an 
opipion. The few remarks I shall make upon 
thie subject, will be confined, therefore, to a 
consideration of the manner in which such a 
proceeding would affect our political interests. 
The experience we have of those converts to 

Christianity, which have been made since the 
first intercourse between Europe and India, 
does not afford much encouragement to make 
us persevere in this design. These converts: 
are but little acquainted with the purity of the 
faith which they profess; and so far from being 
that example in their lives, which, if they were 
sincere and enlightened followers of our religion, 
they aught to be; they would appear to a com- 
mon ,observer (who was uninformed of their 
ognversion) to be a set of men, who had agreed 
tq separate themselves from the other natives of 
Inadja, in order that they might be freed from a 
dvimber of restraints, with regard to diet and 
morality, by which the different tribes of both 
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Hiindoos and Mahomedans’ ate -bound. : ‘There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this observatidt; 
bat’ it is applicable to the gteat mass of 
Christians in India, who are, in ‘consequeneé, 
the very dregs of the’ community; not only 
from their station in life, but their merals' and 
condact. Under such cincumacances it dust 
occut, that knowledge should precéde- Christi- 
anity ; and if we ‘were at liberty, frorfi‘ our‘poli- 
tical obligations to those whom we govern,- to 
give the authority of Government in support of 
the attempts made to convert our Indiar sub- 
jects, and at the same time perfectly secute 
that those attempts would not endanger: dur 
Safety, we are not yet arrived at the point where 
our labours ought to commence. But there 
would appear objections to our adopting this 
‘measure, connected with the very constitution 
of our Empire in that quarter, which it is at 
least necessary to examine. 

The Portuguese, who were the first European 
settlers in India, hastened, if they did not cause, 
their downfal by that bigoted spirit with which 
they endeavoured to mtroduce their .teligion. 
They surrounded themselves in their‘ towns 
and settlements with native Christians * : “but, 
_by doing so, they drew a line of separation be- 
4ween those natives, who adhered to them, and 
all others; and thereby deprived themselyes of 
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that aid, which they might otherwise haye se; 
¢eived; and rendered themselves an object 0 
general dread to all the natives of India out of 
the pale of their church ; who opposed their ad- 
vancement in power, not only with a view of 
preserving their independence, but their relir 
gion. The French, though neither so bigoted 
nor so superstitious as the Portuguese, adhered 
in some degree to their unwise policy in this re- 
spect ; and the native inhabitants of their settle- 
ments, and the servants in whom the principal 
Officers of Government reposed trusf,. were al- 
most all Christians :.and it was remarked, that 
when their power was at the highest (in the 
days of Dupleix and Lally), they were so far 
from showing a scrupulous attention to the pre- 
judices .and religious usages of the Hindgas, 
that the most sacred of those were sometimes 
violated.* From the career of the English in 
India, a person would suppose, that, at every 
stage of their progress, they had looked for 


* Tt must have been this abuse of power, connected with the 
‘‘eonduct of the French adventurers in the service.of native 
Princes, that gavé a& impression of the character of that Narton, 
2 whieh I have repeatedly heard expressed by one of the most in- 
atelligent natives that I have ever known, Meer Allum, the late 
_ Prime Minister at the Court of Hyderabad; who used to ‘gay, 
“% That the French were bad masters, but good servants; into- 
M tenant and tyrannical in the exercise of power; but théerful, 
im wid, ‘and obedient, when under authority.” a 
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success, frem: aveiding the great errers ef} cheir 
tivals.,,, The Gevernment, and: all it’s servanoes, 
have not only withheld their aid from the ef 
forts thade to convert the natives of India; but 
have, as far as depended upon their measures: 
and conduct, discouraged it; upon a ptincipte,: 
no doubt, of inspiring confidence ; in which 
they have succeeded im a degree which cannot 
be calculated; amd the extent of ;which may 
never be «discovered, till the charm is broken by:'. 
which this great Empire is held. Iu preof -of 
the systematic discouragement which the Eng~ 
lish Government has ever giver to the eonver~ 
sion of it’s native subjects, it will suffice to men- 
tian a few facts, which will fully illustrate the 
principle. It has always shown the most 
marked indulgence and attention to the civid 
habits, and religious prejudices and, usages, of 
it’s Indian subjects; and, in conformity with 
this fundamental principle, Government has net 
only contributed to the support of their different, , 
religious establishments, but has regulated 
itself, in the employment of the natives yader | 
it’s rule, with attention to the different.preseas, 
sions which they derived from the rank hey 
held under those religious institutions ywhiclr _ 
they venerate ; and has abstained, 1n so. cautious, 
a manner, fiom giving any alarm to the natiyes. . 
of India, by encouraging or even countenanging: :. 
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any: attempt to convert thém, that thetd is 
hardly one instance ‘of any native (among? the 
many avho have become Christians) being entre 
ployed iu a situation of trust or responsibility 
by any one of the public servants of the Com- 
pany in India. «: 

When we add to this, that the Englisl? 
Government have, in the introduction of that 
judicial system, by which it is fixed, that their 
different native subjects shall have the same 
laws, which were established by their former 
rulers, improved, ameliorated, and tempered by 
the mild spirit of English jurisprudence, but 
unaltered and untouched on every, point con 
nected with their religious usages; it may be 
assumed, that State has given every pledge, by 
which a Nation can be bound, not only to with- 
hold every active interference of authoiity for 
the conversion of it’s native subjects, but not 
to give the weight of it’s mfluence, or the sup- 
port of it’s encouragement, towards that object. 
Should the dictates of a conscientious, but heated 
zeal, ever lead it to break this pledge; the alarm 
ameng it’s subjects will be gieat; the conse- 
quenees may be fatal to it’s power; and a good 
Christian would regret to see an effort made to 
promote his religion, by means so unsuited to 
it’s’ character and divine origin; and would de- 
pregate the exereise of an influence and autho- 
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rity for that object, which had been obtained 
on a confidence, which had been studiously ip- 
spied, of it’s never being so used.. . .  ,,., 

Unger such circumstances, it is to be haped 
that the British Government will never be so 
deluded by well-meant but misguided repxe- 
sentations, as to adopt measures, which. are 
likely to fail in effecting the object of premot; 
ing the Christian religion; but will be certain 
to destroy our reputation, and probably qnr 
power, in India. Let every proper attention 
be paid to our church establishment ia. that 
Country: let the clergymen sent thither be 
men of exemplary conduct and character; and 
let their numbers be sufficient to secure to the 
European part of the community, the means of 
learning and practising the duties of their reli- 
gion; but the clergymen in the employ of 
Government, whether as Ministers of,religien, 
or head Professors of Calleges, should: be pro- 
hibited from using their efforts to make -con- 
verts; which task might be left, as it hitherto 
has been, to the labours of the humble mission- 
ary; whose habits and zeal give him more pre- 
spect of success, and whose unnoticed and 
unsupported efforts will prevent his -exciting 
any alarm; and consequently not expose Go- 
-vernment to those seditious tempests, which, if 
they pugsued another course, would, in all hugan 
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probability, be ratsed against them by an artful 
and bigoted priesthood; whose fear, at ‘the 
progress of Christianity, ts equally grounded 
oti the love of spiritual and temporal power. 

Colonization seems one of the most likely 
mesns by which knowledge of the Christian 
rekgion and civilization may be hereafter cisse- 
mihated throughout India; but that appears to 
be so much dreaded, from the politreal corse- 
quences by which it is thought likely to be 
attended, that a long period must elapse before 
it’s operation can be seen. It is not meant to 
discuss the policy of this question. The ex- 
ample of America, by which it ts often tried, 
cannot, it is presumed, be a correct criterion for 
deciding it: but there is, no doubt, great force 
in many of those reasons, whieh have led the 
Legislature to adopt every measure which was 
caleulated to discourage the settlement of Euro- 
peans ‘in India. Notwithstanding these, the 
cities of. Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
the fertile Provinees of Bengal and Bahar, ceén- 
taiz a number of English mechanics, tradesmen, 
ana planters, who may be almost considered as 
enlonists; and who have, by their industry and 
skill; taught many of the inhabitants ef India 
the unproved arts of civil life. 

The advance of the natives of India in every 
branch of useful knowledge, will-be exactly. pro- 
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portionate to the means and examples whiehwe 
afford them: and this consideration gives.a great 
value to that class of industrious British sub» 
jects, who are willing to pass the greatest: pant, 
if not the whole, of their lives im India, subject 
to those strict restraints and limitations, which 
the peculiar constitution of the Government .of 
that Country renders necessary. 

The half-casts (as they are generally termed), 
or children of Europeans by native women, 
form a considerable class of British subjects ia 
India, who certainly merit more of the attention 
of Government than they have hitherto re- 
ceived. They may be considered a distinct 
class; and one which is gradually rising into 
importance, from it’s increasing numbers. They 
have not the robust frame of their fathers; but 
they are in general equal, if not superiar, in 
strength to the natives of those parts of India 
where they are born. They are rematkable for 
then docility and intelligence; and only require 
the care of the State, to become valuable sub- 
jects: ‘This race are at present considered! as 
inferior: ta the European part of the commanity, 
and.do not enjoy that consideration, ‘tb:orhich 
theer qualities are often entitled,:.from- the nar, 
tives. Yet, under these circumstances ef de> 
pression ‘and: discouragement,: they: lose..ferw . 
oppertunities of making themselves usefulwnd ° 
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respectable imthe various walks of life to which 
their pursuit is directed ; and ali the seminaries, 
whiclsihave been founded for their education 
ahd irhprovement, have fully succeeded. This 
class ‘have, :in short, been found, from all the ex- 
periments yet made, to possess a disposition and 
talents suited to all the occupations of civil life ; 
and there can be no doubt, that, under a proper 
system of encouragement, they might be em- 
ployed in our army. They would form a dis- 
tinct corps, on whose fidelity and attachment 
every reliance might be placed; and, if military 
feelings and habits were eaily inculcated, there 
can be no ground to conclude, that they would 
prove deficient either in courage or hardihood. 
As it is impossible to adopt any measures which 
will prevent the rapid’tncrease of this part of the 
population of our Indian territories, it becomes 
our duty to try every means of rendering them 
useful. They area distinct, but that is no cause 
why they sbould be a depressed, class in the 
community: and it appears both humane and 
palitte to:take every step, which will raise them: 
in their own estimation, and that of others. 
We should cultivate their moral and religiows 
pranciples ; and, while we instituted and encow 
raged sennnaries for their instruction upon arn 
extended scale, we .should provide the means 
for their future employment. in the ,condrtiens 
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of life best suited to their —— situations 
and qualifications. 

if the justice of this proposition is admitted, 
the means of carrying it into execution will not 
be found difficult., These require no change in 
those salutary restraints, on which the constitu- 
tional principles of both the civil and military 
services in India are now grounded. The ob- 
ject is not to impair our present, but to lay the 
foundations of future, strength ; and to render, 
by the care which we bestow upon them, a 
numerous and increasing class of our population 
useful and attached subjects. 

It would appear necessary, if we contemplate 
any serious and great improvements in the con- 
dition of our possessions in India, that we should 
dismiss that principle, wHich requires that these 
should be ruled with an exclusive view to the 
immediate profit and advantage of England. A 
more liberal exercise of the great power, which 
we have acquired, while it advances the hap- 
piness of our Indian subjects, and promotes the 
prosperity of our dominions, will tend ultimately 
much more, than the pursuit of this limited 
tem, to the permanent benefit and strength of 
Great Britain. In introducing civilization—by 
_ the promulgation of knowledge, the cultivation 
of the liberal arts, and by the construction of 
_ such public works ag are necessary to the real 
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and éssential improvement of our eastern terri- 
tories—we shall find an occupation worthy of a 
great Nation, and calculated to establish our 
power over India on the firmest basis. The 
arts of peace cahnot be carried too far. On 
the natives of India acquiring a love for them 
depends, in no slight degree, the future tran- 
illity of that Country. 

At will, however, be vain to contemplate 
those great objects, unless we maintain that 
commanding military power which we now 
enjoy. The British Government in India has 
been established, and must be supported, by the 
sword: and this consideration gives the utmost 
importance to every question connected with 
our military establishment in that Country ; 
which, though the only means by which we can 
preserve India, 1s too likely, if mismanaged, to 
prove our ruin. This is a position, which has 
been too fully elucidated by events, to require 
support from either evidence or argument. 

tt will not be necessary to make any remarks 
upon the constitution of his Majesty’s troops 
employed i in India, as that force is solely com- 
posed of Europeans, and differs in no as sage 
‘from the British army, of which they are 
detachment. I shall therefore proceed to exa- 
mine ‘the organization and principles of the 
‘Company’s army, which consists (besides three 
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regiments of European infantry, and five batta- 
hone: of artillery) of one hundied.and eighteen . 
‘battalions of native infantry, and sixteen regi- 
ments of cavalry ;* making, in all, an ‘effective 
army of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. 

¥ shallsfirst offer a few general observations 
on the - ‘subject of the European Officers, by 
wliom this large body 1s commanded; and next 
enter into a consideration of the rise and pro- 
gress of the native part of our army, and of 
the means best calculated to secure the lasting 
fidelity ‘and attachment of the men, ‘of whom 
this branch of our force is composed. 

-' Many beneficial changes have been made in 
the condition of the Company’s Officers: but 
radical defects still remain in the constitution 
6f that body ;~and these must be altered; or 
that, which forms the strength of the British 
Government in India, will become it’s weak- 
ness, if not it’s danger. - 

The Officers of the native army in India 
shofild have their attention uniformly directed 
tq the study, of that service to which t are 
attached ; and should (not asa matter hice, 
put 4s an obligation of duty) be compelled to 


* Several corps of horse artillery, gun lescars, and pionecrs, 
mre not included ; and a very large invalid establishment. - 
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learn. the language, and make themselves ae- 
quamted with the customs and prejudices of 
the men whom they command. Their. pro- 
motion should depend upon their possessing 
these indispensable qualifications : and it should, 
upon the same principle, be made as impossible’ 
for a man to attain any rank or charge in the 
native army, without a knowledge of the verna- 
cular dialect of his men, as it is for an Officer 
to be placed in the command of a vessel, who is 
ignorant of navigation. 

There is, perhaps, no service in the wanda, 
where so much is required from Officers, as in 
the native army of India; or one, in which it is 
of such importance, that they should possess 
military qualifications, combined with a correct 
and just sense of the particular nature of their 
situation; as a small body of Officers in an 
army of foreign troops, whom it is not more 
their duty to discipline, than to attach to their 
Country, by every attention to their civil and 
religious usages. 

.There never was a period at which this sub- 
ject vequired,more consideration. On the efforts 
of the European Officers in the native army, the 
permanent fidelity and excellence of that corps 
must depend: and if this is admitted, can there 
be a question of more importance, than the 
future constitution of that part of the establish- 

11 
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ment of our Indian army? It involves, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, the very existence of our 
Empire in India, and with it the greatness of 
England. 

This branch of the service no longer enjoys 
those pecuniary advantages, which formerly 
made it so desirable to the European Officer ; 
and it is fortunate for the honour, as well as the 
real interest of the service, that it does not. 
Emolument from an indirect and unavowed 
(though, perhaps, not a corrupt) source, must 
have a progress towards abuse, and should never 
be allowed to exist: but, when the operation of 
a just and necessary reform demanded that a 
powerful motive to action, which had existed 
for a long period, should be withdrawn, another 
should have been substituted; and a body of 
men, on whose talents, temper, and courage, the 
safety of the British Empire in India must 
always in a very great degree depend, should 
be stimulated to exertion by every means within 
the power of the State which they served. If 
it cannot afford to give high pecuniary rewards, 
1t should purchase the services of men of birth 
and education; and remunerate the great sacri- 
fices, which they make in entering the native 
army of India, by approbation, rank, and ho- 
nours ; and, mstead of leaving them in a state of 
comparative obscurity, depressed by the con- 
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sideration, that they are in an inferior service, 
and that military fame, and the applause of their 
King and Country, are objects placed almost 
beyond their hopes; their minds should be stu- 
diously elevated to these objects; and they 
should be put upon a footing, which would 
make them have an honourable pride in the 
service to which they belong. This they never 
can have, (such is the nature of military feeling, ) 
while they consider themselves, one shade even, 
below another army, with which they are con- 
stantly associated. 

There is, perhaps, no other efficient remedy 
for this great evil, than the adoption of a mea- 
sure, by which the whole of that army, which 
Great Britain employs in India, should be con- 
solidated into one. ‘The distinetions, which 
now exist, are pregnant with every mischief to 
eur rule. They are the source of constant irri- 
tation, and are calculated to produce an opposi- 
tion of feeling among those, whose complete 
union is the pillar of strength on which Great 
Britain must depend for the safety of her pos- 
sessions in India. It has been suggested, that 
such divisions might be useful, as they main- 
tained a salutary check: but this limited and 
unwise suggestion can never merit a moment’s 
attention. It is founded on a distrust of our- 
selves, which is quite incompatible with the 
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permanent preservation of our eastern posses- 
sions. Besides, this opinion has it’s only 
grounds on the occurrence of events,* chiefly 
caused by the very evils, -which those invidious 
distinctions, and clashing feelings and interests, 
have produced. 

It is in this place worthy of remark, that in 
no stage of those unwarrantable proceedings, 
to which a part of the Officers of the Company’s 
army have at different periods résorted, has there 
been the most remote suspicion entertained of 
their loyaity to the King, and attachment to 
their Country ; and it is evident, that the exist- 
ence of such a doubt could alone justify the 
policy or necessity of maintaining any check 
upen their future conduct. All military bodies 
require to be raised, and made important, in their 
own estimation. In no situation will they bear 
depression or degradation ; and certainly not in 
one like India, where their minds require the 
utmost spring to bear up against the influence 
of the climate, and the killing reflection of 
being ‘banished, almost for life, from ‘their 
native’ Country. It is from this éause - clear, 
that no measure can-be successful m removing 
the evils of the present system, but one which 


; ; cS ye oH 
Commotions in the army of Bengal ih 1794, and in the 
coast army in ‘1809. 
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makes it as proud a distinction for a British 
Officer to serve his Country in India, as in 
England, or in any other quarter. It is not 
sufficient, that a small increase of pay should 
enable him to live apparently better in a Coun- 
try, where the climate makes what are termed 
luxuries, necessaries of life; but the feelings of 
his mind must be, that the service in which he 
is employed is as honourable as it is arduous ; 
and that he will receive, in the respect and ad- 
miration of his countrymen, a just reward for 
the sacrifices which he has made to support the 
fame and interests of his Country in a distant 
and ungenial climate. 

If the leading principles of this great change 
are once fixed, it’s execution will not be diffi- 
cult; but upon the principles on which it rests 
the fate of India may depend. The strictest 
regulations will be required, with regard to the 
promotion .of Officers of the native infantry. 
No step above the rank of Ensign ought to be 
attainable, without qualifications as to period of 
service in that branch of the army, and know- 
ledge of the language of the troops; and the 
road to employment in the staff of the army of 
India should be the same. _ The regulations 
meant to protect this branch of the service 
should be made permanent, and be defended by 
an'act of the Legislature. This arrangement, if 
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ever it be made, should be grounded en the most 
enlarged and liberal principles ; and must reject 
those limited considerations of party-views and 
personal interest; which, from the operation of 
one of the chief defects of our admirable consti- 
tution, too often supersede the public good. If 
it does not, it will bring injury, instead of relief; 
and ruin that service, which it proposes to im- 
prove. 

Among the many political considerations, 
which are-likely to affect the future prosperity 
and security of that Empire which Great Bri- 
tain has established in India, there appears 
hardly one of such magnitude, as ‘that of im- 
proving and maintaining the attachment of the 
native army, on whose fidelity the existence of 
our power must always depend. For the popu- 
lation of England (supposing the revenues of 
India would bear the load of expense) cannot 
afford an army of sufficient numbers to protect 
it’s extended territories in this quarter of the 
globe. 

The most sanguine admirer of that civil code 
of regulations, which has been lately introduced 
over all the possessions of the Company, oan- 
not expect that it will do more, in it’s imme- 
diate operation, than attach to our rule those 
classes of our subjects, who are, from their ctvil 
and religious institutions, devoted to peaceful 
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occupations ; and consequently to a certain de- 
gree unable, if they were willing, to defend that 
Government, to which they may have become, 
from a sincere and strong sense of benefit, well 
affected. That our laws may ultimately change 
the habits of even the military classes of India, 
is to be expected. But this change must be 
gradual; and, before it is completed, we must 
lay our account with some of those convulsions, 
which are the too frequent attendants on all great 
changes in the condition and character of large 
classes of society. Against those convulsiong 
it is our particular duty to provide ; otherwise 
we may (such is the peculiar nature of the con- 
stitution of our power in India) lose our domi- 
nions, before we have laid those deep founda- 
tions of equity and justice, upon which it is our 
wise and liberal intention, that our rule should 
rest. If this conclusion be just, it must follow, 
that the realization of those great hopes of per- 
manent dominion, which we have allowed our- 
selves to indulge, as the certain consequence of 
the wisdom and justice of our liberal poltey 
and civil institutions, must greatly, if not solely, 
depend upon our success in obviating one of 
the greatest dangers to which our Empire is 
exposed, “ the disaffection of our native army :” 
and if this be admitted, that object of our atten- 
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tion must become paramount to all others. 
Should any plan be suggested, by the action of 
which we can promise ourselves to improve and 
confirm the attachment of the military classes 
in India, and particularly of those employed in 
our ranks, (at the same time that we accelerate 
the period at which they shall occupy them- 
selves in peaceful pursuits, and become good, 
instead of dangerous subjects,) we ought to 
hasten it’s adoption. Both the rigid principles 
of economy, and the usual forms of our civil 
tule, should yield to the establishment of this 
corner stone of our strength; as, without it, 
the vast fabric, which has been raised with such 
pains, must totter to it’s base at every tempest 
with which it 1s assailed. 

Before we examine the nature of those causes, 
which appear in their operation likely to weak- 
en, and perhaps altogether to alienate, the at- 
tachment of our native troops; and to state 
those principles upon which we ought to adopt 
remedies of a preventive nature against this 
great evil; it will be necessary to take a short 
and general view of the history of the native 
army; as it would appear indispensable to bear 
in mind it’s progress, and the various changes 
which it has undergone, from it’s first origin,:to 
the present moment, before we can came to any 
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just conclusions on those measures which are 
essential to maintain and improve it’s fidelity 
and attachment. 

When the British Government first estab- 
lished itself in India, military tactics in Europe 
were in a comparatively rude state; and the 
caution with which a few Europeans, endea- 
vouring to conciliate the natives of India to 
fight their battles on a foreign shore, were 
obliged to act, prevented the introduction of 
any part of those tactics (imperfect as they 
were), which could in the least interfere with 
the prejudices, habits, or religion, of the na- 
tives. A jacket of English broad cloth, made 
up in the shape of his own dress, the knowledge 
of his manual exercise, and a few military evo- 
lutions, constituted the original sepoy: and 
with this art, and his English fire-arms, he was 
found to possess an incalculable superiority over 
the other natives of India, who, ignorant of the 
first principles of discipline, (which enable men 
to act in body,) were easily defeated, however 
great their numbers, by a small corps of their 
brothers, armed, disciplined, and directed, by 
the art, intelligence, and spirit, of their Euro- 
pear leaders. 

It was natural, that the early sepoy should 
share in that feeling of pride, which his superi- 
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ority in discipline obtained him over his coun- 
trymen; and the native Officers in the employ- 
ment of the Company were gratified not only 
by the opportunities which they had of acquiring 
military distinction, but of improving their for- 
tunes. There were in the first sepoy battalions 
but few European Officers. A Captain, an Ad- 
jutant, with a Serjeant to each Company, was 
the origmal establishment. Commands fre- 
quently fell to Soubahdars and Jemadars: and 
the comparative laxity of discipline, as well as 
the general corruption of the times, enabled 
the whole of the native army, from the Soubah- 
dar to the sepoy, to derive pecuniary benefit 
from the nature of those services on which they 
were occasionally employed. To this advan- 
tage, which rendered the service of the Com- 
pany desirable, and often lucrative; was added 
a still more powerful attraction, ia the kind 
treatment which they generally received from 
the European Officers ; the number of whom to 
each battalion was so small, that they, from ne- 
cessity, if not from inclination, acted as much 
upon principles of conciliation, as of coercion ; 
and their authority in therr corps rested more 
on affection than fear. They were most parti- 
cular in their conduct to the native Officers, to- 
wards whom they behaved with a regard and 
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respect proportionate to the responsibility of 
their situations. One of those native Officers, 
who held the rank of native Commandant, often 
possessed an influence in the corps nearly equal 
to the European Commander. As a strong and 
convincing proof of this fact, rt is only neces- 
sary to mention, that many of the oldest batta- 
lions in the native army of the coast, are known 
to this day by the name of one of their former 
native Commandants. 

This system, which had undoubtedly many 
defects, had also much to recommend it. For, 
though the European commanding Officer, 
who acted without check in the exercise of a 
great trust, generally made his corps a source 
of pecuniary advantage, m which he was aided 
by the native Commandant, (to whose princi- 
ples such a practice was congemial, and who, 
in his turn, no doubt derived every advantage 
from his power and influence); yet both had a 
strong interest in the character and conduct of 
the corps, to the men of which they were almost 
always kind and generous. It is to this dispo- 
sitien, to the respectability and advantage 
which attached to the rank of native Officers, 
and the comparative relaxation in their military 
duties, to which we must ascribe the native 
corps having been, during the continuance of 
this system, filled by men of the highest 
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cast, and ef .the, best families of .the mili- 
tary classes, ip thase Countries in which they 
were raised.*, . 

The first material changes which took ,place 
in the constitution of the native cerps, was an 
increase of the Kuropean Officers, a great altera- 
tion in their dress, and improyement in, thejr 
discipline. This was occasioned by several 
causes. The native Princes had trained sepoys 
in European tactics; and, to maintain a,sype- 
riority over them, it became necessary that the 
native army of the Company’s Government 
should make further advances in the military 
art; which they were not only enabled to do, 
from the great improvements which had taken 
place in that science in Europe, and from the 
example that they had in some regiments of 
Europeans, which had been sent to India; but 
from the number of Officers of liberal educa- 
tion, and respectable character, whom a pro- 
spect of advantage had at this period drawn to 
the service of the Company. 

It is the opinion of many able Officers, that 
it was under this system that the native army 
attained the greatest state of efficiency which 
it has yet known. The Captains were selected 


* This remark applies more to Madras than Bengal, 

' 43 1 « 

where the sepoys have always been of the same class as ,fhey 
now are 
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to the command of battalions;* and that 
command was an object of sufficient emolu- 
ment, to limit the views of Officers of that 
rank (which was then one of the highest in 
the service) to it’s attainment. These Officers 
were almost invariably selected from their re- 
putation as sepoy Officers; that is, Officers 
who united to all the military qualifications of 
a soldier, a particular knowledge of the preju- 
dices, habits, and characters, of the men whom 
they were appointed to command. It was re- 
marked, under this system, that though many 
of the corps were brought to a great perfection 
of dress and discipline, there was hardly an 
instance in which this was done at the expense 
of the temper of the men: on the contrary, 
those corps, which were most remarkable for 
their discipline, were almost uniformly most 
attached to their commanding Officers, whom 
they found as liberal to their wants, and atten- 
tive to their prejudices, as they were anxious 


* These selections were made from the Captains in the regi- 
ments of Europeans in the service ef the Company ; and it of- 
ten happened that ‘Officers, who had negiccted to attain the 
Country languages, and who, from violence of temper, were 
judged unfit to command natives, remained subordinate in an 
European corps, ull they reached the rank of Field-Officers. 
Ten subaltern Officers were, under this system, ‘attached to 
every battalion. 
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for that superiority and excellence in their ap- 
pearance, discipline, and attachment, . upon 
which they grounded all their hapes of reputa- 
tion and preferment in the service to which 
they belonged. 

The native Officers continued, under this sys- 
tem, to enjoy great respect and regard. Thus 
circumstance, which was chiefly owing to the 
European commanding Officer, who, from his 
superior rank, and the emoluments of his sta- 
tion,* enjoyed a consideration and consequence, 
which enabled him not only to confer distinc- 
tion by his personal favour and regard, but to 
keep in complete check and control the youn- 
ger Officers of the service, and to direct their 
minds to a moderate and indulgent conduct 
towards all the natives; but particularly to 
those, who, from their gallantry or long ser- 
vices, were entitled to respect and attention, 
and to whom it was proper, on every ground of 
policy, as well as of generosity, to show it. 

In the year 1796 the native service under- 
went a great change; when those new regula- 
tions were introduced, which a train of events, 
connected with the comparative rank of the 
Company’s Officers with those of his Majesty 


* He had the off-reckonings: of his eorps, and in general 
the advantage of the command of a station. 
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serving in India, had rendered indispensably 
necessary. By these regulations, two battalions 
of native infantry were formed into one regi- 
ment; to which the same number of Officers* 
were allowed as to a regiment in the King’s 
service. Regimental rise to the rank of Major 
was introduced at the same time: and this, by 
attaching the Officers to corps, would, it was 
hoped, confirm and strengthen that reciprocal 
confidence and connexion between the Euro- 
pean Officers and the sepoys, which had ever 
been deemed the most essential principle in the 
constitution of the native army. It was also 
expected,f that the increased number of Euro- 


* One Colonel, two Lieutenant-Colonels, two Majors, seven 
Captains, one Captain-Lieutenant, twenty-two baeutenants, and 
eight Ensigns. 

+ On the establishment of Madras, with which [ am best ac- 
quainted, the result of this great change has not been so favour- 
able as was expected. ‘The conduct of the sepoys has, na 
doubt, been very distinguished during the late wars with Tippoo 
Sultaun and the Mahrattas; but nat more so, than it was on 
former occasions: and that good understanding and confidence, 
which before subsisted between the European Officers and their 
men, and which was the acknowledged basis of our strength in 
India, has been recently much shaken, and 1n some instances 
almost wholly destroyed. 

The mutiny at Vellore gave a shock to that complete reliance 
on the attachment and fidelity of the native troops, from which 
it will be long before the Officers of the coast army perfectly 
recover. ‘There can be no doubt but that horrid event was the 
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pean Officers would greatly add to the efficiency 
of the native corps, as the smallest parties that 
could be detached would be commanded by an 


result of treason and intrigue, which artfully took advantage of 
other circumstances to forward it’s daring designs; and found 
in the minute improvements uf dress, (which, though long in 
progress, had at that moment been carried, by an unfortunate 
zeal, to an extreme,) the means by which it was able to inflame 
the ignorant multitude, and to excite them to excesses of the 
most violent nature. We must not, however, deceive ourselves 
so far as to ascribe this melancholy event solely to those causes. 
Had those ties, which ought to unite the European Officers and 
native troops under their command, existed in full force, such 
an event could hardly have occurred. Had there been one of 
those native Officers, who were concerned, or who knew what 
was going on, whose mind had been alive to a sense of grati- 
tude for the distinction with which he was treated, or the favour 
and respect which was shown him by the Government which 
he served, or who could have looked with confidence to further 
honours and advancement, he would either have exercised his 
influence to the total suppression of the desperate designs of his 
countrymen, or have informed his European Commander of their 
plots. But that no such sentiments existed, 1s proved not only 
by what happened at Vellore, but by the conduct of the native 
Officers in almost all the corps which were suspected of disaf- 
fection about that period. These became the general objects 
of the suspicion of their superiors ; and, if gwlt was not fixed 
upon them, they were often convicted ofa sullen indifference 
of conduct, which seemed to proceed frem a feeling of disgust, 
which was produced by such a stagnation of their views, as left 
them almost without a motive of action. In attempting to 
check a spirit of turbulence, they saw some danger; and they. 
were not encouraged to meet it by any certain hopes of reward 
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European Officer, and have the advantage of his 
knowledge and example. , 
The first effect of the regulations of 1796, 
was a great and sudden promotion of all the 
older Officers of the Company’s service, and the 
arrival of a vast number of young Officers from 
England, to complete the establishment. 

By those changes, a great proportion of the 
old Officers of the service were at once pro- 
moted to a rank, which removed them from 
regimental charge, and enabled them to return 
to England by the provision made for them; 
while the native corps were suddenly filled with 
young Officers: and as the command ofa corps 
had ceased, about this period, to be attended 
with either advantage or distinction, it bestowed 
but little influence and consideration ,on those 
by whom it was held. It was, in fact, no 
longer an object of military ambition, as it had 
been formerly. It had become a station of 


and prefermemt. They had attained all they could look to; 
and that all was but.a comfortable subsistence during their lives. 
Therr families were left in penury. They had therefore little 
to lose by a change, and some prospect of gain; and their be- 
haviour ufider these feelings was, I believe, in general shaped 
with .a view of saving themselves from personal risk in the 
event ef the faiure of the designs of the discontented, - 
and of rasjg. some merit in having been passive, on. that 
of their Success. 
KK 
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trouble, without adequate emolument; and every 
Officer of interest or reputation in the service 
exerted himself to avoid it, and to obtain a 
Government command, or a situation on the 
general staff. From these causes it has often 
happened, since the introduction of the new re- 
gulations, that the native corps have been com- 
manded for a period by young Captains and 
subaltern Officers ; who, from their rank, condi- 
tion and age, could not inspire that awe and re- 
spect, which is indispensable to keep in order 
the junior European Officers of a sepoy corps. 
The German school of tactics has, for more 
than twenty years, been the favourite model of 
the English ; and many Officers of rank,* who 
have been sent to India within that period, 
have been deeply imbued with the principles of 
that school: and these have, of course, endea- 
voured to introduce them into that service, 
which they conceived themselves specially de- 
puted to improve; and much has, no doubt, 
been effected by these zealous endeavours. The 


* The Gencrals sent to India, whether to the stations of chief 
command, or on the staff, should invariably be Officers of talent 
and reputation. Their charge is always great; and may often, 
from accident, become very important; and the evils which 
must be produced in India, by the inefficiency of those who 
exercise high military command in periods of difficulty, are not 
to be calculated. 
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appearance of the native army has been greatly 
altered for the better; they look more like sol- 
diers, and are, perhaps, more precise in their ex- 
ercise and movements: but it may be questioned 
Whether those advantages will counterbalance 
the bad consequences of too exclusive an atten- 
tion having been given to these points. The Eu- 
ropean Officers of the native infantry, who have 
naturally been led to study the disposition of 
the head-quarters, have, in their anxiety to 
merit that praise and distinction which they 
saw bestowed on those who suceeeded in these 
pots, not only neglected many more essential 
duties, but, in some instances, practised a seve- 
rity and harshness* altogether unsuited to the 
character of the men under their command. 

I entertain the highest regard and respect for 
both the public and private characters of several 
of those distinguished Officers who have fallen 
into this error; and am sensible, that it was 
hardly posstble for them to avoid it. Their 
know ledge was limited to his Majesty’s service, 


* I never knew an instance of unkind and gross behaviour to 
the natives of India in a person acquainted with their language 
and manners: and it would appear, from this fact, that, to se- 
cure their being treated with that indulgence and regard, which 
both humanity and policy require, we have only to take care 
that those placed over them have that knowledge which is in- 
dispensable for such a charge. : 
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to the usage of which they were naturally at- 
tached; and when they arrived in India they 
were surrounded by Officers in the Company’s 
army, who, however high their reputations, 
were too desirous that the service, to which 
they belonged, should emulate in appearance 
and discipline the troops of his Majesty, to of- 
fer objections to this system of improvement in 
the external appearance of the native troops ; * 
and, for a period, all those qualities, such as a 
knowledge of the languages and customs of the 
men under their command, a kindness of man- 
ner, and solicitude for their comfort, and a fre- 
quent and intimate intercourse with the native 
Officers, appeared to be in a great degree forgot- 
ten, or neglected. The minds of the most en- 
lightened were perhaps never fully sensible of 
the importance of that chain of confidence, 
which had been allowed to rust till it was 
nearly broken. They then discovered, that, 
heated by a spirit of emulation, they had con- 
curred in attempts to imitate too closely a ser- 
vice, opposite in it’s very nature to that to which 
they belonged; and had lost sight, for a mo- 
ment, of those principles on which the native 
army was formed; and by attention to which, 


* These remarks apply chiefly to the native establishment of 
Madras. 
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it’s fidelity and efficiency can alone be pre- 
served. 

The Officers enjoying chief command in 
India, should direct their attention to the solid, 
instead of the superficial, improvement of the 
native army. They ought to look more to the 
internal economy, than to the external appear- 
ance, of the different sepoy corps; and, instead 
of lavishing praises on those Officers whose 
only merit consists in a skill in dress and a 
minute knowledge of drill, they must exclu- 
sively distinguish, by their approbation and re- 
ward, those who are acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs, and preserve the temper 
and attachment of their men, at the same time 
that they maintain their discipline. 

The condition of the native Officers of our 
sepoy corps has often been the subject of the 
most serious attention of Government: but, 
though their allowances have been at times a 
little increased,* no measures have yet been 
taken on which we could ground a just and 
well-founded reliance on their continued fidelity 
and attachment. In an army of nearly one 


* The most beneficial measure of this nature was that 
adopted by the Government of Fort St. George, which gave an 
increase of pay to Soubahdars, in classes formed according to 
length of service: but, though this regulation was good, it was 
too limited to have much effect. 
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hundred and fifty thousand natives, the highest 
pay* which a Soubahdar of infantry can attain, 
is twenty pagodas (under one hundred rupees) 
per month; and he enjoys no consideration, after 
attaining that rank, which can save him from 
the harshness of an European Officer; a boy, 
who has just joined that corps, to which he has 
perhaps belonged for forty years. He has, in 
barracks and in camp, no other accommodation 
than that provided for the sepoys; and, on his 
retiring to the iavalid list, he has his pay; but 
that is become, from habit, necessary for his 
support: and his children, whom a sense of per- 
sonal honour, and a fear of that indiscriminate 
severity lately introduced, has prevented him 
from bringing up in the army, are generally left 
poor, proud, and discontented. 

There are, no doubt, a few instances in the 
army, where a small pension has been given to 
a native Officer; and part of it has, in some very 
rare cases, been continued to his family. But 
such instances have seldom occurred ; and only 
when the person, to whom the reward was 
granted, had an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself beyond all the common chances of the 
service; and, even then, it has not been bestowed 
without the greatest exertion of all the interest 
and influence of those Officers under whom the 
fortunate native Officer had acted. Under such 
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circumstances of difficulty and discouragement, 
others have looked with despair for similar dis- 
tinction. 

It has been the opinion of many individuals, 
that it would be an act of wisdom to abolish 
the rank of native Officers altogether in the 
native army of the Company; and this measure 
was, I believe, actually recommended by the 
Officers of the Bengal establishment, at the 
period when the regulations of 1796 were under 
discussion. 

The arguments used in support of this 
opinion, by it’s advocates, were as follow :— 

First. That since the appointment of so many 
European Officers to sepoy corps, the native 
Officers were not required to command those 
detachments which had been formerly in- 
trusted to their charge, as all parties, above a 
Havildar’s guard, would be under an European 
Officer; and that, in consequence, a native 
Officer had no duty. 

Secondly. That having no duty to perform, 
he was of course unnecessary in a mere military 
point of view; and therefore the pay to this 
class was a great and useless expenditure of the 
public money. 

Thirdly. That the native Officers, from hav- 
ing little or no duty, generally become idle and 
indifferent, and were alone anxious (particularly 
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after they attained the rank of Soubahdar) to 
get invalided, and enjoy their full pay in perfect 
ease during the remainder of their lives. 

Fourthly. That, from having commissions, 
they were, to a certain degree, independent of 
the regimental commanding Offcer; and, in 
consequence, .often showed little regard to his 
authority, contenting themselves with a mere 
cold discharge of their duty, in a manner which 
put it out of his power to bring them to a Ge- 
neral Court Martial. 

Fifthly. That the native Officers possessed a 
great, and in some respects a dangerous, iaflu- 
ence; and that, elevated to a condition in life, 
which, from their birth, they had no right to 
expect, they were apt to adopt new sentiments 
in their promotion; and we might find, that 
we had not only given mena power, but infused 
into their minds an ambition, which they might 
be tempted to turn against us. 

Sixthly, and lastly. It is argued, that on the 
abolition of the native commissioned Officers 
there would be no danger from the non-com- 
missioned, as these were too near the sepoys 
ever to possess any great influence over their 
minds. ‘That their zeal in the performance of 
their duty, and their obedience to their imme- 
diate commanding Officer, would be completely 
secured by the authority which he possessed of 
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reducing them on the instant to the ranks; and 
that this system would be more approximated 
to that of the army of England, in which no 
man, who enlisted as a private, could indulge 
a rational hope of raising himself to any rank 
higher than that of a non-commissioned Officer. 

The objections, which must appear to every 
reflecting mind, to the measure of abolishing 
the rank of native commissioned Officers, are so 
numerous, so strong, and so founded upon the 
result of experience, the peculiar constitution of 
the native army, the character of the men of 
whom it is formed, and upon every considera- 
tion which refers to the feelings of a large mass 
of society ; that the very mention of such an 
idea having been contemplated, must excite 
surprise and astonishment. But as this idea has 
been often urged, and has had the countenance 
of some respectable names, it will be proper to 
offer a few observations in answer to those 
which are adduced by the advocates of this 
measure It may be assumed as a fact of ge- 
neral experience, that in no Country has an 
army ever been improved by the adoption of a 
principle, which limited the action of emulation, 
and repressed that military fire and ambition, 
which has ever been deemed the greatest essen- 
tial of a soldier; and least of all would such a 
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rule appear applicable in a case, where it was 
admitted by those who wished to adopt it, that 
the rank they desired to abolish, was an object, 
from it’s consequence, and the influence which 
it gave, of universal ambition from the young- 
est recruit to the oldest non-commissioned Offi- 
cex in the corps. 

They say, a native Officer has little or no 
duty: but is he not one of the chief links 
between the European Officer and the sepoy? 
And when it is considered, that he has been pro- 
moted to the rank he holds, in consequence of 
long and approved services, what man can be a 
more proper object of trust? 

They state, that the native commissioned Of- 
ficers become indifferent to their duty, and 
anxious alone to retire on their pay, the moment 
they reach the rank of Soubahdar: but does it 
never occur, that this desire proceeds more 
from a stagnation of hope, than a spirit of dis- 
contentr Are we not to consider, that the same 
spirit of emulation, which has actuated the na- 
tive Officer’s breast, till his exertions under it’s 
impulse have raised him to that rank, would 
continue to operate, if he could look to further 
reward or distinction? And would not his in- 
creased rank and consequence, and the enjoy- 
ment of that very influence which is dreaded, 
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be, in "such case, actively employed to recom- 
mend himself to those superiors from whom 
he expected notice or preferment? 

If the limited allowance given to native Off- 
cers, and the stagnation of their hopes, be the 
causes of that apathy and discontent which is 
remarked among them; would these causes 
cease to operate in a sepoy corps when those 
ranks were abolished? Would not the Havil- 
dars and Naigues then become the principal 
natives in the corps, with a pay smaller, and 
with hopes still more limited? But these, it is 
supposed, would not entertain the same senti- 
ments, because they would move in a more sub- 
ordinate rank, have consequently less influence, 
and be more dependent upon the regimental 
commanding Officer. Such reasoners forget, 
that the great existing cause of their present 
zeal and activity, that of recommending them- 
selves for promotion to the rank of commis- 
sioned Officers, would be gone. They assuredly 
cannot expect any reflecting man to think, that 
because they had reduced the pay of the princi- 
pal natives in a corps of sepoys, and rendered 
their situation more precarious, by withdrawing 
from them the protection of Government, placed 
them at the mercy of every European command- 
ing Officer, whom chance put for a few days at 
the head of their corps, that they had, by such 
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means, taken a securer pledge for their increased 
fidelity and attachment. Such a conclusion is 
contrary to all experience of the human charac- 
ter. The more men have to lose, the greater 
disinclination they will ever have to change: 
and the more limited and uncertain their means 
of subsistence and rank in life, the less they will 
hesitate in exposing themselves to those hazards 
by which they may lose both. 

It cannot be intended by those, who advocate 
this change of system, that the pay of the Ha- 
vildars and Naigues should be increased; as 
such a measure would tend to give them that 
consequence, which it is their wish to depress. 
Could it then be expected, when five pagodas a 
month become the highest pay, which a sepoy 
could attain, after the longest and most merito- 
rious course of service; and when that, even, 
unaccompanied by either the name or the reality 
of rank, was, in fact, a most precarious tenure, 
dependent in a great degree upon the caprice 
and temper of every commanding Officer to 
whom he was subject; that any man, who, 
from his appearance or character, could obtain 
a pay nearly equal, the moment he entered the 
public service under a civil Officer, or embraced 
menial employment under an European gentle- 
man, would ever think of entering the regular 
army © 
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We are also to consider, that the different na- 
tive Powers will always maintain sepoys; and 
these men will rise to the rank of Soubahdars and 
Jemadars with more authority, and often with 
more pecuniary perquisites, if not higher fixed 
pay, than in the Company’s service: and we are 
mistaken, if we conceive, that the solid advan- 
tages of our native army, such as regularity of 
payment, and the invalid and pension lists, 
would counterbalance such allurements. Bene- 
fits, when made too general, often cease to have 
a strong effect in exciting emulation. The best 
recruits who enter our service, are young men of 
spirit and ambition, whose chief view, in enter- 
ing as soldiers, is to rise to the highest ranks. 
Abolish those, or strip them of their advantages 
and respectability, and men of high cast and 
proud feelings will turn with disgust from our 
army; and, if determined upon a military life, 
will enter into that of some other State, however 
unstable, which continues to hold out a hope of 
their attaining those objects by which their 
imaginations have been captivated. 

There can be no analogy between the native 
corps of India and regiments of Europeans. 
In the former there must ever be a strong line 
of separation, marked by difference of habits, 
of language, of Country, and of religion, be- 
tween the Officers and men; and their feelings, 
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interests, motives of action; and rewards, must 
consequently alwdys’ be considered on distinet 
grounds. In the latter, they have common 
Country language and religion: and the Off- 
cers are, from birth or merit, of a higher class 
in that society to which they both belong ; aird 
have, in consequence, a kind of prescriptive 
right to the respect, obedience, and attachment 
of those whom, they command. 

In estimating the consequence of the native 
commissioned Officers of it’s army to the Eng- 
lish Government, it seems first necessary to 
state, that the existence of this rank is coeval 
with the establishment of that Government in 
India. ‘The first sepoys of the Company were 
raised and commanded by native Officers, act- 
ing under the authority and direction of an 
European Officer; but still exercising great in- 
fluence and power over their men, whom they 
brought to the service. Those Officers long 
continued to be the medium on which we 
relied for the fidelity and attachment of the 
sepoys, who saw in them men of high cast and 
superior character, of their own Country, at 
whose call they had embraced the service of 
strangers. Even since the original consequence 
of this class of men has been diminished, the 
sepoys have continued to regard them as the 
most distinguished of their own body; and 
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have given them a ready respect and obedience, 
not only from a feeling of what was due to their 
stations, but from a dutiful concurrence in the 
judgment of their European Commander, by 
whom the native commissioned Officers had 
been elevated to that rank, which all were 
anxiously struggling to attain. But suppos- 
ing that the State derived no benefit, in a 
military point of view, from the existence of 
the rank of native commissioned Officers ; it is 
of the greatest importance to have in our native 
army aclass of men, (comparatively few in num- 
ber,) by our attention to whom we can stimulate 
and attach the whole mass; and whose merit 
and valour we can reward with an assurance, 
that we will excite, by so doing, throughout all 
ranks, that spirit of hope and emulation, which 
is the vital principle of every military body. 

In the native army, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, no native can rise to the enjoyment of 
any military, command: that is, he cannot, un- 
less in extraordinary cases, when the European 
Officers are sick, or absent, expect to have 
under his orders a body of more than thirty or 
forty men; and he cannot attain a pay beyond 
twenty pagodas per month; and no rank which 
he obtains gives him any particular privilege 
or consequence in that civil community, from 
which he came, and to which he in general 
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returns, when disabled by age, wounds, or in- 
firmity, from continuing the active dutiés of a 
soldier. 

The nature of our power in India requires 
this exclusion of the native Officer from the 
exercise of military command, which should, 
no doubt, be always kept in the hands of Euro- 
péahs. ~ But if that gate is barred by policy, 
others should be opened. In the strictest con- 
formity to those principles upon which the 
native army is formed, we might lead the minds 
of those troops to expect comfort and distinction 
in civil life, as the reward of approved military 
service: and by directing their ambition to the 
natural and seductive object of acquiring im- 
portance in their own tribe, and enjoying some 
privileges, however trivial, which might (under 
certain tegulations) descend to their children, 
we should not only discover a motive suff- 
ciently powerful to supply the place of that, 
which a jealous but wise policy obliges us to 
withhold, but place their fidelity beyond the 
power of corruption. 

The native service would become, if such 
measures were adopted, popular and respected ; 
and would be embraced with eagerness by men 
of the first families in the Country ;* and, in 


* It has been suggested, that we might enlist men for limited 
service in India: and this practice, which in some degree obtains 
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the course of years, we might expect, that the 
attachment of our subjects would be greatly im- 
proved by that spirit of active allegiance, which 
would be generally diffused by veterans and 
their descendants, whose claim to their rank or 
land was founded in the gratitude of a State, 
whom they had served with -fidelity and dis- 
tinction. 

The men, who form the native army of the 
Company, are almost all sober, and of good con- 
duct in private life. Drunkenness, as a general 
vice, is indeed unknown: and notorious immo- 
rality is rare. But their virtues are more of a 
passive, than an active nature. They consist 
more in forbearance, from fear of offending 
against their civil institutions and the rigid 
tenets of their religion, than from any sense 
of the beauty of virtue, or the deformity of vice. 
These men would appear hardly to consider them- 
selves as free moral agents, and blindly. resign 
their judgment, in almost all cases, to the law 
of usage, the dictates of their priest, or the in- 
fluence of their superiors in cast or station. 
Arid it is from these causes, that we observe 
them in an instant change their mild, inoffen- 
sive, and indolent character, for that of the 
most savage obstinacy, and active ferocity. 


in Bengal, might perhaps be adopted with great advantage. It 
is, at all events, a subject that merits consideration. 


LL, 
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‘ AH ‘the natives of India; bat partrealarly 
those’ of military classes, are fond of show, and 
of hich titles; and they often seem to prize the 
external, beyond the reality of power. It is, 
indeed, sufprising to see the consequence which 
they attach to every mark of outward respect, 
particularly when bestowed by their superrors: 
and, partaking of the character of his country- 
rman, the native soldier of the Company, intelli- 
gerit and quick in his conception, full of vanity 
and a love of pre-eminence, if not of glory, is 
of all men the most sensible to the effect of 
attention, or neglect. Though the climate dis- 
poses him to inertness, and his frame is seldom 
very robust,* he may be flattered and encon- 
raged to make the most extraordinary exer- 
tions; while harshness or cruelty serves only 
to subdue his spirit, and sink him: into apathy, 
if it does net rouse him to resentment, which is 
tpo often the case. It may be addticed m proof 
of this; that there never has been (as far as fam 
mformed) a mutiny m the native army, in whieh 
the men did not pursue, as an. object of tineir 
marked vengeance, some particular European 
Officer, who had treated them with injustice or 
severity. ' 

An army so constituted, and — .of men 


* The Bengal native soldier is an exceptida. 
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of such tempers, may appear very susceptible of 
being corrupted, and made instrumental to the 
destruction of that Power which it is employed 
to protect; but of this there 1s no danger, unless 
in the improbable case of our becoming too pre- 
sumptuous in what we may deem our intrinsic 
strength; confiding too exclusively in our Eu- 
ropean troops, and altogether undervaluing and 
neglecting our native army. From the day of 
that fatal errour we may date the downfal of 
our Eastern Empire. 

It will be useful in this place to enter inte a 
short recapitulation of what has been stated, 
and to advert to that description of measures 
which would appear best calculated to preserve 
and maintain the native army in it’s full effi- 
ciency, and to secure it’s fidelity under all-emer- 
gencies. This, for the sake of perspicuity, will 
be best divided under different heads. 

First. We should watch, with incessant ‘vigi- 
lance, the sentiments and disposition of this 
great body, which will of course be ltable to 
fluctuation and change: and, while we temper 
the strictness of discipline with those indulgen- 
ctes which the climate and the habits and cha- 
racter of the native soldier may require, we 
should be most careful to remove, by a preven- 
tive policy, every cause of complaint: for, in 
all instances, (but particularly one like the pre- 
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sent,) the difference between a wise foresight, 
whith prevents: demand, and that weakness 
which meets it with concession, is Immense. 
The former-is the characteristic of a risinp and 
vigorous, the latter, of a fallen and expirmg 
Government. z 

Sécondly. The Officers, who are mtrusted 
with the general command in India, should be 
made minutely attentive to the manner in which 
discipline fs carried on in the native corps ; -and 
they ought particularly to discountenance and 
discourage that rudeness of language to the 
native Officers, and that harsl: severity to the 
sepoys, which, experience has shown, is not at 
all necessary to their perfection in discipline: on 
the contrary, that it retards that object, by 
making them disgusted and discontented with 
the service. 

Thirdly. Arrangements should be made, 
either by striking the staff off the strength of 
the army, or by adding more Officers to a sepoy 
battalion, to secure it’s being always complete 
with European Officers. sa TT 

Fourthly. It appears of the last importance 
to the efficiency of this branch of the army, that 
the ‘native corps should be always commanded 
by Officers of rank and experience. Every 
measure should be adopted, which can promete 
the accomplishment of this essential point; 
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which never can be effected, till the command 
ef a native battalion is made an object of ambi- 
tien to the best qualified Officers in the service. 

Fifthly. Every means should be adopted, 
which can have a tendency to raise the pride, 
stimulate the zeal, or improve the minds, of the 
European Officers of the sepoy corps. It 1s 
upon their conduct that Government must 
place it’s chief reliance for the continued disci- 
pline and fidelity of the native army; and 
their distinction, as a body of Officers, should 
be suited to the great national trust reposed in 
them. No Officer of this class, as I before 
stated, should be permitted to rise to rank, 
or charge, in this branch of the service, with- 
aut an adequate knowledge of the customs 
and language of the men whom he com- 
mands. And both the Commanders-in-Chief 
and the Governor in India should be restricted, 
by law, from giving an appointment, or staff 
situation,* to any Officer in India, who had not 
acquired a competent knowledge of the native 
language. These regulations might be consi- 
dered by some as too severe; but they are 
indispensable for the public good: and, after 
all, where is the hardship in insisting upon 
» * If such a regulation existed, Officers of European corps, 


as well as‘of native, would early qualify themselves for such 
situations. 
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Officers possessing themselves of qualifications, 
without which they can never perform their 
duty m an efficient manner? 

‘Sixthly. As there can be no doubt, that the 
most serious danger is likely to occur from any 
_ Spirit of discontent among the native commis- 
sioned Officers; and as this can only arise from 
the stagnation of all hope in the minds of men, 
who, whether we consider their services, or the 
influence which they exercise over the sepoys, 
appear proper objects of the attention of Go- 
vernment ; we should endeavour to keep alive 
the zeal and attachment of this valuable class, 
and through them to give life and animation 
to the whole of our native army, whose minds 
should be studiously directed to the object of 
attaining civil privileges through the medium 
of military service. We may pursue this object 
‘with a confidence, that, if we succeed in it’s at- 
tainment, we may defy all those attempts, 
whitch can be hereafter made, either by rival 
European or native Powers, to — the 
fidelity of our troops in India. 

In concluding this important subject, it will 
be necessary to state in a general manner those 
means which would meet this great object. 
They will ‘be found such, as will neither violate 
_the principles of our civil or military rule, nor 
cause any serious increase to our disbursements, 
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When a native Officer has obtained a commis- 
sion, he ought, upon principle, to be treated 
with the most marked respect by the European 
Officer ; who should, from that instant, consider 
him as a person who has, from merit and long 
services, stepped from the rank which he before 
held, to one more permanent and dignified ; and 
to have received, with his commission, a sacred 
pledge of the favour and protection of the Go- 
vernment he serves, which nothing, but estab- 
lished crime or misconduct, can forfeit. 

There can be no motive to action more pow- 
erful in the breast of a soldier, than a conviction, 
that his superiors will never pass without notice 
any remarkable act of gallantry or good con- 
duct. The commanding Officers of all native 
corps, employed on service, should be required 
to report such, as soon as they occur, to the 
head-quarters of the army; and medals, of a 
value suited to the rank of the person and the 
nature of the action, should be immediately 
given. These medals should entitle the man 
(if not a Soubahdar) on whom they were be- 
stowed, to the first vacancy in his corps in the 
rank above that which he held; and they 
should also increase his general claims upon the 
service. If to a Soubahdar, his claims to those 
rewards, which were instituted for the most 
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meritorious of , that rank, shguld be. greatly 
strengthened, ,  .- i 2 
There is no subject of more common, ar of 
mere reasonable, complaint among the native 
commissioned Officers, than that their pay is 
never sufficient to allow them to make a provi~ 
sion for their families; and that no action,: 
which they can perform, entitles their sons: to 
any consideration in that service to which their. 
fathers’ lives have been devoted: and it is chiefly 
on this account, that they seldom allow their. 
sons to be sepoys. Among other expedients, 
which have been suggested with a view of 
remedying this evil, and of restoring to the ser- 
vice a race of men who ought to have an heredi- 
tary attachment to cur Government, it has been 
proposed to allow the sons of native Officers to 
enter as volunteeis, and to 1ise to the rank of 
commissioned Officers when vacancies occur- 
red. Sucha regulation would stiike at the root 
of the constitution of the native service, and is 
therefore altogether inadmissible: but there is 
no objection whatever to our giving some dis- 
tinction, in their course through the service, to 
the sons of veterans, who have, from their va- 
lour or good conduct, attained a rank, which it 
is the policy of the Government he serves to 
render as valuable as possible ; but which those 
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holding it must think of little use, if it only 
raises them to a station, such, that they cannot, 
withoit suffering some degradation in gereral 
opinion, place their sons in that army in which 
they have passed their lives; and yet does not 
enable them to save any thing for their future 
support. 

The sons* of native commissioned Officers 
ought, when boys of the specified age, to be 
rec€ived in the corps to which their fathers 
belonged on the full pay of a sepoy;t and, 
when of an age and stature to carry arms, they 
should be made sepoys, with one pagoda a 
month more than regular pay: and this increase 
should be given till they attain, by their ser- 
vices, the rank of a commissioned Officer. It 
should be a regulation of the service, that they 
were, on account of their fathers, to be treated 
with consideration by the European Officers; 
and should not suffer corporal punishment, un- 
less in cases of great enormity: and when their 
conduct was generally bad, or they committed 
any crime which called for notice, they should 
be discharged the service; which, considering 


* This regulation should, of course, be made with some limi+ 


tation to numbers. 
+ The sons of an invalid Officer should be entitled to this in- 
dulgence, as well as of those who were effective. 
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the indulgence with which they are treated, 
would be itself a sufficient punishment. Such. 
attention to the sons of commissioned Officers, 
while it affected no principle of the service, 
. would gratify all ranks of the army: and the 
sepoys would see with satisfaction, instead of 
jealousy, the sons of men, whom they had so 
long obeyed and respected, enjoying advantage 
from their birth, which, while it gave increased 
value to the object of all their ambition, did 
not interfere with them in it’s attainment; as 
the sons of commissioned Officers would de- 
pend, like every man in the corps, upon their 
own merit for promotion. 

Though this regulation would, no doubt, be 
of great benefit to the service; vet that power- 
ful principle of action, which is so essential to 
fix the allegiance, and excite a proper feeling 
in the higher ranks of the native army, can 
only be produced by more liberal arrange- 
ments, which, suited to the constitution of the 
army, and the character of those of whom it 1s 
composed, should lead the veteran from the 
hardships of a long and active military life, 
to the enjoyment of that ease and distinction 
on his native soil, which 1s in all Countries the 
noblest reward for the declining age of those, 
whose yenth and manhoed have been deyoted 
to the defence of the State. These rewards 
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should be calculated on a higher scale, than 
would appear, on a consideration of the actual 
pay or duties of those to whom they were allot- 
ted, to be necessary ; because they are not only 
meant to compensate to the minds of distin- 
guished individuals for being cut short in those 
hopes of military distinction in which they were 
educated, but to strengthen the attachment of 
a numerous army to the Government which it 
serves. 

As one great measure for effecting this de- 
sirable purpose, an arrangement* might be 
made, by which a certain number of the most 
meritorious Soubahdars should be advanced ta 
the rank of Commandants (as a general, not 
regimental rank), and made Killadars, or Go- 
vernors of petty posts or dismantled forts; and 
they might, in rare cases, be gratified with 
such titles as were suited to their merits, and 
the tribe or religion to which they belonged. 
This would gain them the respect of the com- 
munity among whom they lived: and to secure 
it from possible injury, as well as to save men, 
who had done their duty faithfully to the 
State, from the control of those who, from 
their habits, must be unacquainted with mili- 


* A pian of this nature was proposed by Sir John Craddock, 
but not adopted. | 
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tary rules; they'should not be required (as a 
matter sof course} to perform any particular 
duties under the civil Magistrate; but be al- 
lewed to :vrestde in their native distriet, or 
where they chose; and not to have any Station, 
military or civil, unless they desired it, and 
were thought by Government peculiarly fit- 
ted for the discharge of it’s duties.: 

The salaries attached to such stations should 
be liberal, as they a1e meant to place those by 
whom they are enjoyed in the first rank of that 
community in which they live; and, by doing 
so, to give popularity and respectability to the 
native service. A greater and better effect 
would be produced upon the feelings of the 
whole army by a few distinguished -rewards 
than by a small increase of pay to a number. 
We might also expect, that the efforts made 
by native Officers to attain such rewards, 
would be in proportion to the magnitude of 
their value: and when a native Offieer of su- 
perior character could raise himself se high, an 
point both of comfort and respectability, under 
the Government which he served, it weuld 
hardly be possible to tempt _ from his 
allegiance. : 

The most particular respect should be paid 
by Government to the few native commanding 
Officers whom it distinguishes by such marked 
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favour. They should receive the grant, which 
was made to them, with every form and cere- 
mony that could add to it’s value; and it 
should be accompanied with a rich medal; and, 
to the first class, with an honorary dress. The 
European civil and military Officers in the 
Country where they settled, should treat them 
with particular respect and attention. This, 
indeed, is quite indispensable to give effect to 
the measure recommended. 

By such an institution of honourable re- 
wards, the native service would be greatly 
elevated; men of the best families in the mili- 
tary class would enter it, m the hope of at- 
taining distinction ;* and, by their employment, 
the Government would be freed from the most 
dangerous of it’s discontented subjects. 

In addition to such distinguished rewards; 
which, though calculated to have an effect on 
all, could only reach a few; 1t would appear of 
great importance to adopt some plan, which 
would lead the veteran from the camp to the 


* Native Officers of distinction might be employed as native 
aides-de-cainp to General Officers on the staff. Generals Floyd, 
Campbell, and Wellesley, had native Officeis in their suite, and 
found them very useful. If an increase of pay was attached to 
native Officers so employed, it would operate in some degree as 
a stimulus to exertion to men of that class; and might in many 
other respects be attended with beneficial effects. 
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soil, and give him nat only an object to sup- 
port him through the hardships of a military 
life, and to fix his attachment to his fore?gn 
masters, but a deep interest in the permanency 
of the Government which he served: and such 
can only be done by giving him Jands on terms 
of an advantageous nature. 

The Tannah Establishment in ” Bengal is a 
noble instance of what may be done in this way. 
It’s constitution has been greatly altered from 
the original plan ; but it’s history must furnish 
a volume of experience. Many objections have 
been made te this Establishment: but these 
have always referred to the difficulty of manag- 
ing it; the interference with the civil regula- 
tions; and a small temporary loss of revenue; 
and must sink to nothing, when we contemplate 
the happy and important results of this great 
national measure. I have beheld with more 
patriotic pride, than has ever been excited in 
my mind by any other act of British policy in 
India, a tract of Country more than an hundred 
miles in length, upon the banks of the Ganges, 
which had a few years before been a complete 
jungle, (abandoned for ages to tigers and reb- 
bers,) covered with cultivated fields and villages ; 
the latter of which were filled with old soldiers 
and their families, who spoke of that State, 

~which had rewarded their-services, in a manner 
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which showed their deep gratitude and attach- 
ment* for the comfort and happiness they en- 
joyed. 

When we consider the immeasurable quantity 
of waste land in the dominions of the Company, 
it appears extraordinary that this plan has not 
been adopted, in every part of British India, 
upon a more liberal and enlarged seale. The 
fact is, that we have hitherto been startled at a 
few practical difficulties, which would yield, 
the moment they were met with spirit and 
resolution. It must be evident to every man, 
who reflects upon the subject, that the accom- 
plishment of this object will add, in an incalcu- 
lable degree, to the ties which we have upon 
the permanent fidelity of those by whom our 


* The native soldiers of Bengal are almost all cultivators ; 
and a reward of this gature was peculiarly calculated to attach 
them. General Perron, in Scindiah’s service, had established 
one of very nearly a similar nature, which the liberality of the 
English Government (when the Duab was conquered) directed 
to be kept up; and it fell to my lot to adjust the claims of most 
of the men who were entitled to it’s benefit. From what I at 
that time observed, I am convinced that the Establishment for 
a few old and wounded soldiers (for it was then in it’s infancy, 
and on a limited scale) was one of the great causes of that 
extraordinary fidelity and attachment which Scindiah’s sepoys 


showed to their Government, even after they were deserted by 
* 
their Officers. 


iat 
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dominion’ i in “India” is KAY" to be “reserved or 
lost. se PERSE a PE wets ¥ 

"pita Ie 

“Tt appears that we tight ‘also comiiect wi 
such a plan the employment ‘of some sting 
most meritorious commissioned ‘and | non- com- 
missioned ' Officers, ‘who had been invalided 
(but were still capable of exertion) ‘in. the 
higher. stations of the’ Police “Establishm ee 
The’ additional pay, which a veteran rast 
receive upon this account, while it rewarde 
his | services, ‘and gave encouragement “to the 
whole army, would not put Government to any 

expense whatever; as it would only be-a dis- 
bufsement of the same, or probably a less pay, 
than that which is given, under the present sys- 
tem, to some inhabitant of the Country, who 
has little or no claim to the favour of Govern- 
ment; and the rewarding of whom only makes 
men of the military class, fitged for soldiers, 
withhold themselves from the army, in the 


lies Se er ve a 
hopes of attaining, in the police of their native’ 
district, a station of neatly as great pay, an of 
as much respectability, as they could expect ‘to 
reach by twenty years” service in the regular 
army. = ; 

+ 4 aaah ely 
It is in short, necessary, “ep we ‘désire to 
PEER og, yt we DRE EP Eee ehh 


attach the native troops to our Government, in 
such a manner as will defy all corruption, to 


we 
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place them on a higher and more favoured foot- 
ing than any part of the population. It is 
sufficiently obvious, that while we are secure 
of their attachment we have nothing to dread 
from others: and we should, from this con- 
sideration, make it a fundamental principle of 
our rule, that all employments and situations 
of profit and honour in the civil Administration, 
which were filled by natives of the military 
class, should only be attainable through the 
means of approved service in the regular army. 
The number of men qualified for such employ- 
ment by their character and services, would be 
always sutficiently great to secure an ample 
field for the choice of effective instruments to 
the Magistrate, who would probably soon dis- 
cover, that the habits of the soldier pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the duties of an Officer 
of police. 

We should, on the same principle, grant civil 
privileges to the commissioned Officers, and 
those non-commissioned Officers and privates, 
who had obtained medals, and were retired 
from the service. They should have a right, 
when they were complainants in a civil suit,* 
to have their cause put first on the file. They 
should also have precedence in their ceremonies, 


* This is, I believe, a regulation in Bengal. 
MM 
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ttid ‘remissions Of parti¢alat! smgi duticsvor, in 
‘short; attyothivp” which marked ‘thawaltentidn, 
Wileh» Governmerit paid te those - who-dnad 
Bérved 4p ith valour’ and fidelity ; and. which 
‘dbadratéd them, by distinctions ‘that: oratifikal 
“heir: Feehines! fiom the massiof the popwlatien. 
5° Nei palt 6fthose atrangements, which have 
been supobsted: would intérfere withrthe-fwnida- 
herbal prinviples of that jadicial system whieh 
Has deew invrudecedinto our territories; bu tthey 
might, fiem‘ many causes, be found, at their first 
introduction, repugnant to the feelings and 
wishes of those by whom that system is carried 
into execution. The patronage of individuals 
would be in some degree affected; usages in- 
fringed; and, for a period, some inconvenience 
might be experienced. EPutif the truth of what 
‘has been urged is granted; if the operation of 
this plan is likely to prove an essential and per- 
manent source of strength and security; all 
petty difficulties ought to be surmounted: less 
‘considerations must giye way; and the civil 
Officers of Government must be taught to ¢con- 
sider the promotion of the full success of this 
measure, as gue of the most impartant branches 
of their public duty, 
The subject of the native army of India has 
been treated in more detail than the general 
charactef of this Sketch perhaps warranted; but 
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at jong, pf, Jetpranterest tothe State; and, the 
absprvations, mad¢e-ppon it, are the result of long 
imxpeni¢ace and mature reflection; and, as suth, 
thely cannot be deemed altogether unapprepriate, 
jatthe, close of a work, in which the author has 
anxiously endeavoured to contribute all he was 
able towards that fuller knowledge of the,real 
miterests of the British Government in India, 
which seems requisite for the information of 
those on whose virtue and wisdom the future 
‘fate of that great Empire must depend. 
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TRANSLATION of a Finmaun from Furten 
Aut Suaun, King of Persia; and of an an- 
nexed Treaty concluded by Hausy IprRaHIM 
Kuan, Prime Minister, on the Part of the 
King of Persia, by whom he was fully em- 
powered: and by Captain Joun Maucoum, on 
the Part of the Enghsh Government ; by 
virtue of Powers delegated to him for that 
Purpose by the Most Noble the Marquis 
WELLESLEY, K. P., Governor General of 
India, &c. &c. &c. 


FIRMAUN. 
In the name of the beloved and great God. 





The King 


of 
Persia’s Seal. 
~ pan ae 


The Earth is the Lord’s. 
Our august commands are issued, that the high in 
rank, the exalted in station, the great Rulers, Officers, 
and Writers of the ports, sea-cagasts and islands, of the 
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PrVibceP uf Fars sd Khooziieaun, dis déusiduriktiem- 


selves as particularly honoured and advanced by Ghe 
royal fivour?~’ And whereas, at this perfed; thé fondda- 
tions of union and frféndship*have yeen' cumentads aud 
the habitsofamily and intergourse have been increased, 
between the Ministers of the (Persian) State of eternal 
duration, and, thé Ministers of the high Government 
of the refulgent sun of the sky of royalty, greatness, 
and etriiirericé, the Sovereign of the Countries of Eng- 
land and India ; and as various engagements and trea- 
ties, calculated for duration‘ and permanence, and for 
mutual good, understandipg, have been contracted ; 

therefore, this command from- the palace of glory, 
requiring obedience, has been proclaimed; that you, 
high in rank, do cheerfully comply, and execute the 
eleh? Sense and nreaning of what has been established. 
And should ever any person of the French Nation 
attempt to pass your ports or boundaries, or desire 
to establish themselves either on the shores or fron- 
tiers, you are to take means to expel and extirpate 
them, and never to allow them to obtain a footing in 
any place; and you are at full liberty, and authorized, 
to disgrace and slay them. You are toe look upon it 
as your duty, to aid and act in a friendly manner to all 
traders, merchants, and men of rank, of the English 
Nation. Alf such you are to consider as possessing 
i ie favour of the King; and you must act in confor- 
mity ‘to the conditions of the annexed treaty, that ‘has 
been concluded between the trust-wortby of the -high 
State, ‘the bracelet’ of the graceful Government, ‘Haujy 
‘Tbitahim Khan; and the high in rank, Captain John 
“Malcolm. View this as obligation. Dated the 12th 
‘of Shaubaun, in the year of the Hejree 1215 ; -cofre- 
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Spending. with the month of, January, anno, Domigi 
18D 1a! ét 

>Upealed,' an.the.asugl torm, on the back, of, the Fire 
— by she following Ministers :-— 


| ' Seal of / 7 Havsy eased KHAN. 


4 


- / 7. MeEERZzA SHUPFER. «' 


7 / / Meserza Reza Koun.,, : 


t4 Bikia, 


ce Mererza Assup Oorran. 


{/ Meerza Rezy. 


[/ Mererza AHMUD. 
» 4 
Li MEERZA Moorwriza Kopar 


tyeg f 


hg MeEeERzA TAZULLAH. 
/ ~ Meerza Yoosue. 
ae 4 


aie eine 


FREATY ANNEXED. 


PREAMBLE. 


Praise be unto God, who said, “‘ Oh you, who believe, 
« perform your contracts, perform your covenant with 
¢ Ged, when you enter into covenant with him, and 

¢ violate not your engagements after the ratification 
f boonies After the voice 1s raised to the praise and 
glory of the God of the world, and the brain ig, eee 
.fagmed with the scent of the saints and prophets, to 
whom be health and glory! whose, rare perfegtions 
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are perpctually chaunted by birds of. melodjipys, notes, * 
furnished with two, three, and foun paia of wings, and 
to the Highest seated in the Heavens, for whem good 
has been predestinated, and the perfame mixed with 
musk, which scenteth the celestial mansions of those, 
that’sing hymns in the ethereal sphere, and to the light 
of the flame of the Most High, which gives radiant 
splendour to the collected view of those who dwel] in 
the heavenly regions; the clear meaning of the treaty, 
which has been established on a solid basis, is fully ex- 
plained in this page, and is fixed as a prescription of 
law, that in this world of existence and trouble, in this 
universe of creation and concord, there is no actjon 
among those of mankind, that tends more to the per- 
fection of the human race, or to answer the end of their 
being and existence, than that of cementing friendship, 
and of establishing intercourse, communication, and 
connexion, betwixt each other. The image reflected 
from the mirror of accomphshment is a tree fruitful 
and abundant, and one that produces good, both now 
and hereafter. To illustrate the allusions that it has 
been proper to make, and explain these metaphors, 
worthy of exposition at this happy pegiod of auspj- 
cious aspect, a treaty has been concluded between the 
high in dignity, the exalted in station, attended by for- 
tune, of great and splendid power, the greatest amang 
the high Viziers, in whom confidence is placed, the« 
faithful of the powerful Government, the adorned with 
greatness, power, glory, splendour and fortune, Haujy 
Ibrahim Khan, on being granted leave, and vested with 
authority from the Port of the High King, whose Court. »: 
_ j 
“ Metaphoricajly, Angels. oes 


id 
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is like that of Solomon, the asylum of the world, the 
sign of the power of God, the jewel in the ring of Kings, 
the ornament in the cheek of eternal Empire, the grace 
of the beauty of s#vereignty and royalty, the King of 
the universe, like Caherman, the mansion of mercy and 
justice, the phoenix of good fortune, the eminence of 
never-fading prosperity, the King powerful as Alex- 
ander, who has no equal among the Princes exalted to 
Majesty by the Heavens in this globe, a shade from 
the shade of the Most High, a Khoosroo whose saddle 
is the moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon, a 
Prince of great rank, before whom the sun is con- 
ccaled. 


ARABIC VERSE. 


Thy benevolence is universally dispersed! every where 
drops are scattered! Thy kindness shadows cities; may 
God fix firm the basis of thy dominion, and may God 
fix and extend thy power over the servants of the Al- 
mighty! And the high in dignity, the great and able 
in yewer, the adorner of those acquainted with man- 
ners, Captain John Malcolm, delegated from the sub- 
lime quarter of the high in power (seated on a throne 
the asylum of the world, the chief jewel in the crown 
of royalty and sovereignty, the anchor of the vessel of 
vietory and fortune, the ship on the sea of glory and 
Empire, the blazing sun in the sky of greatness and 
glory, Lord of the Countries of England and India; 
may God strengthen his territories, and establish his 
glory and commands upon the seas!) in the manner ex- 
plained in his credentials, which are sealed with the 
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seal of the most powerful and, mogt,glorious, possessing 
fortune, the origin of rank, splendour and nobility, the 
ortidinthet of te world, the accomplisher of the: aetks 
of inankind, the Governor General Fadiag7 co v 
L DpHis dideny between these two" predt! Stated -shalbcbe 
bitidmy on’ race ‘after race} and the two 'Governniénite 
mist ever; whife' the — a aL 
what is ‘now settee: 2 : 


i 


ARTICLE f. — 


“As long as the sun, illominating the circle 6f-the!two 
great contracting parties, shines on their soverel pie dio+ 
minions, and bestows light on the whole wold; the 
beautiful image of excellent anion shall remain fixed 
on the mirror of duration and perpetuity. The thread 
of shameful enmity and distance shall be cut, conditions 
of mutual aid and assistance between the two’ States 
shall be mstituted, and all causes of hatred and hostility 
shalt be banished. 


33 


i ARTICLE IT. 


af the King of the Afghauns should stwv0r inyrrur 
resolation to invade India, which is subjectite ahe 
Govesnment of the Monarch (above. mehtioned)s the 
Prince of high rank, the King of Euglandy: an atmy, 
overthrowing mountains, furnished with all wankke 


stores, shall be appointed from the State of the con- 


spicuous and exalted, high and ‘fixed in power, (the 
King of Rersia,) te lay: waste and desolate thetAfghaum 
dominions; and. every exertion. shalk.be amplayed.t4 
ruim and humible the akovernentioned Nation: .y .{1+,- 


‘ 
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“ARTICLE THE 

TOR cae cr Te 
oameuld: it happen, that the King af tke fghaan 
Nation ever; be¢qmcs desirous of ppening the gates ef 
peade and friendship with the Government of the King 
(of- Persia), who is in rank like Solomon, in dignity like 
Jamsheeds the, shade of God! who has bestowed his 
merey and hindness on the earth; when negotiations 
are opened for an amicable adjustment, it shall be stipu- 
lated in the peace concluded, that the King of the Af- 
ghauns, or his armies, shall abandon all design of attack 
on: the territeries subject toa the Government of the 
King abave mentioned, who is worthy of royalty,, the 
Iking of England. 


ii ARTICLE IV. 


‘Shauld ever any King of the Afghauns, or any per 
sen.of the French Nation, commence war and hostili- 
tieg, with the powerful of the ever-enduring State (of 
the King of Persia), the Rulcrs of the Government of 
the King (of England), whose Court is like Heaven, 
and who has been before mentioned, shall (on such 
event) send as many cannon and warlike stores as pos- 
sible, arith necessary apparatus, attendants, and imspec- 
tuts, abd such (supply) shall be delivered over at one-of 
the pOrts'of Persia; whose boundaries are conspiewons) 
s@iahke Officers of the high in on the King of 
Pew. « 


ARTICLE V. 
Should it ever oectr, that an -army of the ‘Frenoh 


Nation; uctuated by desitth and deceit). attempts to 
settle witha view-of éstablishing themselves! on anyof 
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the islands or shores of Persia,,a canjunet forge, shail 
be appointed, by the two high contracting States, to 
act in co-operation for their expulsion and extirpation, 
and to destroy and put an end to the foundations of 
their treasén. It is a condition, if such event happens, 
and the conquering troops (of Persia) march, that ‘the 
Officers of the'Government of the King (of Engtaad), 
who is powerful as the Heavens, and has been before 
mentioned, shall Joad, transport, and deliver (for their 
service), as great a quantity of necessaries, stores, and 
provisions, a3 they possibly can; and if ever any of the 
great men of the French Nation express a wish or de- 
sire to obtain a place of residence, or dwelling, on any 
of the islands or shores of the Kingdom of Persia, that 
they may there raise the standard of abode or settle- 
ment, such request or representation shall not be con- 
sertted unto by the high in rank of the State encom- 
passed with justice (the Government of Persia); and 
leave for their residing in such place shall not be granted. 

While time endures, and while the world exists, the 
contents of this exalted treaty shall remain an admired 
picture in the mirror of duration and perpetuity ; and 
submission to the fair image on this conspicuous page 
shall be everlasting. 


Seal of / / Havusy Iprauim Kuan. 


[/ Captain Joun Matcoim. 


(Signed) Joun Mancotm, Envoy. 


t 


A true translation. 


(Signed) Joun Matcoxm, Envoy. 
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TRANSLATION of a Firmaun from Forres 
| Aur Suauu, King of Persia; and of an annexed 
Treaty concluded by Hausy Iprautm Kuan, 
Prime Minister, on the Part of the King of Per- 
sia, by whom he was fully empowered: and by 
Captain Jounn Martcoum, on the Part of the 
Englisk Government ; by virtue of Powers de- 
dezated to him for that Purpose by the Most 


‘Noble the Marquis Wrevvesiey, K. P., Go- 
wernor General of India, &c. &c. &c. 


FIRMAUN. 


In the name of the beloved and great God}! 






The King 
of 


Persia’s Seal. 





The Earth is the Lord’s.: 


Our august commands are issued, that the high in 
dignity, the exalted in station, the refuge of power 
and glory, the noble and great in authority, the chiefs 
of high nobles, the Beglerbegs, the Haukims, the 
Naibs, and Mootsuddies of the Kingdom under our 
protection ,(wha are raised by our royal favour), be- 
come acquainted; that, at this period, the dignified 
and eminent in station, the prudent, able, and penc- 
trating, the greatest of the exalted followers of the 
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Messiah;: Captain Jolin.‘ Maboslaycdeputed’-from a 
bloricus qdartter, (fom: the Goverrmentiof ths: Kine 
of! Eegdand, whose Court resemblés othe! Firmament, 
anim peror in dignity hke Alexanttber,. pdtsessing 
this power of the globe, and from tie Jrepository of 
glory; ‘greatness, and abiliry, endowed with snobslity, 
power, and justice, the Governor-General of she Kyaw 
dom vafi vHindeostan;} for the purpdse isf estabtidhyng 
union and friendship between the two great:Stavesyiras 
artived at our‘threshohd; founded:on justice, batt‘has 
bern Lhtmoured ‘by! admission’ te gan: ray ali pics ence: of 
tispievens-spleadonr, and his ex ue adesire; 
that tee«fpandationsof amity ‘ and‘ umonostioald be 
laid between the two Statcs, that they should be wen 
nected together in the bonds ef friendship and har- 
mony, and that a constant union, and reciprocal good 
understanding, should exist: We, from our august 
selves, have given our consent, and have granted the 
requests ar desires of -the. high in rank above men- 
tioned; and a treaty, sealed with the seal of the Mi- 
nister®: of duit evér-enduring Government, has been 
given tohim: and you, exalted in station, are positively 
enjoined of the neéessity {after you become informed 
of our royal and august order) for all of you acting 
in strict conformity with the conditions of the treaty 
con¢lwded-andg exchanged between the high in rank, 

the exalted in station, the great‘and glorious in power, 
near to the thrend, m whdm the’ royal confidence is 
placed, Haujy Ibrahim Khan; ‘and the high in rank, 

the Envoy (Captain John Malcolm), whose titles have 


* Literally, one in whom confidence is placed. 
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been; before: enumerated... Let ao ane act contrary 16 
thohigh command, orto the centents of the annexéd 
treatys : Abd shoald at.ever be represented to wa,. that 
any ofthe great mablés conduct themselves in apposi- 
%10R to the ‘stipulations of this treaty, or are in this 
Yr, ‘either guilty or negligent, such wail incur:our 
deaplkasuré, and punishment, and be exposed to aur 
reydl aiger, which is like fire: and let theni view this 
asian obligation. 

-, Dated in the month. of Shaubaun, in the yearloef the 
Hejee 1445.5 corresponding with the month of Jans 
ary, anoo Domini 1801. Sealed io the ysual. form 
od the back of the Firmaun, by the maine Mi- 
nisterat+— 


: Seal of Ty Havsy Isranim Kuan. 
i MeezrzA SHUFFEL. 
If MeerzaA Reza Kovott. *' 
// Meerza Assup OOLLAH. 


foe 
" / Meerza Rezy. 
L~/ 


a Mererza AHMUR. 

[/ Meerza Moortiza Kovrt. 
// Meerza Tazuuan. 

ey. Mererza Yoosur. 
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TREATY ANNEXED. 


PREAMBLE. 


Praise be to God, who has said, & Perform your 
“ covenant, for the performance of your covenant 
“ shall be inquired into hereafter.” As establishing 
the obligations of friendship between all mankind, is a 
charge from the Almighty, and is a most laudable and 
excellent institution; and as the Creator is pleased, 
and the happiness and tranquillity of his subjects con- 
sulted by it; therefore, at this happy period of auspi- 
cious aspect, a treaty has been concluded between the 
high in dignity, the exalted in station, attended by 
fortune, of great and splendid power, the greatest 
among the high Viziers, in whom confidence is placed, 
the faithful of the powerful Government, the adorned 
with greatness, power, glory, splendour, and fortune, 
Haujy Ibrahim Khan, on being granted leave, and 
vested with authority from the Port of the high King, 
whose Court is like that of Solomon, the asylum of 
the world, the sign of the power of God, the jewel in 
the ring of, Kings, the ornament in the cheek of eter- 
nal Empire, the grace of the beauty of sovereignty and 
royalty, the King of the universe, like Caherman, the 
mansion of mergy and justice, the phoenix of good for- 
tune, the eminence of never-fading prosperity, the 
King powerful as Alexander, who has no equal among 
the Princes éxalted te Majesty by the Heavens in this 
globe, a shade from the shade of the Most High, a 
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Khoosroo whose saddle is the moon, and whose stir- 
rup is the new moon, a Prince of great rank, before 
whom the sun is concealed. 


ARABIC VERSE. 


Thy benevolence is universally dispersed! every 
where drops are scattered! Thy kindness shadows 
cittes: may God fix firm the basis of thy domiinion! 
And the high in dignity, the great and able in power, 
the adorner of those acquainted with manners, Captain 
John Malcolm, delegated from the sublime quarter of 
the high in power, (seated ona throne the asylum of 
the world, the chief jewel in the crown of royalty and 
sovereignty, the anchor of the vessel of victory and 
fortune, the ship on the sea of glory and empire, the 
blazing sun in the sky of greatness and glory, Lord 
of the Countries of England and India, may God 
strengthen his territories and cstablish his glory and 
commands upon the seas!) in the manncr cxplained in 
his credentials, which are sealed with the seal ef the 
most powerful and most glorious, possessing fortune, 
the origin of rank, splendour and nobility, the ornament 
of the world, the accomplisher of the works of mankind, 
the Governor General of India. This treaty between 
these two great Powers shall be binding on race 
after race; and the two Governments must ever, while 
the world exists, act in conformity to what is now 
settled. 


ARTICLE I. 


The merchants of the high contracting States are to 
travel, and carry on their affairs in the territories of 
NN . 
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both Nations, in full security and confidence; and 
the Rulers and Governors of all cities are to consider 
it their duty to protect from injury their cattle and 
goods. 


ARTICLE II. 


The traders and merchants of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land or Hindoostan, that are in the service of the Eng- 
lish Government, shall be permitted to settle in any of 
the sea-ports or cities of the boundless Empire of Per- 
sia (which may Gad preserve from calamity,) that they 
prefer; and no Government duties, taxes, or requisi- 
tions, shall ever be collected on any goods that are 
the actual property of the Governments, the usual 
duties on such to be taken from purchasers. 


ARTICLE IIT. 


Should it happen, that either the persons or property 
(of merchants) are injured, or lost, by thieves or rob- 
bers, the utmost exertions shall be made to punish 
the delinquents, and recover the property: and if any 
merchant or trader of Persia evades, or delays, the 
payment of a debt to the English Government, the 
latter are authorized to use every possible mode for 
the recovery of their demands, taking care to do so in 
communication and with the knowledge of the Ruler 
or Governor of the place; who is to consider it as his 
duty to grant, on such occasion, every aid in his 
power. And, should any merchants of Persia be in 
India attending to their mercantile concerns, the 
Officers of the English Government are not to pre- 
vent them carrying on their affairs, but to aid and 
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favour them: and the above-mentioned merchants are 

to recover their debts and demands in the mode pre- 

scribed by the customs and laws of the English Gor 
vernment. 


ARTICLE IV. 


{f any person in the Empire of Persia die indebted 
to the English Government, the Ruler of the place 
must exert his power to have such demand satisfied 
before those of any other creditor whatever. The 
servants of the English Government resident in Per- 
sla, are permitted to hire as many domestics, natives 
of that Country, as are necessary for the transaction of 
their affairs; and they are authorized to punish 
such, in cases of misconduct, in the manner they 
judge most expedient, provided such punishment 
does not extend to life or limb: in such cases, 
the punishment to be inflicted by the Ruler or Go- 
vernor of the place. 


ARTICLE V., 


The English are at liberty to build houses and 
mansions in any of the ports or cities of Persia 
that they choose; and they may sell, or rent, all 
such houses or mansions at pleasure. And should 
ever a ship belonging to the English Government be 
in a damaged state in any of the ports of Per- 
sia, or one of Persia be in that condition in an 
English harbour, the Chiefs and Rulers of the 
ports and harbours of the respective Nations are 
to consider it as their duty, to give every aid to 
refit and repair vessels so situated: and if it hap- 
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pens that any of the vessels of either Nation are 
sunk, or shipwrecked, in or near the ports or shores 
of either Country; on such occasions, whatever part 
of the property is recovered shall be restored to 
their owners or their heirs, and a just hire is to 
be allowed by the owners to those who recover it. 


FINAL ARTICLE. 


Whenever any native of England or India, in the 
service of the English Government, resident in Persia, 
wishes to leave that Country, he is to suffer obstruc- 
tion from no person, but to be at full liberty to do so, 
and to carry with him his property. 

The articles of the treaty between the two States 
are fixed and determined. That person who turns 
from God turns from his own soul. 


Seal of // Havsy Iprauim Kuan. 


/ / Captain Joun Ma.ucoum. 


(Signed) Joun Matcoum, Envoy. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 


It is further written in sincerity, that on iron, lead, 
steel, broad cloth, and purpetts, that are exclusively 
the property of the English Government, no duties 
whatever shall be taken from the sellers, a duty not 
exceeding one per cent to be levied upon the purchas- 
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ers; and the duties, imposts, and customs, which are 
at this period established in Persia and India (on 
other goods), are to remain fixed, and not to be 
increased. 

The high in rank Haujy Khutteel Khan, Malick 
or Tijjar, is charged and intrusted with the arrange- 
ment and settlement of the remaining points relative 
to commerce. 


Seal of cd Havsy Ispraynim Kran. 


iy Captain JoHN Matcoum. 


(Signed) Joun Matcoum, Envoy. 


A true translation. 


(True Copy.) (Signed) Joun Maucoim, Envoy. 


FINIS. 


J. MOYES, PRINTER, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden, London. 


